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AB8ONG OF TH® MOCKING-BIRD. 
(TO PROVENCE.) 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Provence, where love and rhyme 
Sweetened one throb of tame— 
Provence, whose voice is dead, 
Whose rose-tree vanishéd ; 
Provence, old broken broe, 
Whose melodious Langue d'oc, 
Like sweet wine spilled and gone, 
Has left a fregrance ever lingering on ; 
Whose nightingale finds no new song to sing. 
I, a wild bird upon the outer rim 
Of a young choir, this sunrise caro! fling 
Across thine ashes and thy ruins dim! 


Provence, 
This new song in my mouth 
Is of the younger South, 
Bright with the dawn of Freedom's renaissance, 
The South that has no care 
For the sad, grim cavalier, 
Dreaming of flaunting flag and crashing lance, 
And all unmind/ul of the day and year 
Whereon the world took leave of old romauce, 


The South whose gaze is cast 
No more upon the past, 
But whose bright eyes the skies of promise 
sweep ! 
Whose feet in paths of progress swiftly leap ; 
And whose fresh thoughts, like cheerful rivers 
run, 
Through odorous ways to meet the morning 
sun ! 


Gone is thy troubadour, 

Gone the soft clamor of thy cour d’amour, 
Rondeau, ballade, chanson ; 
And the plaudits that they won 

Echo no more along the sheeny Rhone! 
All desolate! And why is this? 

Where is that splendid thing 

That leaped from thee on many-colored wing? 
Thou lifeless chrysalis ! 


Remembered as a dream, 
Thy coft song-glories seem 
To hover on Time’s outmost purple bound ; 
Tby hautbois and guitar 
Quaver so thin and far— 
They touch us with the merest film of sound! 


Provence, 
Wafts of thy gaie science 
Still lightly pass, whereto we do not know, 
Like some frail, fine perfume, 
From a paradise of bloom 
Fallen to golden dust five hundred years ago! 


Thou art the old, dead South, 

Given over unto drouth ; 

Given over unto memory, unto dust, 

Unto mildew, unto must, 

With a false smack of chivalry in thy mouth, 
Mumbling, in fancied pride, thy miserable crust! 


Ah! my South, too, was dead, 
And on her corse the ghoul of Blavery fed ; 
But the resurrection came, 
And a new life leaped, like flame, 
In every breast ! 
Oh! it was joy to see 
The slave ride down the lists of Liberty 
With shining sbield and leveled lance in rest 
His swart face lifted high, ; 
His eyes on destiny, 
While Lincoln’s hand erased the inscription old 
Of the Nation’s pa)y 
And wrote thereon, in words of qoute 


Freedom, from north to south, from east to west! 


Ab! what was dust 
Is dew! 
And what was rust 


And Life goes pouring on 
In a bright flood ; 

No more 

The cannons roar, 
And the blue sky is tinged no more with blood, 
Whilst from the mountains to the shining sea, 
The peace of morning evermore shall be! 
Provence, turn, turn away, 
From thy long yesterday, 
And see how fair to-morrow’s promise shines! 
What is the Past but death? 
How fresh the Future's breath ! 
Awake! ’Tis morn. Thy orchards and thy vines 
Are rich with bloom, 
The mistral throbs ecstatic with perfume, 
And fans to flame thine ashes with its wings! 
Lo! the Republic makes 
Life out of deatb, and takes 
Even ruin captive with the song it sings! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


PERPLEXITY. 


BY 8. J. BURK. 








Ou! 1s this love? All unannounced 
It came to me, one golden morn, 
When the glad birds were caroling 
And the dew bung on flower and thorn ; 


When, rising from his bed of cloud 
And glorying in bis strength, the sun 
Poured o’er the grateful landscape round 
The splendor of a day begun. 


For one had said, his lip the while 
A-tremble with a vow suppressed : 
**Oh! come with me, I pray, and see 
The sunrise from the mountain's crest!” 


Slowly we trod the foot-path worn ; 
Slowly, nor uttered any word 

Until we reached the rocky bight ; 
Then, low and sweet his voice I heard. 


**O, darling !”—quick I turned and looked 
in the dark depths of asking eyes— 
**O, darling! I bave come,” he said, 
**To see my soul’s glad sun arise!” 


And then, with cheek and brow aglow, 
I faltered—ob ! I know not what! 

I only know we lingered there ; 
For added glory crowned the spot ! 


** He loves me!” sang my heart; the birds 
Joined in one gush of minstrelsy ; 

‘* He loves me!” and the little brook 
Danced, in unprecedented glee. 


**He loves me!” and the roseate east 
Seemed Heaven's opened gate to me, 
**He loves me!” and all tremulous, 
The maples biushed in sympathy. 


And I ? this happiness so strange, 
This bliss I never thought to prove, 
Tell—you who are ** not all unlearned” — 
Ob! tell me whether it be Love! 
New Yorx City. 
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LIFE IN THE CITY OF LACES. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








SHovuLp you sail out of the Bay of New 
York in early June for Liverpool, you 
would find a dozen or so pert, shrewd 
men of leisure, of good breeding and appar- 
ent fortune, among your companions or 
fellow-voyagers, going directly to Notting- 
ham, Notte, England, to buy laces. Every 
great New York house in this line sends out 
& epecial purchaser annually. [remember 
crossing over with a man who was making 
bis twenty-sixth voysge. - The voyage was 
made notable and was a subject of comment 
because this time he was going over free of 
cost, it being the custom of the ship’s com- 
pany to carry free and as often as he may 
please apy one who makes so many as 
twenty-five voyages on that line. 
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From some sufficient reason they must not 
only be shrewd and well-informed men, but 
they are supposed to be gentlemen. Some 
of the great houses keep resident purehas- 
ers in Nottingham. The trade is something 
colossal. For here you buy not only all 
kinds of English lace, but you buy French 
lace, Spanish lace, and Venetian lace. And 
there is no deception about the gale of it 
there at all. The Government of England 
would not allowthat. But these goods are 
made in imitation of Venetian, Spanish 
or French laces, and are sosold. The 
fraud, if fraud it is, occurs on this side. 

Nothing in the history of all the indus- 

tries of the earth is more curious or notable 
than the foundation of this tremendous bus- 
ness here in what was once the home of 
Robin Hood, and where his games were 
celebrated for centuries after his death; and 
indeed till suppressed, because of their in- 
creasing violence, by the Government. 
This great industry here began in this way. 

There is or was originaily a long, high 

bank of very soft sandstone on the north 
bank of the river Trent, pointing to the 
eun. In this soft sandstone the early 
Britons dug caves. They dug them deep 
and wide, and wonderful in construction. 
It is said that even now the city of caves 
under the ground is almost as large as the 
broad and populous city on top of ground. 
In cases of invasion orconquest, these cave- 
dwellers would retreat underground and 
defy pursuit. It is the boast of the people 
of Nottingham that their ancestors were 
never really conquered by any one. It is said 
that William the Conqueror even diverted 
the Trent and threw it against the mouths 
of these caves, trying to drown them out 
like rats. But they remained in their caves, 
all the time secure. And whether the story 
is true or not, the Trent still flows in an 
old and artificial channel, when its waters 
are high, close along the base of the great 
sandstone mountain, which, to this day is 
pierced with holes that are said to be end- 
less. It is even claimed that you may 
make your way all the distance of four 
miles to Newstead Abbey underground. 
And this,you can readily understand is why 
Robin Hood and his ‘‘ Merrie good men” 
were enabled to die in their beds, or rather 
in their caves, instead of on the gallows. 

The weaving of laces came about here in 
this way: Toe half or wholly savage women 
sitting at the mouths of these caves and 
holding their threads against the sun with 
the darkness behind them could see the 
fine threads better and so could do finer and 
better work than any other women in 
Western Europe. And then their immu- 
nity from conquest and consequent unin- 
terruption in their peculiar industry fast- 
ened it here and kept it well forward. 

The crusaders—brave old savages, you 
see their crude effigies in stone lying cross- 
legged in any one of the forty or fifty little 
churches you discover scattered over the 
valley of the Trent as you stand on the 
summit of the sandstone hills here—these 
men of the sword brought back more signs 
of a higher civilization than plowing and 
reaping implements; they brought back 
among other things Venetian laces, French 
and Spanish. And it was thea that these 
weavers at the mouths of caves began to 
make Venetian lace and Spanish lace and 
so on for the ladies, and gentlemen too, at 
court. So, you see, this industry here has 
had « solid foundation. There are lace- 
makers in Nottingham who claim that 





their ancestors of a thousand years ago 








were lace-makers there on the sandstone 
banks of the Trent, 

Of course everything now is done by 
machinery here. As you approach this city 
on a hill you see thousands of lofty chim. 
neys. A cloud of smoke and steam, not 
heavy and offensive, like Birmingham or 
Manchester, however, hangs perpetually 
over this very wealthy and most prosperous 
city of lace-makers. As you get out of the 
car you see hovering abont the station, or 
passing about here and there, many and 
many a black-eyed girl, making it a peril- 
ous stopping place for a Californian with a 
heartin him. They are lace-makers, and 
their numbers reach to nearly a hundred 
thousand. They are beautiful to a degree. 
They have dark and wondrously brilliant 
eyes. They are children of the ancient and 
unconquered black Britons, who waded into 
the sea to receive the invading Romans on 
their lances. 

Ah! beautiful black-eyed and wonderful 
little weavers of lace in Nottingham. I 
pause here and wonder if I have been really 
not lying to myself all the time when I eaid 
itis the memory of Nell Gwynn, Robin 
Hood, Lord Byron, and all the rest that 
keeps my heart in Sherwood Forest? 

Dear, dark-eyed weavers of lace, surely 
there is no shame in being woven in such 
delicate webs as yours.. And even if there 
is,I am not the first idle fly you have caugut, 
pretty and industrious weavers. And if 
human nature holds I can safely set it 


down that 1 will not be the last, 
Wasuinaton, D. C. 


THE MIND-CURE. 


BY PROF. B. P. BOWNE, D.D. 





ly proportion as a scientific habit of 
thought is established, one becomes suspi- 
cious and incredulous of reported depar- 
tures from the accustomed order of experi- 
ence, or of alleged discoveries of principles 
which conflict therewith. The belief in 
amulets, charms, talismans, horseshoes, 
curses, evil eyes, unlucky days, etc., di- 
minishes as enlightenment increases, Is 
the ‘‘mind-cure” to be viewed as the dis- 
covery of a new principle, or asa special 
manifestation of the innate credulity and 
superstition of the human mind? We ven- 
ture no decision at present, but call atten- 
tion to certain facts which ought to be 
borne in mind on forming an opinion. 

And, first of all, the facts themselves 
must be carefully scrutinized before being 
admitted; and in doing this we have to 
guard ourselves against the fallacy of over- 
looking negative instances. Tne imagina- 
tion of the untrained mind is always struck 
by a colacidence, while failing cases are 
ignored and forgotten. Most dreams find 
no fulfiliment in experience; but sometimes 
a dream occurs which by some straining 
can be assimilated to a later event. It 
would be strange, indeed, considering the 
nature and origin of dreams, if such coin- 
cidence never happened; but the myriad 
negative cases are all forgotten, and the 
coincidence is turned into a prophecy. In 
this way @ great many saws gain currency. 
Farmers have their traditions about the 
influence of the moon in barnysrd matters; 
and various weather maxims still pass cur- 
rext as based on long experience. Against 
this tendency, statistics are the only reme- 
dy. Toe weather bureau has discredited a 
multitude of traditional ideas. Even the 
venerable equinoctial storm has vanished 





before statistics. The practice of keeping 
# note book and jotting down all the cases 
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impartially is a potent exorcism against/the 
tendency tothink ‘“‘there must be some- 
thing in it.” 

This tendency to overlook the failing 
cases is especially prominent in medicine. 
The interests at stake are so great, and the 
problem itself is so complex that a coldly 
logical procedure is very difficult. Hence, 
quackery and patent medicine flourish, 
No quack destroys all his patients; and no 
patent medicine is so deadly as to be al- 
ways and speedily fatal. Hence any quack 
can point to cures; and any nostrum can 
furnish genuine testimonials. One would 
judge, on reading their advertisements, that 
ihe days of miracles had returned, espe- 
cially when wood-cuts are given represent 
ing the condition of the patient before and 
after the treatment. But no one thinks to 
inquire whether the cure was because, or 
in spite of, the quack and the nostrum; 
and hence both get the credit. Still less 
does any one think of asking for the sta- 
tistics of all the cases, and especiallly for 
the ratio of success to failure. To do this 
would seriously embarrass faith; but until 
it is done the faith is the same as that of 
our ancestors in the guardian power of a 
horseshoe, or that of the Southern Negroes 
in the malign influence of a spell. An in- 
ductive logician would call it a fallacy of 
the method of agreement. 

This fallacy seems to underlie a large 
part of faith in mind-cures. The mind- 
curers report success; but physicians of all 
schools have success. Persons who were 
very low have recovered under mind-cure 
treatment; but such persons have recovered 
under other treatment. Kven persons who 
have been given up have recovered; but 
every physician has known of such cases 
in his own practice without any mind-cure. 
Indeed there have been recoveries upon 
the simple cessation of medicine. If, now, 
one were disposed to believe in mind-cure, 
he ought to get the statistics of medical 
practice in order to see if there be any 
ground for connecting the alleged cure with 
the treatment. He would ueed to inquire 
whether similar cures occur elsewhere, and 
to consider the ratio of success and failure. 
Until this is done, he argues like the quack 
and nostrum-vender. 

In further determination of the facts it 
would be importaut to consider the nature 
of the alleged disease and the character 
and capacity of the witnesses. Many per- 
sons make a profession of being sick, and 
really enjoy ill health. Such cases where 
the disease is in the mind are especialiy 
amenable to the mind-cure. Being sick 
tickles their vanity, and being cured in an 
extraordinary way has the same effect. 
Cures among this class count for nothing. 
There is, too, a strong tendency with the 
weak-minded to magnify their own dis- 
eases and cures. This is a form which van- 
ity often takes. Their diseases are of a 
most serious type. Probably no one ever 
suffered as they do. They expect to die 
forthwith, and the cure is, of course, little 
less than miraculous. After they have re. 
peated their story a few times, it becomes 
more and more extraordinary; and any 
skepticism is resented as an affront. Per- 
sons of this class cannot tell the truth if 
they try, and their testimony is worthless 
in any case. Even the trained physician 
often hesitates to treat his own case, or 
even his own family, beeause of the dis- 
turbing influence of feeling and interest. 
One may safely question, then, the patient’s 
report of his disease and cure until it is 
corroborated by the impartial physician. 
We long since made the statistical discov- 
ery that this class of persons furnishes a 
very large part of the mind-cures. 

It is no new discovery that the mental 
state has much significance for the physical 
state. An anxious or despondent state of 
mind exerts a depressing influence upon 
the body, while a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine. Every physician recog- 
nizes the importance of ‘‘ keeping up the 
patient’s spirits.” Anything which con- 
tributes to this by changing the tone of 
thought, or by inspiring hope, would be 
helpful so far forth, and in cases where 
the disease is in the imagination would 
lead to cure. Such diversion may be 
variously secured according to the char- 
acter and mental development of the per- 
son. It may be brought about by a 

change of physician or treatment, or by 





giving a medicine with an outlandis ] 


name, or, in certain cases, by the perform- 
ances of the mind-curers. The expecta- 
tion onthe part of the patient, however, 
seems to be the real source of the influ- 


ence. That this influence is easily extin- 


guished by serious disease is only too well 
established. The mind can triumph over 
toothache for a few moments before ex- 
traction; but ouly the forceps can effect a 
final cure. 

Of mind-cure metapbysics we forbear to 
speak; but in judging of mind-cure prac- 
tice the points mentioned must be remem- 
bered. Nothing but a very extensive study 
of medical statistics, with the result of 
showing a large preponderance of success 
in favor of the mental treatment, would 
give it any claim to consideration; and 
then it would be an open question whether 
this result would prove the mind-cure, or 
rather prove the worthlessness of medicine 
in general. That no such statistical study 
has been made is evident. We have had 
simply # report of picked cases such as 
any system of quackery can show, not even 
excepting the medicine-man of the Indians. 

We recall a tradition from our younger 
days concerning the marvelous hygienic 
virtues of a horse-chestnut when carried 
inthe pocket. Divers oldest inhabitants 
testified thereto, and were ready to confirm 
their testimony by any amount of oaths. 
We have no doubt that the horse-chestnut 
cure could make as good a statistical show- 
ing as the mind-cure, if it were as well ad- 
vertised. We might have the metaphysics 
of the horse-chestnut and the horse-chest- 
nut college, and miracles would be wrought 
fully equal to any mind-cure. But so long 
as believers in mind-cure are found the 
science will flourish. Its financial advan- 
tages are too manifest to permit of any 
doubt on this head. Years ago there used 
to be a postoffice in Boston where letters 
were mailed to Heaven at two dollars a 
piece. A star route of this sort will never 
be discontinued, so long as any one can be 
found to pay the postage. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 


THE HEAVENLY TREASURE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











Our Saviour in his Sermon on the Mount 
said to those who heard him, and, by the 
record of the words then spoken, now says 
to the race: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal ; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in Heaven where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” 

The two kinds of treasures here referred 
to, are the earthly and temporal, and the 
heavenly and future; and although widely 
different, both are designated by the same 
term. The phrase ‘‘treasures upon earth,” 
taken in the comprehensive sense, em- 
braces all forms of what we call property, 
riches, wealth, worldly possessions, owned 
and controlled by individual persons, aud 
hence usually spoken of as private propeity. 
Such property among the Jews in the days 
of Christ, consisted in costly and splendid 
articles of dress, gold, silver, and valuable 
gems, as well as in houses and lands; and 
he, hence, speaks of it as liable to be cor- 
rupted or damaged by moth and rust, and 
also stolen by thieves. 

The direction not to lay up for ourselves 
such treasures does not imply that they 
have absolutely no value, or that we are to 
abandon all the industries needful for the 
supply of our temporal wants, or that there 
is necessarily any impropriety in the accu- 
mulation of worldly property. No such 
doctrine is involved in the requirements or 
prohibitions of Christianity. The acquisi- 
tion of property may be a perfectly legiti- 
mate object of desire and pursuit. The 
moral question depends on the motive, the 
method and the use. There is no sin in 
simply being rich, and no virtue in simply 
being poor. Idleness is not a virtue, and 
diligence in business is not a vice, and not 
inconsistent with being ‘‘fervent § in 
spirit.” The banker in his counting-room, 
the merchant in his store, and the manu- 
facturer in his factory, may as really serve 
God in these avocations as the minister 
in his pulpit. 

God commands us to work six days in 





every seven, and bas ordained that the race 
shall live in this world by, the sweat of its 
brow. He meant it to bea world of diver- 
sifed and mutually helpful industries. 


‘These industries are promotive of virtue, 


and furnish a very important protection 
against the temptations of vice. Paul ex- 
horted the Thessalonians to work with 
their own hands that they. might have lack 
of nothing, and also told the Ephesians to 
labor with their hands, doing that which 
is good, that they might ‘‘ have to give 
to him that needeth.” 

The great difficulty, however, with the 
human race, in respect to ‘‘ treasures upon 
earth,” consists in an unreasonable and sin- 
ful passion for their acquisition, leading to 
an all-absorbing and intense worldliness of 
thought and feeling that excludes God from 
the mind, and makes these treasures the 
inspiration and end of life. Paul tells us 
that ‘‘ they that will be rich fall into temp- 
tation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” He adds that 
** the love of money is the root of all evil.” 
It is to men, considered with reference to 
this state of mind—men enamored, be- 
witched, and utterly misled by “‘ the love of 
money ”—that Christ speaks in what he says 
about earthly treasures. He reminds them 
that such treasures have, to their possessor, 
no lasting permanence, and cannot there- 
fore be the supreme good. What one is in 
his moral character, and not what he owns 
on earth, is the great question with God, 
and should be with man. 

Our Saviour, in the parable of the rich fool, 
sets before us the case of a certain rich man 
whose ground *‘ brought forth plentifully,” 
and who said witbia himself: *‘ What shall 
I do, because I have no room where to be- 
stow my fruits?” He resolved to pull 
down his barns and build greater, and 
there bestow all his fruits and his goods, 
and then say to his soul: ‘‘ Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” God 
said to that man: ‘‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee; then 
whose shall those things be, which thou 
hast provided?” The Saviour adds: ‘‘ So 
is he that layeth up treasure for himself, 
and is not rich toward God.” 

Whether such fools die millionaires or 
not, they are very stire to be poor toward 
God and poor for eternity. They are self- 
doomed by the very terms of their own 
condition. Misfortune may make them 
bankrupts, and death certainly will. Well 
were it foy them if they would reasonably 
consider the question: ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” Weil were it for them if they had 
the wisdom to follow the direction of 
Christ in respect to **treasures upon earth.” 
Well were it for them if they would heed 
the earnest and oft-repeated warnings of 
the Bible in regard to the immoderate and 
sinful passion for worldly wealth. The 
fundamental principle of their lives, un- 
less corrected, means ultimate damnation, 
and that damnation it will work out with 
the certainty of fate. They will finally rot 
in the grave, like a common pauper, and 
at last go to their ‘‘own place,” like ail 
other unrepentant and unbelieving sin- 
ners. They are out of harmony with God, 
and with the great purpose for which they 
were created and sent into this world. 
What they call success is simply a stupen- 
dous failure, and in due season they will 
see this fact themselves. 


The other direction of the Saviour relates 
to what he calls ‘‘ treasures in Heaven,” 
and is in these words: ‘‘ But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal.” By the term ‘‘ Heaven,” as here 
used, Christ evidently means the celestial 
abode of the righteous after death, in con- 
trast with the ‘‘earth” as our present 
dwelling place; and by -*‘ treasures” he 
means whatever constitutes the future and 
heavenly life, considered under the special 
form of thought suggested by the term it- 
self. If there are ‘‘ treasures upon earth,” 
which it should not be our supreme busi- 
ness to lay up for ourselves, there are also 
‘treasures in Heaven”; and to secure the 
latter, rather than the former, should 





be the great object of our pursuit, while 
making the journey of life. 

The same term, for heayenly things, oc- 
curs in the conversation of Christ with the 
young man who wished to know what he 
should do to inherit eternal life. And, in- 
asmuch as he proposed to merit eternal life 
by his own good works, Jesus referred him 
to the commandments of the moral law; 
and when the young man replied that he 
had kept all these from his youth up, Jesus 
further said tohim: ‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven, and come and follow me.” Sv, 
also, upon another occasion, the great 
Teacher said: ‘‘ Provide yourselves bags 
that wax not old, a treasure in the Heavy- 
ens that faileth not.” 

We thus see that the term ‘ treasures,’’ 
80 significant in application to worldly 
possessions, forms a part of the 
imagery of the Bible in disclosing 
to us the heavenly life. Not poverty 
with its wants, its inéunveniences, 
and often its great discomforts, but wealth 
with its ease, its advantages, and its rank, 
is selected for this purpose. Those who 
are toiling for riches, in anticipation of 
what they are to gain therefrom, are 
pointed to the greater riches of Heaven, for 
the acquisition of which it will be wise to 
spend their time and strength. These are 
the true riches, and he who gains them will 
be rich indeed, however poor he may be in 
this world’s goods. Death will place him 
in a palace thore gOrgeous than any ever 
occupied by earthly royalty. A crown of 
righteousness will rest upon his head, and 
celestial embroidery adorn the robe he 
wears. He will have no wants unsupplied. 
His rank in Heaven will be that of an heir 
of God and ajoint heir with Christ. He 
will be a member of the best society in the 
universe. The purest and wisest beings 
will be his associates and friends. Glory 
and honor, blessedness and peace, will 
establish an eternal hoihe in his bosom. He 
will have what this world’s wealth cannot 
buy. 

The contrast between the two kinds 
of treasures, as drawn by the Saviour 
shows the vast difference between 
them, while it enforces the idea 
he meant to convey. Earthly treas- 
ures have, to their possessor, no abiding 
permanence. Moth and rust may corrupt 
them; thieves may break througli and steal 
them; and when death comes he must losé 
them all. He cannotcarry them with him, 
and they would be of no value to him if he 
could. The heavenly treasures, on the 
other hand, last forever. No moth or rust 
ever corrupts them, and no_ thieves 
ever steal them. They never take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Revolu- 
tions will not endanger them, fluctuations 
will not depreciate them, and use will not 
exhaust them. Bankruptcies will not scat- 
ter them. Absolute certainty and absolute 
permanence attach to them forever. Christ 
speaks of the treasure in Heaven as a treas- 
ure ‘that faileth not.” Itis the only 
treasure possible to man that possesses this 
attribute. All other treasures will at last 
fail. This never fails. 

The acquisition of great worldly wealth 
falls to the lot of comparatively few per- 
sons, however ardently we may strive for 
it; yet the heavenly treasure is a kind of 
wealth in which we may all share, securing 
a good title to it while here, and entering 
into its actual possession and enjoyment 
hereafter. Each one in this sense, may, 
during this short day of life, enrich him- 
self forever. The day is long enough for 
this purpose. The Saviour implies this in 
directing us to lay up for ourselves treas- 
ures in Heaven. We can lay up these 
treasures. The Bible sets before us this 
stupendous possibility and affirms its truth. 
Where then is the hour, yea, the moment, 
in which we can afford to act as if it were 
not true? How can we consent to waste & 
life fraught with such a magnificent oppor- 
tunity? 

We have but one life to live on earth, and 
when spent, we cannot relive it and correct 
its mistakes. Every inch of it involves un- 
certainty as to itscontinuance. It is, from 


the cradle to the grave, dotted with the 
marks of death; and when its last moment 
wrill come we do not know. The signals of 
nrortality hang over every path we tread. 
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If we waste this one life, and thereby fail 
to gain the heavenly treasure, what can 
ever be a compensation for the awful fail- 
ure? We surely can find no such compen- 
sation in the momentary pleasures of sin. 
These pleasures, being dependent upon 
life, will themselves soon be out of date. 
Their value, at the utmost, is transient. 
They will desert us at death, and may do 
so before death. We cannot carry them 
with us to the world of spirits. He whose 
practical theory of life isto have what Le 
calls a good time in the selfish and sinful 
sense, is sure to have a bad time in eternity. 
The rich man who lifted up his eyes in 
Hell, being in torment, made this discov- 
ery. 

Ah! reader, why not read again what 
Christ says in regard to the ‘‘ treasures upon 
earth” and the ‘treasures in Heaven’? 
Why not follow his counsel in respect to 
both? Why not submit the guidance of 
your life to the wisdom of the wisest and 
best being that ever spake to man? Jesus 
Christ on earth was God himself manifested 
in the flesh. In him dwelt all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily; and when he spake 
God spake by his lips. His wisdom, in be- 
ing divine, excludes the possibility of error 
or mistake. He knew what was in man, 
for what man was made, and what is best 
forman. Having this supreme wisdom, 
he tells us to lay up for ourselves ** treas- 
ures in Heaven.” His words, while advis- 
ory, are also authoritative. We cannot 
afford to disobey them. 

And as to the manner of compliance 
with the direction of Christ, so as to make 
sure of the heavenly treasure, the light of 
the Bible is as clear as the sun at mid-day, 
If there are some things in that Book too 
high and too deep for our comprehension, 
this is not one of them. God, in his Word, 
tells us that, in the person and work of 
Christ, he has provided a full and complete 
salvation for our world, and that what is 
r. quired of us, in order to be saved thereby, 
is the acceptance of this salvation by re- 
pentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, proving the same by an earn- 
est, honest, and persistent effort to obey 
the precepts of the Divine Word. This is 
the whole of it in a single sentence. This 
will lay up *‘ a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not.” More is not demanded, and 
less will not suffice. Doing this, we need 
do no more. Failing to do it, whatever 
else we do or omit, we shall ultimately be 
found without a title to this treasure. 
God’s way on this subject must be our way. 

Millions of men have lived in this world, 

and left it, without such a title, not because 
they were absolutely ignorant of the way of 
life, not because they were positive disbe- 
lievers in the truth of the Gospel, not be- 
cause they deliberately meant always to 
disregard this truth, and not because they 
were never impressed with its importance 
to them, but because, as it seemed to them, 
they never found just the right time to 
make their own personal salvation a mat- 
ter of immediate, practical, and final ac- 
tion. They always had something else on 
hand, which they deemed it more important 
todo. On the question of time they were 
wholly delinquent; and so they died and 
went to the bar of God. The direction to 
‘seek first the kingdom of God and bis 
righteousness” never controlled their ac- 
tion, They acquired the habit of disobe- 
dience; and this habit, as years advanced, 
settled into a fixed, inveterate and con- 
firmed posture of mind, and perpetuated 
itself without resistance, and almost with- 
out any cunsciousness of its presence. 


One of the saddest illustrations of this 
persistent delinquency is furnished by the 
record of an old man, whose trembling 
limbs and whitened locks point to a speedy 
fate, aud all of whose days have been spent 
without the slightest effort to lay up for 
himself any treasure in Heaven. Flis 
childhood and youth were thus spent; his 
manhood and middle age were thus spent; 
and now there he is, on the very margin of 
the grave, with, perhaps, three-quarters of a 
century behind him, with life almost gone 
with eternity just before him, and with not 
the first thing yet done in the way of prep- 
aration for Heaven. Death frowns upon 
him. He has no pleasure in thinking of 
the past, none in the present, aud none in 
the future. Meditation brings him no joy. 

Memory and conscience afford him no com- 





fort. Heis without the blessing of hope 
when he most needs it. The disabilities and 
pains of his body make life a burden to 
him. The activities of business that once 
employed his tioughts he can no longer 
bear. Amusements have ceased to please 
him. He must from sheer necessity lay 
down the earthly tasks of life. Soon he will 
be dead, and he knows it. 

Alas! for that man, there are no pros- 
pects before him that hopefully invite his 
thoughts to the spirit world. The Book 
Divine is no source of comfort to him. He 
is not sufficiently familiar with it to be com. 
forted by it, and not in a moral condition 
to receive its comforts, or be entitled to 
them. The simple truth is that he has laid 
up for himself no treasure in Heaven. That 
one thing he has not done. Many things 
be hasalone, but this one thing, never. He 
may leave millions to his children, yet there 
are no millions for him in the skies. His 
whole record on earth is wrong—funda- 
mentally and awfully wrong. Hisisa 
godless old age, unblest with the joys and 
hopes of the Christian life. And there he 
is at last, in his feebleness and decay, near 
the end of a wasted and misspent exist- 
ence on earth, a sore affliction to himself 
and a solemn warning to every passer-by. 
Who will envy him his lot? Who should 
imitate his example? 

Behold the contrast between that man 
and Paul *‘ the aged,” and read the lesson 
taught by both. The latter had the wis- 
dom to lay up for himself ‘treasures in 
Heaven.” He heard the call of J: sus, and 
not being ‘‘ disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision,” said: ‘* Lord, what wilt thou,have 
me do?” He spent bis ensuing days in the 
service of the Saviour; and when the 
shadows of life’s evening were gathering 
over him, and death by martyrdom was io 
immediate prospect, he said, in his letter to 
Timothy, his friend and fellow laborer: 
‘For I am now ready,to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. 1 have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith, Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 

Paul’s memory of the past, his con- 
sciousness of the present, and his hope for 
the future, made him serene and happy 
when death stared him in the face. He 
was a victor and a hero when a different 
life and a different character would have 
made him a coward. He was not afraid to 
die. The sequel after death awakened no 
terror in his bosom. He had much to 
gain, and nothing to lose, by dying. 
Which, then, is the wiser life to live—that 
of Paul, the servant and the preacher of 
Christ, who laid up for himself *‘ a treas- 
ure in the heavens that faileth not,” and 
who, by dying, entered into the actual 
possession of that treasure, or that of the 
godless and graceless sinner, who concerns 
himself only with ‘‘ treasures upon earth,” 
and lays up no ‘‘treasures in Heaven”? 
Which will, in the end, seem the better 
life? Which will we be glad to have lived 
when we can live here no longer? 

Brook yy, N. Y. 


A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


A TALK TO A KNIGHT OF LABOR, 








BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


TALKING to a Knight of Labor, I would 
say: A great many men are now talking to 
you, at you, and about you. These talk- 
ers consider you from two quite distinct 
points of view. One class look upon you 
as little children in wisdom, whose favor 
is to be gained, not by telling you what is 
true, but by telling you what they think it 
is most agreeable to you to hear. They 
pat you on the back, tell you what smart 
little boys you are, and offer you candy in 
order that you may think well of them and 
vote forthem. They say it is of no use to 
reason with you, or do anything but humor 
and cajole you. The other class look upon 
you as mature men of sense, animated by 
motives as high as those which move men 
in general, ready to do what is for the 
greatest good to the greatest number; but 
not so thoroughly trained in history, geog- 
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rapby, and other branches of knowledge 
that you have all the facts which ought to 
guide you at yourfinger ends. If youhave 
read my preceding chapters you willsee that 
I belong to this second class; and you will 
bear me witness that I never offered you a 
single stick of candy to vote forme. I now 
want to say something equarely at you 
about your platform, your work, and your 
surroundings. 

Your platform begins by claiming that 
“the alarming development and agiess- 
iveness of great capitalists and corporations, 
unless checked, will invariably lead to the 
pauperization and hopeless degradation of 
the toiling masses,” and then says: ‘‘It 
is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full 
blessings of life, that a check be plaeed 
upon unjust accumulation and the power 
for evil of aggregated wealth.” You your- 
selves are supposed to belong to these 
‘toiling masses” whom pauperization 
and holpeless degradation are s:aring in 
the face. Now I submit that to talk of men 
who contribute as much time and money 
as you do to printing, publications, holdiug 
meetings and supporting public speakers, 
strikers, and unemployed members, being 
pauperized and degraded is a contradiction 
in terms. It is like a body of sturdy men 
walking through the streets and crying 
aloud: *‘ We are sick and in prison and so 
weak from starvation that we can scarcely 
speak or move.” Men who are really pau- 
perized and degraded, cannot combine as 
you have done and cannot raise the moneys 
which your order commands. You will 
see the contrast in its strongest light by in- 
quiring how it comes that you are go suc- 
cessful in your efforts. 

Two or three hundred years ago the for- 
matiou of any such organization as yours 
would have been utterly out of the ques- 
tion; and that for two reasons. In the first 
place the Jaws did not recognize the equal 
rights of all men to combine together for 
promoting their objeets. Had it then been 
attempted to form an order of the Kyights 
of Labor for the purpose of doing what you 
have done in this country,the leaders would 
have been brought into court and subjected 
to long terms of imprisonmen’. Itis be- 
cauee Our ideas of human rights and hu- 
man liberties have advanced, and have 
found expression in our laws and political 
institutions, that you are now allowed to 
become Knights of Labor at all. 

In the next place the formation of such 
an order in former times was impossible 
because laboring men could not possibly 
spare the time, money, or thought to en- 
gage insuch business. In order to make a 
bare living they had to woik from twelve 
to sixteen hours a day. Not only grown 
people had to work, but as soon as a child 
acquired the muscular ability to perform 
apy regular Jabor it had to help earn a liv- 
ing, instead of going to school as your chil- 
dren do. The result of this was that they 
never had either the time or ability to edu- 
cate themselves into our modein ideas, 
After working twelve or sixteen hours 
children were too tired to learn, and grown 
people were too tired to think. Every 
hour which a laborer gave to the formation 
or business of a great organization would 
have been so much out of his means of 
living. 

This is no longer the case. Evidently 
when laborers can make a living from 
eight to twelve hours’ work, can spare 
the time, the money and the thought to 
engage in organizing, and can let their 
children go to the public schools, there 
has been a very great change in their 
condition. Now let me ask you why this 
change? I want you to ask it yourself and 
to ask all your fellow knights,and not to be 
satisfied until you get an answer which is 
perfectly satisfactory to you. I will tell 
you my answer. It has all been done by 
capital, capitalists and corporations. You 
are able now to make a living with such 
comparative ease on account of the intro. 
duction of machinery, and the building of 
railroads to make and bring within reach 
of you the necessaries of life. In modern 
society capital means railroads, steamboats 
and machinery. And capitalists mean the 
men who know how to build railroads and 
steamboats, and run machinery, and who 
are willing to apply their wealth-producing 
powers to such enterprises. To say that 
such men and such things lead to your 


pauperization is like saying that the bread 
you eat leads to starvation, and that the 
house you are in is the cause of your ex- 
posure to the weather. It is as near to a 
contradiction in terms as anything well 
can be. 

You probably know that the great ques- 
tion which has: divided men during the 
last two hundred years is whether, you, the 
laboring masses, can safely be entrusted 
with deciding upon your own destinies. 
The old conservative party thinks you can- 
not, It says that the management of pub- 
lic affairs requires the highest wisdom, and 
as you do not possess this wisdom you 
must not be allowed to exercise power. 
The other side denies this, and claims that 
great wisdom is not necessary to the exer- 
cise of power, und that if you cannot act 
yourselves you will choose wiser men to 
act for you. 

It seems to me that the present is the 
most critical time the world has ever 
seen for these two theories to be tried and 
settled. There is nothing in history to cor- 
respond to the improvement in the laboring 
man’s condition; I mean the condition of 
that class of laborers who join the Knights, 
during the last twenty years. For the first 
time in the history of the world millions of 
toiling laborers have been able to collect 
hundreds of thousands—I suppose indeed 
millions—of dollars, for the purpose of giv- 
ing effect to their views of society and 
government, Thus the conservative and 
progressive parties have before them the 
very men whom they have been disputing 
about, just getting ready to act, and the 
whole question is whether they will use 
their newly acquired powers wisely or fool- 
ishly. I have no hesitation in saying that 
if you use it as indicated in your platform, 
and as it has already been used, you will 
use it foolishly and in a way that will ulti- 
mately lead to its loss and to your own deg- 
radation. Letus see if this is not true. 

In the first place, if you will read the 
preceding chapters clearly, and study out 
the conditions on which your welfare de- 
pends, you willsee as plain as day that you 
have been enguged in attacking the very 
iustrumentalities which have given you 
the power you now wield. It is capital, 
as embodied in railways and machinery, 

which has given you ali these benefits, with 
the power they bring, and capital is one of 
the main objects which you attack. Per- 
baps you may say that it is not the capital 
itself, but the owners of it, which you at- 
tack. But if you will read carefully what 
I have said you will see that the owners 
are nothing more than the managers of the 
capital, and that, if you do not allow them 
the privilege of managing the capital they 
have acquired, the capital itself will disap- 
pear with them. 

But this is not the only foolish thing you 
are doing. You are rejecting something 
which more than arything else makes life 
worth living, and which has cost your fore- 
fathers more toil and bloodshed than any- 
thing else in the world—vamely, ‘ndividual 
liberty. The other day a mechanic was 
asked why he engaged in the strike when 
he was perfcctly satisfied with his em- 
ployer and when the strike would probably 
subject his wife and children to distress. 
He replied that he was ordered to do so, 
and must obey at whatever cost. If asked 
to justify his course, he would probably 
have said that he had voluntarily given up 
his own individual rights for what he sup- 
posed to be the benefit of his class. 

Now what I wish to impress upon you 
is this—that the position of a man who thus 
gives up his individual liberty is worse 
than the position of the meanest subject of 
the greatest tyrant of modern times. When 
a man receives the order ‘*Do not go to 
work to-day,” itis the same to him whether 
it comes from @ czar, a satrap, ora mas- 
ter workman. Our laws do not even rec- 
ognize the right of a man to sell himself 
in slavery, and except as a matter of senti- 
ment and feeling this giving up of liberty 
is not a whit better than an involuntary 
slavery. 

You not only surrender your own natural 
rights, but you encroach upon the rights of 
such of your fellow-laborers as will not or 
cannot join your ranks in the most cruel 
manner. If there is any one natural right 
of humanity which the most heartless ty- 





rant never dared to deny it is that of ever 
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mao to make “an honest “living in his own 
wav, by anv reputable pursuit he chooses 
to follow. But one great object of your 
organization is to prevent every skilled la- 
borer from making a living unless he will 
join a labor union. The man may not be 
ab'e to earn union wages; be may have such 
a sense of bis rights that he will not be- 
come the subject of a tyranpy: he may pot 
be willing to contribute money for the 
suprort of strikers; be may have a family 
of be!pless children dependent on him for 
support. In every case your members are 
required to refuse to work with bim, end 
to do all in their power not only to secure 
his pauperization and degradation, but the 
extinction of himself and bis race. Never 
was a tyrant, never was a public enemy, 
never was an invading army, engaged in 
greater cruelty than this. 
Wasntinetoa, D.C. 
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SUNNY ITALY. 
A WINTER LETTER, 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


An English friend, in a late letter, says: 
**T envy you the mild air and blue skies of 
supny Italy.” 

We laugbed a bitter laugh at the uncon- 
scious irony of these words. As far as our 
experience goes, the terms ‘* mild” and 
‘* sunny” are never exactly anplicable to a 
winter in northern Italy, and this year they 
happened to be wildly inappropriate. From 
the middle of October we had almost 
continuous cold, or cbilly weather, with 
frequent storms and beavy fogs, of the 
soaking, suffocating, blinding British sort. 
Indeed, Evgland, while on ber way to an- 
nex Burmah. seems to have se‘zed upon 
poor old Lombardy, and put the unbappy 
province under the protectorate of one of 
her most ancient imprrial institutions. 
Amid these elemental ills we bave had 
some comfort in the **company,” which, 
they say, ‘‘misery loves.” All Europe, ex- 
cep’ Russia, singularly exempt this season, 
has been afflicted with the plagues of frost 
avd snow. Whole Austrian villages bave 
been snowed under, leaving little besides the 
bell-towers of the parish church above the 
white, w'de waste. On amorning of intense 
cold, which followed a sleety rain, the 
through traia from Paris came into Berlin, 
a moving gallery of ice, all the doors of the 
carriages 80 fast frozen up that a 
smith had to be sent for to ef- 
fect a forcible entrance and_ release 
the chilled and clamorous passengers. There 
was a great snow bluckade in Vienna, 
where, on 12,000 men were employed in 
opening the streets. Here we have scarcely 
had soow enough to trim with ermine the 
eloaks and tunics of the statues on the 
Leonardo da Vinci monument, in tbe Piazza 
da Scala. It is consoling to think how 
some ‘ate exulting and pitying friends are 
catcbing it at Nice and San Remo, and even 
in Naples and Sicily, where the people are 
shivering around their volcanoes, and 
tempted to couch down in lava beds, and 
where the crapge trees are a-blossom with 
snow fi:kes, and lizards are flying before 
blizzards. 

For a few davslately, the surly gray skies 
seemed to relent and let ont upon us—per- 
haps, unbeknownst to themselves—a little 
real sunshine; but to-day all is changed 
and the fog is back on the field of its old 
operations. I am told that such fogs are in- 
digenous and immemurial in this region,and 
that they even played an important part in 
the early bi tory of Milan, the Mediolanum 
of the Romens—that, in fact. toey furnished 
its best ration d'etre—at least, after its total 
destruction by Frederic Barbaroega, With 
few vatvral advantages and a tractions, 
eommercinl or picturesque; with certain 
positive disadvantages of position and cli- 
mate. it yet was hound to be acitv, and a 
city it was finslly in spite of manv viciesi- 
tudes and hosts of enemies. Its chief 
inbabitants in the old hrro'e days, were, 
80 runs the Jegend, a wild robher commu. 
nity, who, under the cover of the friendly 
fogs used to eally forth on the highways. 
to interespt and ep il traveling merchanta, 
and even p'lvrims bound for the Hoh Citv, 
or returning thence, Their “ wentler epir- 
itive ” accomplished, thev took refuge from 
puranitunder the protecting wris of the 
Nebbia. ®othey thrived and prospered 
mightily, and after some two hundred years 





founded this grand cathedral. I am the 
more inclined to credit this legend from a 
knowledge of certain facts in the modern 
history of Milan, and of ‘‘the tricks and 
the manners” of certain Milanese. This 
city bas been for more than a century the 
musical capital and mart of Italy, not to 
say of Europe, while having the worst cli- 
mate of any large town in Italy for singers, 
being, in fact, a regular forcing-house of 
laryngitis, broncbitis and all other diseases 
of the respiratory organs. Here do con- 
gregate a very peculiar people, whose trade 
isin all varieties of human singing birds. 
In this people live the transmitted but 
hardly transmuted instincts of their preda- 
tory ancestors. Under the benign influ- 
ences of Christianity and civilization they 
bave taken to occupations less reckless 
and risky than brigandage: they are not 
dashing, mounted highwaymen, or bold, 
bad foot-pads; they are known as 
Impressari, Agenti, Maetri, and wusical 
jourvalists—and they are ‘all honorable 
men.” To Milan come from all parts of 
Italy, from all the countries of Europe, 
‘rom the United States and “the Golden 
South Americas,” pupils seeking masters, 
singers seeking débuts, and engagements, 
and managers seeking artists; so the 
business for the agents and middlemen 
here, is, when not overdone, nearly as 
profitable as, and a little less pre- 
carious than, the old brigaadage. As 
for honesty there islittle choice. Of late 
years, since the evident decadence of Ital- 
ian opera in England, France and America, 
and especially since cholera has, for the sec. 
ond time, put its paralyzing foot upon Italy, 
the trade has suffere’. The marketis over- 
stocked with unrpgaged artists, and the 
great Galleria of Vittorio Emanuele, the 
Musical ’Change, is thronged by idle, anx- 
ious agents. The cruel scarcity of the sea- 
son adds to the demoralization and desper- 
ation of operatic managers, the public de- 
clining to brave such cold and storm forthe 
most harmonious opera or heavenly ballet 
in apvything !ike paying numbers; and those 
who do come are in bad humor from dis- 
comfort and more than usually exacting 
and capricious. 

This long, weary absence of sunshine, 
of everything cbeering in earth or sky, has 
brought its usual despondencies and de- 
spairs to the poor and the afilicted. Cases 
of sudden madness are very frequent and 
the suicides are innumerable. Last year 
the poor creatures took to the rivers and 
canals in great numbers; this year, im- 
prisoned by cold and storm, brought to bay 
in their miserable garrets by pitiless poverty, 
a plunge from a fifth or sixth story window 
into the dark depths of a stone-paved court 
is the preva'‘ling mode. The number of 
suicides afcer this awful manner, in this 
city alone, is something appalling. One 
scarcely enters a strange court without 
fearful upward glances, lest some desper- 
ate absconding soul should crush one with 
its discarded burden of mortality, remem- 
bering the poor lady who was killed beside 
the great Catbedral, bv an unhappy stranger 
leaning from the roof, and falling upon her 
like a buman aerolite. This vear not the 
sublime interior of that thrice sacred 
Duomo has been resnected. One efternoon, 
shortly before Christmas, a well-dressed, 
handsome man of about forty was ob- 
served wanderirg about the Cathedral, 
looking at the pictures and scu!ptures and 
bowing before the altars, ncthing in bis 
monner revealing any mental perturhation, 
orfatalpurpore At length he knelt on a 
bench over the subterrancan chanel and 
tomb of San Carin, and after praving fer- 
vertly. drew a revolver from hia pocket 
and did hia dread‘’ul work right then ard 
there; thinking. no @oubt. the hetter place, 
the het‘er deed. The same friend who 
congratulated me on the ‘mild air and 
blue ekies,” ete., felicitated me on the priv- 
ileve ofa daily view of the great catherral. 
Ah! Iam afraid that if familierity haa not 
hred con‘empt. it hes produced something 
like irdiffererce, Under the morn and 
stara the building always imnresseame pro. 
fonndlv. loremine un hefore me like a meun- 
tain of ght: but by dey I either find 
fault with it for ita sunersbundarce of de. 
tail orits lack of propor'ion, or pass it, by 
with e es that see not, as it were. Squire 
Peahody’s big barn. But the Milavese 
people have for ita perfect worship; they 
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adore every one or its ninety-eight towrelles 
—every one of its 2 000 marble statues. So 
when the news of that mortal sacrilege 
spread through the city it created intense 
excitement and profound horror. The 
Cathedral after being cleared of a mighty 
crowd of people, many of whom follow ed 
that dreidful gory object to the hospital, 
was closed; the Archbishop came and or- 
flered all the sacred vessels removed to the 
Chapel of San Raffuelo, and for days the 
work of purification and propitation went 
on. Atlast—the curse and taiot of blood re- 
moved—the people were re-admitted to 
their glorious temple; that many pin- 
pacled atonement for the sins of poor 
humanity ; that aspiration, that absolution 
in stone. 

Italians, like all imaginative people, are 
superstitious. They shook their heads and 
raised their shou'ders over the November 
shower of stars, prophesyiog death and dis- 
aster, and the least superstitious thought 
of these predictions when, almost immedi 
ately after, we read of the demise of the 
poor young Spavish king. For many days 
our journals were filled with acc unts of 
the painful scenes in that gorgeous death- 
chamber, in which, also, his beloved 
Mercedes bad passed away, with descriptions 
of his prolonged agony, and later of the 
pompous rites and ceremonies of his sepul- 
ture in the Escurial. By the way, one of 
those ceremonies struck me as somewhat 
Hibernian in character. The captain of 
the Royal Guard standing by the open coffin, 
solemnly addressed| the deceased monarch 
thus: ‘Sire! Sire! Sire! Why does your 
Majesty notrespond? Is, then, your Majesty 
truly dead?” 

For the going out of such a splendid 
young life as that of Alfonso, with all the 
tremendous national interests involved, 
stars—that is,meteors—might without a loss 
of dignity have come down; but I don’t 
believe they did, more than for the with- 
drawal at the same time, from our midst 
and from the literary and scholarly circles 
of Italy, of a life luminous with thought, 
tare attuinments and well-earned wide re- 
nown. Count Andrea Maffei was a familiar 
and imposing figure in the streets and pub- 
lic gatherings of Milan. Though nearly 
ninety, he was still active and vigorous, car- 
rying bimself with stately erectness. 
While his abundant white hair and beard 
gave him a venerable appearance, eternal 
youth burned in his eye and flashed in his 
smile. Maffei was chiefly famous as 4 
translator. A marvelous linguist, getting 
at the heart of a language and the soul of 
an author, he also brought rare original 
pvetic genius to his work, so that the great- 
est productions of the greatest foreign 
poets and dramatists lost little, either in 
thought, form, or melody, in bis versions. 
He unlocked for the Ita'ians the grand treas- 
ure-bouses of English, German and French 
literature, producing matchless translations 
of the masterpieces of Goethe, Scbiller, 
Shakespeare, Milton and Byron. With 
equal zest and success he grappled with 
‘* Paradise Lost ” and ‘‘ Parisina,” ‘‘ Faust” 
and ‘‘ Moore’s Melodies.” But reflections 
of the genius of others, marvelously true 
and graceful as they were, did not content 
Maffei. He wrote also charming poems 
and romances, and contributed to many 
Italian publications. He was also famed 
for classical scholarship. The Count, like 
Victor Hugo, had in a devoted and gifted 
woman, his dearest, faithfulest and most 
helpful friend and discinle. This lady was 
the poetess. Francesca Lutti, who, to his 
great grief, died suddenly in 1879. But, 
unlike that magnificent egoist, the sublime 
Hugo. he neither separated his devoted 
friend from her art or ber hushband—as, 
under his inspiration and teaching, sbe did 
her best work and won her proudest laurels, 
ard the Cavaliere Lutti bimeelf consoled 
while sharing his grief over herdeath. He 
it was that,when Maffei was stricken down 
with paralysis, burried un from Florence, 
to watch by the bedside of the old poet, to 
soothe bv his loving, unvearying cares the 
suffering of hereless days and nights and 
the supreme death agonv. His tender hand 
closed the eves that had looked on 89 much 
life, and through which had looked so mucb 
life. Such afriendship as this is a rare 
thing anywhere; in Italy it is a prodigy, a 
phenomenon. 

As Maffei was a senator as well as a poet 





he bad a grand funeral, religious, civic and 
military. All the world was out, and the 
sun shone, fora rarity, as a special conces- 
sion—shone on his coffin as it emerged from 


the Capella Ardente, where he had lain in * 


state and on the stately hearse as it moved 
through the crowded streets like a small 
mountain of flowers. 

Italy is never tired of honoring ber great 
men, living or dead, artists. poets ur patri- 
ots. ‘he front of the hotel in which 
Maffei died in the Piazza Sav Fedele, is 
marked by a large marble tablet, setting 
forth the fact that Joseph Mazzini once 
lived in that house, and in 1848 marched 
thence as a coromon soldier, for a last vain 
attempt to conquer the tyrannous power of 
Austria. From this tablet hangs a wreath 
frequently renewed and tied with the Ital- 
ian colors. In the midst of the piazza 
stands the statue of Manzoni, nearly always 
with its feet covered with wreaths. On the 
anviversary of the birth of the great novel- 
ist, not only do fresh fivral tributes abound, 
but the theater bearing his ‘name is bril- 
liantly illuminated, as is the house he long 
occupied. It stands on a secluded li'tle 
fqu«re, and is piously preserved just as he 
Jeft it twelve years ago. The anviversary 
of the death of that unbeautiful royal 
idol of the Italians, Vittorio Eman- 
uele, was kept this year throughout the 
kingdom with the usual solemn observ- 
ances and sizns of mouruing. Could the 
hoary marbles of the Pantheon speak, they 
would testify that no Roman hero of the 
graad old time ever received posthumous 
honors grander or more spontaneous. And 
yet the man has been eight years dead! 
How unlike our ways! We wear our rue 
with a difference. We accord no maimed 
funeral rites, we are pot niggardly as tu 
flowers and crape, bands and banners, 
eulogies and ele gies; but ourreal moursiog 
is brief; we do not often renew our funeral 
wreaths; we de not pause even once 3 year 
to weep for our great dead, or medita'e on 
their virtues; and presently we go stumbling 
over their graves in our mad race after 
wealth and power—our restless, unresting 
national progress. Beside the tombs of our 
murdered rulers and berocs we do, indeed, 
set a temporary military guard; but we set 
there no moral guard of loyal affection and 
jealous honor, and, by-and by, the ghouls 
of political animosity and the jackals of 
personal enmity get to work to howl and 
dig and devastate, and there are none to pro- 
tect or aven; e the helpless dead. Not only do 
the Italians keep green the memory of their 
departed heroes, but honor and cherish 
those who have served them or been!oved by 
them, even when ‘not wisely.” Not long 
since, at Campidoglio, there was aremark- 
able demonstration in.honor of acer'ain Don 
Giovanni Veri'a, a priest, who, in 1849, 
saved the life of Geveral Garibaldi; and a 
a short time before the anniversary of his 
father’s death, Kirg Humbert sent noble 
representatives to the funeral at Pisa, of 
Rosa Vercellana, Countess of Mirafiori, 
the morganatic wife of Vittorio Emanuele 
—ordering a'so semi-royal ohsequies at. his 
own expense for his lowly-born step- 
mother. She was but little over fifty when 
she died, aod still retained traces of her 
early beauty. She must bave had other 
endearing qualities, as,from the time when, 
a simple contadina, she found favor in the 
eyes of her lord, the King, he is said to 
have distinguished her by peculiar con- 
sideration, and to have never tired of her. 
Sbe was to him one among a thousand. 
Bat it is not probable that even after the 
death of his queen, he ever thought of 
hoenorivg her with even hia left band till 
1868, when be fell grievousiy ill at Sau 
Rossore, and, thinking death at band, 
called on the Pope for absolution; which 
Jast sovereign grace the Pontiff refused to 
grant except on condition that bis con- 
queror-supplisot should then and there 
atone for the long wrong done his loving 
friend and attendant, a faithful daugh'er 
of the Church. This was done, and 
with reyal thoroughness. Poor Ross 
was made a lawful wedded wife by 
the Church and a Countess by Royal 
Let ers patent; her children were legiti- 
mized: an estate was given her; she was 
treated with respect by the Court and even 
the fami'y of the King. During her hus- 
band’s life ehe bore herself with dignity 
and propriety—always the ssme modest 
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attached and constant woman, and since 
his death has lived a retired and blame- 
less life, mostly with her daughter, the 
Marchesa Spinola. So, if Pio Noao, who 
was human under his holiness, imagined 
that in exacting such a marriage, when he 
had his rebellious royal subject at bay, he 
was humbling the haughty house of Savoy, 
he failed to give thereby a signal proof of 
infal'bil ty. 


MiLan, ITaxy, Jan, 15th. 


NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 
iv. 
BY J. M. BUOKLEY, D.D., 
Eprror or “THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.” 





Szoreoy is another reliaoce of the police. 
Arrests are made without publicity. No 
writ of habeas corpus exists. Newspapers 
are few in number and under the most 
rigid censorship, liable to be suppressed at 
avy moment and all the capital invested in 
them made worthless. This censorship is 
carried so far that newspapers arriving 
by mail from foreign countries are ex- 
amined in the post-office before delivery, 
and what is objected to concerning Russia 
is erased or covered with ink or some other 
preparation of a deep black color, which 
makes the words unintelligible. I saw 
several copies of the Londun Times and of 
other papers that had been sujected to 
this process. Foreign residents of St. 
Petersburg, not connected with the diplo- 
matic service of their owa country, are in the 
habit of having their newspapers, and some 
of them their letters, sent to the care of 
their embassies. Arrests may be made on 
suspicion, and men, women or children 
may be compelled, by orders issued by the 
secret police to live in any village in the 
most remote district, or be sent to Siberia 
to remaia indetinitely, A Ninlist, now re- 
siding in this country, gave aa account of 
his Own arrest in language which then 
seemed to me very extravagant, but which 
1 found to be within the limits of trutn. 
I will give the substance of his account, 
omittiag, however, minor details. He 
says: ‘It was past midnight. The beil 
rang. I jumped up at once. With tremb- 
liog hands { jit a lamp and burned several 
papers written in cipher or in invisible 
ink. Tue bell rang again. My landlady 
was very slow in getting up, tnus giving 
me an opportunity tu burn all those com- 
promising documents. With a sudden 
crash the door gave way, and the gen- 
durmes rushed iu. The captain informed 
me that, by order of the Government, he 
had come to arrest me. They took my keys 
and opened my trunks and drawers. They 
searched every nvuok and corner, carefully 
collecting every scrap of written paper. It 
took them three hours to finish the exami- 
nation. At length they put me in the car- 
riage aid nurried me to the Third Section. 
Tue heavy iron door shut behind me. A 
week passed. No officer came near me. 
At last | was brought before the chief of 
gendarmes, who sternly told me that I was 
guilty of taking part in a revolutionary 
propaganda and of pronouncing the sen- 
tence of death upon an alleged spy who 
was afterward killed by some of my com- 
rades. ‘ You will have to prove your accu- 
sations,’ Ivaid. ‘Taxt is what we shall do, 
and you meanwhile will stay at the Petra- 
paviosky fortress.’” There he remained 
two years before learning the charges 
against him. His case, with those of one 
hundred and nineteen others, he declares, 
were the first and the last tried by a jury. 
presi the whole number, in- 
he ent eg : np ae 
Saanees oie _ t, the lave Czar exclaimed 
criminals’; and ~ een ee 
he established as oaiat ee ee 
Senators; preteen Povo a ee 
Courts,” me Miltary 
Jn other countries, 


& prisone 
is free. , ¥ acquitted 


Tnis young man at the time of his 
arrest was @ medica] siudent. After his 
acquittal, he went to the medical academy 
and asked to be re-admitted to the institu. 
tion. Of the result he says: ** The General 
kindiy informed mein a whisper that the 
doors of all the universities were forever 
shut against me. I hurried to the Third 
Section. ‘1 have been acquitted by the 
Court and yet I am under punishment. 
What dves it mean?’ ‘You shall hear 


Inquisition, and he left theroom. At mid- 
night the bell rang, and toe Captain of gen- 
darmes came aguin to atrest me. That 
same night I was sent away from St. Peters- 
burg in the company of two gendarmes. 
Five days we traveled. At last we reached 
@ small village in the woods of the Arch- 
angelsk Province. ‘Guard him well if you 
don’t care to see Siberia,’ said one of the 
gendurmes to the village constable; and 
they left me without any means of subsist- 
ence.” He afierward escaped and came to 
this country. While this young poysician 
was in the fortress it was possible by vari- 
ous stratagems to communicate with the 
outside world; but since then another for- 
tress,entirely surrounded by water, bas been 
generally used for such cases. The con- 
victed are hanged or sent to Siberia, where 
the remoteness and the hardships depend 
on the gravity of the offense and the esti- 
mate held by the officials of the offender. 
‘* Suspects” are ordered to reside in par- 
ticular places, and hundreds are scattered 
about the Empire io readiness to be seized 
if evidence be forthcoming. 
From what has been said it is easy to 
understand why the acute minds that have 
planned the various acts of assassination 
have been detected; and why the number 
of plots which have been discovered be- 
fore the time fixed for tacir execution have 
cume, or which were made impussible by a 
change in the plans of their inteaded vic" 
tims is many times greater than the num- 
ber of plots whicn have been executed, 
The dire necessities of the situation have 
developed an iugenui-y in the secret police 
whico has never been surpussed ,if equaled. 
Tueir great nuinber, the use of tbe arbi- 
trary means of despotism or martial law— 
phrases that in Russia are practicality identi- 
cal—means that are in times of peace ex- 
cluded from constitutioral governments; 
unlimited facilities for currup.iog men; the 
lear produced by the disappearance of 
“suspects”; the breaking up ef combina- 
tions by the removal of tuose concerned in 
them to the must distant parts of the Em- 
pire, make it impossible to conceul tur- 
ever, Or, generally fur very long, the 
schemes that are hatching. A Nihilist may 
say: ‘‘ Among our spies were persons who 
performed double duty, spying at one aud 
une same time for us and for the Govern- 
ment. Of course they served us and tricked 
the Czar’s officers. But the most substantial 
police service was rendered us by young 
ladies, daughters of the highest officials. 
Certainly the Czar ne ver had sucn eaucated, 
tiuded, and skiliful spies in his pay as 
worked for us withcut any remuneration.” 
Inis is fine; yet he had to say: ‘* Hardly 
@ year passed before a large number of my 
comrades were arrested, and I with them.” 
The Russian characier, to use no harsher 
term, is unstable. It is a proverb brought 
in by the Irish troubles that ‘* Wuere there 
is an assassin thereis an informer.” It is 
as true in Russian circies. In almost 
every Nihilist circle there has been found 
at least one traitor, if not from purpose, 
from weakness. A Russian wr.ter, speak- 
ing of Goldenburg’s coufession, says: 
‘* Goldenburg's rather naively worded state- 
ment, ‘Our people generally objected to 
subordination,’ sets forth in homely fashion 
a lesson taught by the whole history of 
Russia—namely, toat ‘ Our people, though 
able at any moment to muster a superb 
array of personal capacities, intelleciual 
and moral, have always been, through lack 
of trainiog or sume more deep-lying natural 
basis, singularly unapt for prolonged com- 
bined action.’ ” 


Tae effect of Nihilist conspiracies thus 
far has been to rivet the chains upon the 
people’s neck rather than to break or loosen 
them. Arrests, executions, banisnments, 
transportations to Siberia, and all forms of 
repressive measures have been made neces- 
sary. When the life of the Emperor is at 
stake, and to serve him with zeal and ficel- 
ity is to expose those who do it to constant 
peril, they are compelled to use every 
means at their command to destroy con- 
spirators. 

In ancient despotisms, whether Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, or African, assassina.ions 
were not infrequent; but they were gener- 
aliy perpetrated by those who had some 
real or pretended claim, direct or indirect, 
to the throne, to whom the people would 





from me,’ said the Chief of the Russian 


those who had such influence with the 
army as to be ableto seize the crown: but in 
modern Russia the conditions are different. 
These attempts are not made by those who 
claim the throne, nor by those whose posi- 
tions in the army are such as to enable 
them to expel the Romanoffs, or by the 
people in such numbers as to overthrow 
and reconstruct the Government; but by 
isolated persons, or small bands that can- 
not avail themselves of the results. After 
every such a:tempt, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, the entire force of the Empire is 
employed to detect and punish the guilty, 
and every restriction devised to made a new 
on break impossib!e. 

Many of the outrages of which the Nihil- 
ists complain are occasioned by their own 
cooduct. Karl Blind, after describiog 
‘*the terrible punishment of trausportation 
to Siberia without trial or warning,” says: 
** Well, under Alexander Ii—‘the divine 
figure from tue North’—the transportations 
to Siberia have, of late years, attained ten 
times the number of what they aunually 
were, OD an average, under tue iron rule of 
the tyrant Nicholas.” This may be; but 
Alexander If did uot pursue this course of 
severity until after attempts were made 
upon nis life, and sympathy with them ap- 
peared in various quarters. Tae Ninilists 
themselves allow tus. Oue of tuem, writing 
in the Nurth American Review ot Fevruary, 
1879, says: ‘*Oa the sixteenth of Apru, 
1866, a crazy young iaoatic, almost a cuild, 
Katakazulf by name, fired a shot at the 
Ewperor while the iavter was stepping into 
his carriage atter a walk in toe Summer 
Garseo. Tuis fatal sbot marsed a turuing- 
point in the Cza:’s policy towaid his suo- 
jects.” What could he do when cunspira- 
cies against tue Government and his own 
lite were constantiy being unearthed? 


The eff. ct of his assassination was most 
disastrous in two particulars. It placed 
uhe entire Liberal party, which had been 
gradual.y galing strength, under the ban 
of suspicion. It gave tue supporers of 
Autucracy une means of repressing ull who 
uffered from them, by raising the cry of 
Ninilism and by prejudicing ine mind of 
the present Emperor. Tnus it produced 
ihe must exuraordioary reaction. Just 
atter the assassination of Aiexancer I l.— 
namely, July 17.n, 1881, Lread these words 
from we pen of a Ninuist: * Russia is 
moving fast. In 1861 the late Czar was 
adored like a god by his people. In 1871 
1 saw nim OFr.ving without an escort, ua 
ware that his Capital was swalming wih 
Ninuisis, Lu 1881 tue Czar, Liberator and 
refurmer was Killed at nvonday. And the 
new Czar, though in bis manilesto he said 
tuat he, ‘boldly underiovk the tasa of 
govcruing,’ dves not do anything but hide 
oimeeif cu this or tuat palace!” Tus ex- 
ulla lun Was premature. ‘ne present stave 
ot Russia is vue of extreme reacuon. Not 
in the ume of Alexander 1I., nor in that 
of Nich las, stigmatized by sume as * the 
Maniac of Autucracy,”” was tue Ceusorsnip 
of tue press more arbitrary, the invasion of 
private rignts greater, tue ** Russincauon”’ 
of the suvject stutes and Conquered races— 
such as the Voles~-more steadily pursued, 
ali sta.esmen of liberal views mure pus- 
pected, ail suspected persons more anavy- 
ingly watched und followed, all convicted 
of political offenses more speedily punished. 
Furthermore, the influence of Western 
iueas of civilization was never more vigi- 
lantly guaraed against. Tue party in 
tavor Of maintainiug Autocracy was never 
80 strong since the movement fur its over- 
throw began, fFvreign mecuanics, engi- 
neers, railway Officiais are being gradually 
replaced by Russians. In one Government 
establisament, where, a few years ago, 
hundreds of skilled workmen and heads of 
departments were employed, only two or 
three remain. Tne manitestation of power 
by the Czar increases in arbitrariness. 
Those who offena Aiexander III. are as 
summarily degraded as those who offended 
the capricious and despoiic Paul; and 
every persoo who has been disappointed 
or reprimanded is held to be material from 
which a N-hilist may be developed, and 
watched accordingly. Most of those lib- 
eral minds tnat would be judiciously seck- 
ing to promote reforms are cumpelled to 
silence and inactivity. 

Tois reaction is the direct result of the 
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conduct of the Nihilists. The idealists 
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among them—those who use murder only 
as & means to an end—hallucinate them- 
selves into the belief that ‘there is a vir- 
tue which forgets itse/f in order to surpass 
itself,” and sing the song that ‘*There are 
years and centuries when there is nothing 
s0 beauiful aud lovely as tne tuorn 
wreath”; but their conspiracies aod mur- 
ders have made it necessary that the Gov- 
ernment of Russia shouid be nothing but a 
gigantic police force,of which the Emperor 
is the Cuief. Statesmanship on his part is 
out of the question. According to the tra- 
ditions and customs of the country, many 
hours of every day the Czar must be occu- 
pied in elaborate and exhausting cere- 
monies, and what remains to him of time 
aud strength is hardly sufficient for repres- 
jon and self-protection, since relaxation 
anywhere may open a dour for the as- 
sassin. 

‘Revolution cannot be manufactured to 
hrder.” Russia is wholly unprepared for a 
republican form of government. It is very 
doubtful if it could thrive under a consti- 
tution. A long ovurse of preparation, the 
gradual progress of education, slow ref rm 
ia Church and Siate, are necessary. The 
Nihilists bave obstructed all these. Mean- 
while the repressive furces are so powerful 
that assassination is the Oaly resource they 
have; yet assassination Can oniy increase 
the burdens of the people. Goldeuberg, 
brooding in his solitary cell of confessioa 
and suicide, saw the truth whicu was made 
still more clear after the murder of the 
Casr, and expressed it thus: ‘I found that 
political murders not only had not brought 
us nearec to that better state of affaiis for 
which we all loag, but had, on tue cons 
trary, made it incumvent on the Govern. 
ment to take extreme measures against us; 
tuat it is owing to tnat same theory of po- 
litical murder we have bad the ni-:fortune 
of seeing twenty gibbets raised in our 
midst, and that to it we are indebied tor 
tne dreadful reaction whica lies on all 
alike.” 

Lhe political burdens which the people 
of Russis have to eudure are of two sorts; 
Lbose inherent in despotism, which, uouer 
ordioary Condivions, vary with the charac- 
er of the despot, from John the ‘Lerrible 
to the most beneficent moparch any coun- 
uy ever had; and those reud+ered neces- 
sary by aitempts, maie or anticipated, to 
Cnapnge tue Cuarac.er of tue Goverument by 
violence. Tuere 18 nO reason to believe 
that Russia is ready fur a change in the 
Ccusrackr ot tue Guvernm<nt, or that as- 
Sussioution could uasten such & chauge. 
The study wu.ca | bave given to Wwe sub. 
ject for several yeurs past, iucluding the 
obscrvallons and Conversations in the 
country, lead me to thivk tua: things will 
conunue 4s tuey are fur cen.uries unless & 
War arises Wouich uni-es toe rst of Europe 
ayainst Russia and reduces ine Empire to 
bankruptcy. This wouid drive the privi- 
leged Classes Who now enjoy the results of 
‘* Bureaucracy ” to desperation, the masses, 
al toe sume time, being suuk into in.o.er- 
able misery. If, in tuat situation, the Km. 
peror should be personally hated and as- 
sassivated, it is possible to conceive the 
overtorow of the aynasty of the Roman ff. 
But those wuo cunsiaer tue Russian peo- 
ple aud weir hisvory, and rememver toat 
England, though so much better prepared 
for radical changes than Russia, ** beheaded 
its Cuaries but crowned its Cromwell,” 
may doubt whether even such & catasiro- 
phe would effect un organic change in the 
torm of government. 





A DESIRABLE WEDDING. 


BY REV, E. 8. LORENZ. 





Tne INDEPENDENT hus been indulging re- 
cently in 80 muca gossip of a matrimonial 
nature that its reauers have learned to 
look in each issue for notes of progress in 
the ecclesiastical wovitgs now going on. 
ln a recent editorial it suggested that the 
banns ought soon to be published for the 
union of two denominations, woo maailest 
no little congeniality. Tne advice of out- 
siders with reference to matrimonial pro- 
jects, generally does more barm thau good, 
and 18 usually offensive to the pares ad- 
vised. Bus in this case the words of Taz 
INDEPENDENT have falien on receptive ears. 
Tne Evangelical Association and the United 








Brethren in Christ have been cultivating a 
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kindly acquaintance these many years, 
and bave recently been exchanging glances 
of a more ardent and affectionate nature; 
but both have been quite too bashful to 
give definite expression to their desire for 
union, Barkis and Peggotty have both 
been ** willin’,” buta David Copperfield bas 
been wanting to carry the message. That 
editorial suggestion has served the purpose, 
and in both Churches the leaders seem 
pleased that the subject has finally been 
clearly broached. The idea of union has 
found in both denominations a receptive- 
ness uvexpected even to those who, in the 
past, have been most earnestly urging it. 

The fact is, there is no worthy reason 
for the continued separate existence of 
these two Churches. There are, probably, 
no other two denominations in the land 
whose history, doctrines, methods and 
spirit of work, social and intellectual life, 
and type of piety, present so few differ- 
ences. The differences which exist are un- 
important, and can be compromised with- 
out giving offense to a single conscience. 
Aside from mere verbiage, there is probably 
less difference between their disciplin’s, or 
rules of order, than three General Confer- 
ences would make in either of them. A 
union would require an adjustment of 
words rather than of ideas. 

Both denominations took their rise 
among the Germans of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, during the latter half of the 
last century. While Otterbein gave to the 
movement which finally culminated in the 
organization of the denomination of the 
Uuited Brethren in Christ an aggreseive, 
revivalistic tendency long before the Meth- 
odists came to this country, and while 
Albrecht, beginning a number of years 
later, was more indebted to the Metho- 
dists, yet so thoroughly was their spirit 
alike that it may be said to be the sume. 
Both men were distinguished by a dcep 
earnestness, a fervid piety, and a hungry 
passion for souls; they held the same 
doctrines, emphasizing the need of the new 
Dirth and the assurance of faith; they 
labored among the same people, the Ger- 
mans, and had to adapt themselves to the 
same circumstances; their methods were 
similar, therefore, even as their ends were 
the same. The types of the two denomina- 
tions, as established in the beginning, hav- 
ing such a likeness, they naturally pur 
sued similar lines of development. The 
Germans having been found during the last 
century and the first half of this chiefly in 
the rural districts, both became distinctive- 
ly rural churches. In the transition of their 
people from the German to the English, 
both have suffered severely in numbers and 
influence. The United Brethren long since 
passed through that dangerous period, aad 
less than three per cent. of the members are 
now German. The Evangelical Associa- 
tion is yet in the midst of that transition, 
probably three fifths of its members still 
worshiping in the German language. They 
have in general met the same difficulties 
and problems, and solved them in very 
much the same way, They have both felt 
the influence of the Methodist Church upon 
their polity and methods of work, although 
the Evangelical Association has yielded 
more fully to that influence. As alike in 
form and disposition as twins, the growth 
of nearly a century has only seemed to em- 
phasize the points of similarity, and these 
denominations never resembled each other 
before as much as they do now. 


A glance at their differences will show 
bow unimportant they are, and how little 
they are calculated to hinder a union. In 
doctrine, the only variation is that the 
Evangelical Association insists alittle more 
strohgly and unapimously on the doctrines 
of the higher life” than do the United 
Brethren. In all other respects, both 
Churches alike hold the regular evangelical 
Arminian body of doctrine. In Church 
government the differences are equally un- 
essential. While the United Brethren rec- 
ognize but one order of. clergy—the elders— 
the Evangelical Association, without ac- 
cepting the whole episcopal system, has 
adopted the additional order of deacons. 
Oa the other hand, the United Brethren, 
owing to the fact that in the early history 
of the Church a large share of its most suc- 
cessful work was accomplished by local 
preachers, have given these local p: ers 
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Conferences, with the regular itinerants, or 
pastors, while the Evangelical Association 
has limited them to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence. This difference is almost extin- 
guished, however, by the fact that most 
United Brethren Conferences have adopted 
the policy of refusing admittance to candi- 
dates who do not expect to enter the regu- 
lar pastorate. Of course, in the details of 
administration, and in the unwritten Jaws 
which are often 80 powerful in the life of 
every organization, there are numberless 
little differences, all of which will gradually 
readjust themselves without needing for- 
mal discussion. 

Perhaps their difference in ‘‘ church con- 
sciousness” is the most marked and striking*® 
Otterbein had go little instinct for organiz1_ 
tion, and seemingly £0 little conception ot 
its value, that it was not until over forty 
years of successful revival work had been 
done and the great development of the 
movement made definite organization per- 
emptory, if its good results were not to be 
lost, that he would consent to the forma- 
tion of a separate denomination. The gen- 
eral reaction among the Germans against 
the oarrow and formal church-spirit from 
which they had been liberated by their new 
religious life, and the loose congregational 
tendency brought into the young denomi- 
nation by the large accessions from the 
various German Baptist sects, strengthened 
the drift toward a loose organization void 
of church spirit. Asa result, all the other 
denominations, and particularly the Meth- 
odiste, have received valuable help in ac- 
cessions of ministers and members from the 
United Brethren. They are inclined to 
support and patronize undenominational 
rather than their own denominational en. 
terprises. They have little or none of that 
propagating and proselyting spirit so pow- 
erful, and, it must be said, often so offen- 
sive, in some of the great denominations of 
the land. Pleasant as this trait is to con- 
template, it is none the lees a great weak- 
ness, and has hindered the prosperity of 
the Church and its enterprises not a little. 
Albrecht, the founder of the Evangelical 
Association, on the other hand, was at- 
tracted by the rigorously close organization 
of the Methodists, and absorbed its spirit. 
The early growth of bis denomination was 
probably hindered by this emphasis of the 
organization. But if it was slow, it was 
solid growth, and every accession was im- 
mediately available f.r denominational 
purposes. I's printing establishment, its 
colleges, its missionary enterprises, and 
other forms of church activity, are all 
freely and gencrously sustained by the 
laity. 

This striking difference in Church spirit 
and thoroughness of organization is not as 
great, however, as it was in the years of 
1818—’17, when an attempt to uniie these 
denominations failed because of this incom- 
patibility. The United Brethren have made 
immense progr¢ss in all these respects, and 
their difference is not now sufficiently 
great to prevent their union. The ques- 
tion of legislation on subjects of moral 
reform, which prevented a nnion in 1867, 
has also assumed a more favorable aspect. 

The benefits that would accrue from the 
union of these denominations lie so imme- 
diately upon the surface, that it is hardly 
necessary to catalogue them. In their vir- 
tues they complement each other, and in 
their faults they would correct each other. 
Their union would produce one of the 
great denominations of the land with a 
membership of over three hundred thous- 
and, every part of the cycle of whose ac- 
tivity would be worthily filled. There 
would be a great saving in men and 
money, particularly in home missions. In 
hundreds of communities the two weak so- 
cieties would form a homogeneous church, 
having better pastoral care and a greater and 
more beneficent influence than they had 
before. The educational and missionary 
work of the united church would be more 
thoroughly organized, and greater results 
obtained. In every conceivable aspect of 
the miesion of these denominations, a 
union promises power and results far be- 
yond the total of their separate activities. 
If marriages are ever made in Heaven, it is 
certain that this proposed marriage will 
have that celestial source. What God 
would join, let not man keep asunder. 

Darron, O. 





SERMON. 


BY OHARLES H. HALL, D.D., 
Rector or Trinity CuurcH, Brooxtiyy, N. Y. 


“ There isasin unto death: Ido not say that he 
shall pray for it,”—I. Jouy, v, 16. 





THERE isasin unto death. There is a sin 
beyond repentance and a sinfulness beyond the 
reach of prayer. If we turn tothe busy world 
around us, there are sinful men and women 
whose eternal condition is already sealed, whose 
probation is ended. Whether they live one week, 
or continue on fora sccre of yeara longer, there 
remaineth for them no more sacrifice for sins— 
but either only ‘‘a certain looking for of wrath 
and fiery indignation,” or else, a mere dead 
living to the flesh and a worldly temper into 
which no single ray of spiritual life can ever 
again penetrate. Itis one of the fearful facts 
about the yeliow fever, ia our Southern cities, 
when epidemic, about September, that a patient 
who has been suffering great agony suddenly 
finds the pains depart. They cease, and he rises 
and dresses himself with a sense of relief and 
convalescence. He enjoys the relief, and be- 
gins, possibly, to speak of his plans for the fu- 
ture; when suddenly, with hardly a warning, 
the vomito, the black mark of death appears, 
and the man is gone, There is a similar condi- 
tion of spiritual life. Men have before now felt 
the pains of repentance, the stirrings of re- 
morse, the dire struggles within the soul be- 
tween good and evil, even like the tumultuous 
conflict within the frame of the sick man, be. 
tween health and disease when, either with or 
without warning, these inward conflicts come to 
anend, The man goes on again with a calmer 
mind, Heis more consistent in some respects 
now than he was before. He has lost some things 
which had been grievously troubling bim. He 
may dream of a superior moral tone, may lean 
to some plausible heresy, and make ready to 
join some speculative sect, but he is a lost man 
Doubtless Hymeneus and Alexander were piti: 
fully contemptuous at the fanaticism of a Paul, 
who unpleasantly referred to them as having 
** made shipwreck of the faith,” and as being 
‘* delivered unto Satan, that they might learn 
not to blaspheme.” There are always **‘ men of 
corrupt minds [I Tim. i, 19, 20] reprobate con- 
cerning the faith,” who are the last to know 
**how great is that darkness” into which they 
have wandered in that one great struggle 
which is set before every soul—of good and evil. 
Such a man bas paltered with his chances; he 
has sacrificed the good and chosen evil. He is 
lost. ** There is a sin unto death.” He may 
henceforth move amoug men, rexpected or not, 
as circumstances shall determine, but the sen- 
tence that has gone out against him is like that 
of old; quiet, awful, and perennial: ‘* Ephraim 
is joined to his idols—let him alone.’’ ‘ He has 
quenched the Spirit.” ‘* The light that was in 
him is darkness.’’ “* He has blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost, and there is no pardon in earth or 
Heaven.” The door is shut, and he, like the 
foolish virgins, may wring his hands in grief 
and implore in vain. ‘“‘I do notsay that ye shall 
pray for him.” In the roll of names which the 
High Priest of our profession offers before the 
golden altar on high his name is erased. No 
matter how soon the black mark of death ap. 
pears, the struggle for him is over forever. 
This is an awful fact, one to be tenderly treated 
by mortals and sinners ; and it is more dreadful 
to think how careless the majority of men arein 
regard to it, how willing they are to ignore it. 
Allow me to set it before you as a simple fact. 
I will not implore you to consider it. One 
shrinks from empLasizing it. I choose to leave 
it to speak is own fearful monition. Ifa child 
of ours were playing on the brink of a precipice 
in our sight, or if it should be handling a ser- 
pent, we should need no exhortation to add to 
the horrors of his danger. We need only a fair 
revelation of the other fact, to test the 
sensitiveness of our own spiritual perception 
of divine truth in the revelation of personal 
peril. Let me recall to your minds 
certain well-known matters, to show that there 
is a line beyond which mercy, by its own nature, 
ceases, I will offer these thoughts to you under 
three heads: 1. Your experience of the world 
at large. 2d. Your own souls and their knowl- 
edge of it. And 3d, The awful revelations of the 
Scriptures, From the three combined we receive 
our ideas of God’s justice and mercy. The 
three sources of our knowledge of him teach 
one common lesson. 

First the common experience of mankind is 
the real basis of the common idea of ‘a sin 
unto death '’—a point in our history when prayer 
is vain. The law of Nature is that those without 
“God in the world” are also “‘ without hope.” 
Eph. ii, 12. I say this is the origin of the com- 
mon idea of alienation and despair. The be- 
hef of a permanent law, which is controlled by 
an intelligent lawgiver, comes from experience, 
and then follows the infallible confirmation of 
Holy Writ. But before all confirmation our ex- 
perience gives us the notion, and at the last the 
same experience gives force and terrible reali- 
ty to it. We have only to imagine, for illus- 
tration, our condition in a world that should be 
without storms or without diseases, to discover 








how very difficu)t would be the comprehension 
of such an idea. It gives to the history of Eve 
its force, that she, like a child upon the brink of 
& precipice, sported with her safety, and lost it, 
in ignorance of the horror that was concealed in 
the threatened penalty, ‘ shalt surely die.” It 
was probably going too far when Locke declared 
that all our ideas are derived from sensational 
experiments, from the objects we see and feel 
and bear; but certainly the forms in which we 
express them, or give force to them, and the 
faculty of clear reasoning depend almost entire- 
ly on our experience. So Nature fills out in us the 
meaning of sin, and death by sin, by her practical 
teachings. The curse passed upon the unconscious 
and unsinning ground, was for man’s sake; 
not as aside revenge, but as a means of instruc- 
tion and of discipline, and as a power to lead 
him back again toGod. The great proof of the 
true religion is, that in all its assertions con- 
cerning the will and ways of God, the voice of 
Nature corresponds to its words. He sends 
storms and tempests in the ordered creation 
which are regulated by laws that are gradually 
developed as controlling all exceptions. But the 
storms lay waste our fields. They unroof our 
houses, They send the terrified mariner to his 
knees. We bow before the storm, and still we 
feel that the Ruler of it is merciful ; that even in 
its darkness and violence there is hid the bless- 
ings of future sunshine and healthfulness. 
Now there is a creed in all this which 
we gain by experience, a creed which 
acts upon the wise man with con- 
stant force. The farmer plants his corn by 
this faith. His seasons have not failed him and 
he knows, or rather he believes in seed-time and 
harvest as ruled over by the Creator, and he 
works on contentedly. He gains the virtues 
which befit his toil. He is industrious and res- 
olute. He dares tocontend with difficulties, and 
he compels the rugged and rocky soil to stand 
‘‘s0 thick with grain that it shall laugh and 
sing.” But if we take him as an illustration of 
our common experience of religious education 
we may find abundantly the proof we need that 
there ‘‘is a sin unto death,” that there is a line 
of forbearance for all creatures, beyond which 
the Creator of the universe is inflexible. There 
may be adverse accidents which shall endanger 
a farmer’s prospects of a crop. Blight 
and mildew, or tempests, or locusts and 
caterpillar may disappoint his hopes of 
a sufficient harvest. But, putting all 
such untoward events in one scale of contingen- 
cies, we recognize that there is another law in 
the case that is more destructive—namely, the 
loss ef precious time—the worm of sluggishness 
which eats inwardly until the man is met by the 
“ fruit of his own doings.” ‘He that observ- 
eth the wind shall not sow, and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap.” He that pro- 
crastinates the great work of duty for trifles, and 
suffers the blessed days of spring and summer 
to pass unimproved, may stand and wring his 
hands in vain in autumn and winter. The same 
beneficent wisdom which had stretched out its 
hand to aid him and called in vain to 
him in the spring-time, then ‘laughs 
at his calamity and mocks when his fear 
cometh.” Solomon uttered this as a proverb, as 
a maxim of common acceptation. There is not 
a single power in all this wonderful framework 
of creation but worksagainstthesluggard. Na- 
ture may offer him her lenities and a poor pit- 
tance of charity, but he has in this way ** sinned 
a sin unto death.” No prayer of his can then 
stay the course of Nature. The frosts come re- 
morselessly on bim and his late fields, and while 
they work their mystery of general blessing 
on the ripened grain, and bring the tonic of 
healthy change to the industrious man, they 
Sweep away his hopes unpityingly. The snow 
comes on as softly but as surely as the fates, and 
the ice cometh out of the hand of the Creator 
‘as morsels,” though the sluggard may shiver 
and freeze to death. So is it with all the opera- 
tions of Nature. The whole world about us 
would come in to illustrate this unvarying law. 
We uct by it in allthings. We lament the will- 
fulness of the wicked, who sin against their own 
souls. We can hardly draw aside and reflect on 
life, that we are not startled by the awful mys- 
tery of sin which is revealed by it, 

There is a line on the rapids of the Niagara 
River, doubtless, as it sweeps in majesty to the 
mighty Falls, above which the strong arm of 
the rower can stem the current and can send his 
craft to either shore at his will, below which, 
though the stream may rush on as beautiful and 
as smooth as any current in human affairs, yet 
the end is certain destruction. There is no 
prayer that can reinin this emerald steed, m0 
frenzied shriek that can stay the fall of the 
river. Is there no such rapid running down 
our streets here in these cities? I seem at times 
to see men who are living on either side this 
line, playing like children on the stream. Here 
is one who has come hither from his distant 
country home, at the call of business or of 
pleasure. How smooth the current of our city 
life flows to welcome him. How ready are the 
doors to open on him; doors which fall back 
again as easily as if no quaking conscience oF 
grim despair had ever passed through them be- 
fore. How merrily it all goes, this life at the 
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metropolis, to the visitor. He raises his sail to 
glide on it, and dips his hand in it, over the 
side, while his bark slips on with the rest. But 
consider it wisely. Look! He has lost the con- 
servative fear of the good men who were around 
him. At home he was glad to bein his pew on 
Sunday, where his father sat before him—it may 
be his old Puritan grandfather sat there once, 
But here in the busy city it is not so necessary. 
He is alone. Public opinion loses ita restraints 
upon him. He is off to the scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and there he has been asked to drink 
again and again ; and though a thought of what 
pain it would give to others at home may come 
over him at times, he has banished it and did 
as the rest. Soon he has rubbed off his coun- 
try feeling, his reserve of innocence, and is ad- 
vanced to another stage. Then comes to him 
the proposition to some direct crime. Here is 
a portion of his employer’s money which is en- 
trusted to his honor and lies very tempting. By 
this time, too, his expenses of living are in- 
creased. Pleasure is costly, and its vota™ 
ries bleed freely. Creditors are troublesome. 
The company he now keeps have differ- 
ent ideas of such things from the thrifty 
and honest old folks at home, and there are 
plausible excuses which occur to his mind or 
are suggested by unprincipled associates. Soon 
he has cast over conscience, and alas! how soon 
he has passed the line of the current, which runs 
on to a fall far down in a gloomy pit of 
shame and darkness and ruin. He may or 
may not as yet be reprobate ; for we mortals are 
unjust and shortsighted to make one’s fate al. 
ways depend upon what we can see. Let God 
judge him. Wecannot do it, The man who 
bung by the side of Jesus may have been a 
murderer within the week. He had been a robber 
oa the roads for y2ars. But there was still a soul 
in him able to dare his grand repentance. He 
was above the fatal line, while the courtly- 
gentleman who filled the office of high priest at 
that time and lived blamelessly before the world, 
and who was shocked to hear the prophet of 
Nazareth say that the Son of Man should yet 
come in the glory of his Father, and who rent 
his priestly robe at the blasphemy of such worda, 
was far below the line, and rushing to the falls. 
But do we not all believe fully, as did the people 
of the dark ages, that a human soul may be 
sold to the EvilOne. Perhaps we would not so 
express it. We might not tremble now as 
Luther did at such dangers of diabolical ap- 
pearances in lonely castles. But here in our 
gilded saloons or splendid halls, it may be with 
Only a green table, or it may be with only an 
office table, many a man has made his life bir- 
gain and has sold himself to evil. He has 
traded off his innocence and honor and self- 
respect. He has dore that one uncompromising 
deed which draws a band of fire upon his 
memory, and never again is he ths same man— 
never. He will never, so to speak, look himsely 
in the face again. He may be very successful in 
business and respectable among men; but he 
never repents of that deed with a godly repent- 
ance. I do not say he cannot; only he does not. 
He never comes to that point again where he 
really dares to undo it, dares to give up his suc- 
cess and reputation, and go down into the dust, 
and confess his shame and make restitution. 
Brethren, these things are in us. God help us. 
These possibilities are before us all. They 
are the revelation of Nature. No nation 
ever existed without this fearful knowledge. 
We read it in every history, in every 
literature, in every mythology, of the world. 
Storms and tempests of the world without are 
answered by storms and tempests of the heart 
within, If there are gardens laid waste by flood 
and fire, there are also hearts which correspond 
with them word for word. If there are fields 
where the sluggard has let the opportunities of 
seedtime pass by him unimproved, there are 
men and women who wring their hands in des- 
pair, ‘‘that their summer is past, the harvest 
ended, and their souls not saved.” Our hearers 
in the Churches sometimes foolishly fancy that 
these facts are somehow the dogmatic fictions of 
divines, or that they are curious speculations of 
gloomy and unhealthy minds. But there never 
was @ greater folly, except that of the fool who 
dares to rush on such sins and sivfulness. Our 
teachings are only the results of common expe- 
rience, Our whole social life is marked all over 
by them. Theee sins are in some sort the molds 
of our organic life ina city. They make it what 
i is to all. They begin in the saloons of the 
cities. They are nourished into activity-at the 
bar-rooms and billiard-rooms ; they end in the 
wards of the hospitals, in the solemn bar of the 
court-room, the awful trap of the jail and the 
misery of the almshouse. Ten years ago, we'll 
Say, & young colored boy, very black and also 
very verdant, began his experiment of life in an 
oyster cellar 48 @ servant. Last week he fin- 
ished his course in the jail yard. Ten years 
880, we'll say again, a young girl began her tria 
of life in @ fashionable levee or a crowded ball - 
room, where she violated every law of health in 
pe and kid slippers, thoughtless, gay, lovely 
her careless glee, The other day she ended 
her career in consumption. The judge was not 
remorseless who sentenced the homicide to the 


the law. The disease may have been no un- 
mingled, certainly no uncaused evil which came 
on as the exact result of the means which the 
folly of the latter had unhappily set in motion. 
Yet both had reached that point in the course 
of life where there was only justice, only law» 
only inevitable recompense. No prayer could 
avail to change the onc law, or society would 
suffer, and no medicine of the physician could 
save the patient. 

Thus our souls have within them the maxims 
of wisdom, which correspond to the order of 
Natme. We recognize as among the things 
which are of prime necessity the idea of abso- 
lute law. Men cannot live in society without 
this idea, Society is sound only as this idea 
pervades it and controls it. Our social life wails 
this day over the mistakes by which we have in 
any way lost it. But absolute law must te 
above the individual. It must crush him if he 
opposes it as the railroad train crushes the man 
who leaps into its way. Society must feel this 
power of law, if at any time it bas foolishly 
neglected it, by violence; and so war comes in 
to scourge men back to the virtues of peace, and 
if their manhood and religion can bear the trial, 
back to prosperity. But if we look to the two 
sources of our ideas, personal experience and 
general history, we could have no conception 
of law without punishment, corrective punish- 
ment for tbe venial offense—absolute punish- 
ment for the reprobate. Nature bas her moni- 
tions and compensations asa school of disci 
pline; but she has too her tremendous pur- 
ishment for the guilty. We look the world 
over, and come back to the conclusion of the 
leurned Bishop Warburton, that all men every- 
where bave testified to the universal belief of 
future rewards and punishments as recognized 
necessities to the well-being of society, Every 
soul sees and feels the inexorableness of law. 
It is a world in itself, and has its rewards and 
penalties which must be absolute. Virtue must 
always be unchangeable. The soul that sinneth, 
it must dic! It may not vary. Outer forms of 
it may change ; but the principles of things must 
remain as lo: g as idea of virtue remains in the 
soul itself. Murder like that of Cain is crime— 
not is made crime, but is so, and must remain 80 
forever. He felt the brand of it, on his 
forehead. There can be no world con- 
ceived where such an act will not 
be guilt. If in any one land murder becomes 
venial, at once the society suffers, and becomes 
so far disorganized. Thecrime is to society as 
true a poison as the ulcerous acid of the rattle- 
snake is fatal to the physical frame. The blood 
of a brother cries from the ground ; and woe to 
the people when, for any reason, it is not heard, 
We can only lose the idea of the inexorableneas 
of law by losing its absoluteness, and with that 
doom goes its rewards as well. The moral world 
would be altogether confused, and chaos would 
threaten to return on us again. Hence the phy- 
sician learns by his synthesis that disease is not 
an unmingled evil. Medicines may only himit, 
not destroyit. It protects the body of the race 
by its warnings. But it destroys the individual. 
So civil law is a blessing, so far as it can exalt 
itself to emulate the absolute and guard our 
virtues by the severity of the punishment gradu- 
ated to our vices. We recognize as a pious 
meditation that: ‘‘The thorns which strew in- 
temperance’s bed will not 


“Turn with a wish to down, nor late remorse, 
Recall the shatt the murderer’s hand has sped, 
Nor from the guiltless bosom turn its course.” 


We sin against our bodies, and we know that we 
must die. We look beyond this world to the 
hope of death as a regeneration, into a higher 
system of law that encloses this one, where 
these sins may be atoned for on the conditions 
of redemptive grace, and we conquer the fear of 
death. We sin against our souls, and we quake 
before our own inevitable conceptions of justice, 
as being changeless and eternal; and, unless we 
can believe in that wonderful mystery of re- 
aemp ion, by which God, beyond our knowledge, 
ean be just and yet the justifier of penitent sin- 
ners, we dwell in pagan darkness, without 
comfort or hope of escape, 

| So, finally, we come to the revelation of God’s 
waystoman, ‘‘ There is a sinuntodeath!” If 
what is called ‘‘ universalism” were indeed a part 
of the Scriptures, Nature and man would alike 
reject itas spurious, It would be no true rev- 
élation of either the Creator or Lawgiver which 
would not have in it hie justice, Every thought- 
ful nation, pagan as much as Christian, 
has scorned suchatheory. It gleams on the 
surface of our mechanical false soviety only asa 
wild-fire, to grant plenary indulgence for the 
most part to a few venturesome sentimentalists. 
We open the Bible and no such fancy can be 
found there. In the first books we read of ex- 
clusion from the garden, and notears of Eve 
could quench the flaming sword which guarded 
its entrance. That flame in time becomes the 
shekinah of the Divine Presence, which keeps 
man near to God. Out of Christ God is a con- 
suming fire! These cherubims man never loses 
sight of—or is lost if he does. Then the Flood 
rolls up in the primeval gloom, and sweeps over 
@ world; no wails por prayers could stay its 





ate which his crime had made necessary under 


course. Again, four cities are shown upon the 


changing scene of Scripture as utterly repro- 
bate in corruption and vice—the citizens vio- 
lating Nature and defying God, They areswept 
off with fire, and sunk below a gulf of gloomy 
waters that will roll the thud of their dark 
waves even on to the last scene of all. The ex- 
clusion from Eden, the Flood of Noah, the fires 
of Sodom, the ecourges of Egypt, the thunders 
of Sinai, reveal alike that Godis ‘‘a jealous 
God.” They all become the types and teachers 
of the last scenes of all—the exponents of the 
inexorableness of divine law. We open the 
New Testament, and for the first time we hear 
the name of Gehenna, andthe mournful waves 
of a lake of fire. They are revealed by the all- 
merciful Son of Man, He brings hfe and im- 
mortality to light, but along side of it as its 
guaranty and defense, the full meaning of the 
‘*Becond Death.” He tells of the sentence of 
ever-enduring joys ; but linked to it as part and 
parcel of it, we read: ‘* These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
everlasting life. True to this we seein the same 
final summation of all things, the holy city of 
the saints, and the old valley of Jehosbapbat, 
rolling up its volumes of smoke forever. 
The text only tells us that men are pledged 
and fitted for that penalty before they leave this 
life. There isa ‘sin unto death.” If we sent 
a child to play with a deadly poison or to sport 
on the den of the cockatrice, it would be mur- 
derous cruelty. But do we not ourselves sport 
with this more fatal poison, and tamper with this 
old serpent? {[t might be a comfortable thing to 
fix exactly what is ‘‘the sinunto death,” 
and put it away inacorner. But that is what 
God has not done. He telle us of it by the 
mouth of his apostle, just as he tells us of the 
**coming of the Son of Man”; but he leaves 
them both as a warning t> all men to be on the 
watch. It may not be assigned to definite spots 
or we should lose the impetus which it now 
gives. Who commits it? The open and vile 
sinner. Theold world had sinnedthus, Sodom 
and Gomorrah had sinned thus. But also the 
refined and polished soul, which repudiates all 
immorality, isnot free from its horror, “And 
thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto Heaven, 
shalt be thrust down to Hell; for if the mighty 
works which had been done in thee had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they had repented 
long ago in dust and ashes.” The gross sinner 
may sin vilely, disgustingly, frightfully ; but 
who can tell of the sinfulvess of the inner life, 
the lack of moral culture, the want of parental 
prayer and wise counsel, the inheritance of 
fierce passions? You may be free from open 
bin by habits and motives for which you really 
have little credit, I heve little or no doubt, for 
one, that Judas Iscariot was the most seemly 
manu of the disciples; the most thoroughly ac- 
complished and self-deceived hypocrite of his 
day. “All unmgbteousness is sin”—and it is 
all graduated to a descending scale—as I have 
said, like the rapids which run to a fall, The 
current under you may be gliding very smoothly ; 
but will you not ask the question, whither does 
it run? Men may wake to remorse; and by 
remorse they may win their way back to re- 
pentance, even at the last hour. Therefore let 
none despair. Few do it! Therefore let all fear. 
And men may go to sleep in sin, until the hour 
of repentance passes away silently and forever ; 
sleep until the cry ‘‘The Bridegroom comes!” 
finds them all unprepared to meet hin. 
Men! men! be up and doing now. The world 
about you is unfavorable to piety. The times 
are hostile, in many ways, to growth in grace. 
The excitements of the week—the prevalent 
temptations, the uncertainty of all things— 
conspire to turn away your thoughts from your 
true interests. Alas! how many are sinning 
fearfully now. I meta common soldier at the 
vestibule of my church one day. He told me 
he had been degraded by the Catholic Bishop of 
some northwestern see, and prattled about the 
pride and prejudice ef it all, He showed the 
justice of the Bishop in his person, I saw a 
chaplain of the army once, who had been, I pre- 
sume, a fair exhorter under the Gospel at home ; 
but be had resigned his office in disgrace, and 
the look out of his eyes was not healthy, Let 
us lay to heart that we must learn to act in 
spiritual matters with energy and courage, or 
we, like the long line of those who are being 
led by Esan of old, wringing his hands as he 
goes, may “ find no place of repentance,”’ may 
“Tell how Heaven has wrath that can relent no 
more, 
The grave, dark deeds, that cannot be undone.” 








Tue news reaches us of the death of Paul H. 
Hayne the poet, at his home at Copse Hill, Ga. A 
few weeks ago, while at work with his character- 
istic energy and enthusiasm, he was suddenly 
prostrated by a fainting spell. He rallied some- 
what, and to quiet the apprehensions of his fam- 
ily, made light of his illness, but it was soon dis- 
covered that he was partially paralyzed. Physi- 
cians were summoned, and decided that his 
troubles arose from a clot of blood on the brain 


He has been a frequent contributor to the col- 





umns of this paper, and was a son of the Senator 
Hayne of Hayne-Webster fame, 





and stated that no hope of his recovery existed. . 


Sine Arts. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM 0. WARD. 





Tue Grosvenor Gallery this summer contains 
at least one very noble and beautiful picture, the 
best which the artist (Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.) 
has produced for years, It is entitled “‘ Hope,” 
and the subject is treated in an allegorical man- 
nr with remarkable impressiveness and origi- 
nality, while the execution, if not entirely free 
from the ar'ists customary haziness and uncer- 
tainty, is successful beyond that of the majority 
of his performances. Mr. Watts aims always at 
& lofty ideal, which, if he seldom attains, his 
earnestness and high purpose are at all events 
deserving of the utmost respect, But, in the 
present instance, the accomplishment is com- 
mensurate with the aim, and the painter may be 
congratulated on having produced the noblest 
and most thoughtful piece of contemporary art 
which adorns any of our exhibitions of this 
summer. Hope is represented as a female figure 
seated on a globe (symbol of the “dim spot 
which men call earth’’) floating in the blue im- 
mensity of space. She bends with eager atten- 
tion over her lyre, her fingers yet drawing mu- 
sic from the one chord which remains unbroken, 
A bandage is drawn across her eyes, and through 
the tresses of her golden hair, and above her 
bowed head one bright star pierces the dim 
azure with its beams. The meaning of this 
beautiful and touching allegory requires no ex- 
planation. I wish the same could be said of Mr. 
Watte’s other contribution. This also is an alle- 
gorical work, of which the significance is per- 
haps the more important to be understoo/, as it 
possesses no considerable artistic attractions. 
Its apparent subject is a black-visaged woman, 
with sparkling green eyes, like a cat’s, sitting in 
a kind of prismatic fog, and holding in her lap a 
trumpet and a few arrows. A star is set in the 
midst of her forehead, and feathers are vari- 
ously disposed about her head and shoulders, 
The picture bears the mystical title of ‘* The 
Soul’s Prism,” and is * illustrated” by Mr. Wal- 
ter Crane in a sonnet, which, it is to be feared, 
most readers will find as unintelligible as the 
picture itself, 

Mr. Burne-Jones exhibits three paintings, of 
which I like none 80 well as his “ Mermaid," at 
the Royal Academy, although each one possesses 
those fine qualities of composition, of coloring, 
and of execution,which are never wanting in his 
works, The most important cof the three is 
called “* The Morning of the Resurrection ” ; the 
moment chosen for illustration being that when 
Mary Magialene, after speaking to the angels, 
turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus.” The subject 
is in the highest degree human and emotional, 
and Mr. Burne Jones has treated it with the un- 
impassioned calm and all but complete absence 
of emotion with which he is wont to interpret 
the abstractions of ancient mythology. As a 
work of art the picture deserves admiration, 
though scarcely in so large a measure as many 
other works of the artist ; but as an illustration 
of a sacred and pathetic subject it fails to move 
us. The faces, in pariicular, are far from satis- 
factory. Of Christ, indeed, no painter hitherto 
has given what seems to us an adequate repre- 
sentation; but Mr. Burne-Jones has achieved 
no greater success in those countenances of 
which the difficulties might be supposed less in- 
superable. That of Mary is destitute of pas- 
sion, those of the angels are uninteresting and 
meaningless, Nor can I deem entirely happy 
the symmetrically balanced attitudes of the 
angels, seated, one at each end of the tomb, and 
each holding, in a manner not unsuggestive of 
affectation, a corner of his garment before his 
mouth, as if for no other purpose than tu dis- 
play the elegant disposition of the falling folds, 
“Fiamma Vestalis” is a beautifully painted 
half-length of a not very beautiful girl, draped 
in dark purplish blue, and holding in her hands a 
rosary. The artist’s remaining contribution is 
called “Sibylla Delphica,” and represents a 
maiden in orange-colored raiment, holding a 
laurel branch. Behind her stands a tripod, on 
which a dim flame is burning. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s son, Philip Burne-Jones, 
exhibits, I believe on this occasion, for the first 
time in a public gallery, His picture, ‘An Un- 
painted Masterpiece,” illustrating a story by 
Henry James, is smali and unpretentious, but 
full of promise, in execution careful and intelli- 
gent, its most noticeable feature boing the ex- 
cellent rendering of a flood of sunlight, which 
enters the garret by a window in the roof, Une 
danger Mr. Philip Burne-Jones appears to have 
successfully avoided, a danger which not a few 
of our younger artists have been unable -to es- 
cape—that, namely, of becoming a mere vapid 
imitator of his fatuer’s style. The Grosvenor 
Gallery always presents a choice collection of 
the performances of various artists of both 
sexes who assiduously cultivate the eccentricities 
without approaching the excellencies of Mr, 
Burne-Jones, Of this group, perhaps the strong- 
est is Mr. Strudwick, whose picture of * Circe 





careful painting in the early Florentine manner 





and Scylla,” in this exhibition, contains some. 
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“ The Edict of William the Testy” is the title 
of Mr. G. H. Boughton’s clever and bumorous 


* jliustration of an episode in “ Knickerbocker’s 


History of New York.” The pragmatical old 
governor had issued an edict prohibiting the 
smoking of tobacco, and Mr. Boughton’s picture 
represents the reception of the obnoxious decree 
by the weed-luving citizens of New Amsterdam. 
B;fore the Governor’s house is assembled a large 
crowd of men, women and children, of all sorte 
and conditions. The men have arranged them- 
selves in a semicircle without the front door, 
and, sitting on chairs, baskets, and other im- 
provised accommodations, are steadily and 
silently emitting volumes of smoke under the 
very nose of the Governor, who is issuing from 
the door in a violent rage, his stick clutched in 
his right band, and the disregarded decree in 
his left, his angry agitation contrasting pleas- 
autly with the resolate imperturbability of the 
smokers. One tobacco-pipe has already fallen 
a victim to his passion, and hes shattered at the 
foot of the door-steps ; but its place is at once 
supplied from a reserve which has been pro- 
vided in case of emergencies by a prudent citi- 
zen, Outside the besciging forca stand the 
wives and children of the rebels, looking on with 
unconcealed enjoyment and sympathy. The 
picturesque old-fashioned buildings, and Dutch 
costum:s, give an air of agreeable quaintness to 
this pleasing little picture, 

The ways of hanging committees are no‘orl- 
ously mysterious, and it is not easy to under- 
stand for what good qualities, or supposed good 
qualities, the committee of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery thought it desirable to set in a place of 
honor Mr. Urchardson’s picture called ‘‘ Master 
Baby.” There is, it is true, a certain amount of 
power and vigor about the work, but it is coarse 
almost to repulsivencas, and its coloring is sick- 
ly and disagreeable. Mr. G. D. Leslie’s, ‘The 
Garland,” is as refined as ‘‘ Master Baby ” is the 
reverse. It represents three charming young 
girls sitting beneath a tent on the lawn of a 
pret y, neat, oid-fashioned garden, and weaving 
a gariand of deep red roses. There is a sweet- 
nees about Mr, Leslie’s representations of Enog- 
lish girlhood which never fails to delight us, ex- 
cept, indeed, when; as is sometimes the case, the 
painter suffers sweetness to degenerate into in- 
sipidity. ‘The Garland,” however, may be 
ranked among his decided successes. It is pure 
and graceful in sentiment, delicate and har- 
monious in coluring, and the contrast betweon 
the cool shade within the tent and the bright, 
warm sunlight without is very true and pleasing. 

Among the portraits the best is that of a lady 
in a dress of dark greon satin, by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, an admirable and carefully finished 
piece of work. The same artist sends also a 
small subject-picture, entitled ‘*A Foregone 
Conclusion,” which deserves not less praise for 
ite fine and finished execution. Two Roman 
ladi-s, elegant rather than beautiful, are satand- 
ing on a terrace of white marble, watching, un- 
seen, the approach of a gentleman who is as- 
cending the steps of the terrace. He is contem- 
plating with complacence a golden ring which 
is soon to shine on the finger of one of the fair 
expectants, : 

Mr. W. B. Richmond exhibits several good por- 
trai's, of which the most interesting is that of 
Miss Burne Joner, a youug lady of remarkable 
personal charms. Sbe is represented seated, with 
a Jandecape background, and attired in a simple 
but elegant dress of plain white. The delicacy of 
the painting is in perfect harmony with the re- 
fined and modest grace of the beautiful young 
sitter. Another portrait, somewhat coarse, in- 
deed, in comparison with Mr. Richmond's, but 
yet in its own way strikingly clever and 
effective, is that of Miss Annie A. Beebe. by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon, an artist who has evidently 
atudied in Paris, or, at least, under strong 
French influences, 

The landscapes, with the exception of Mr, 
MsLachlan’s, are for the most part but indif- 
ferent. French influence is again very apparent 
in Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “Iu a Cider Country,” 
a puniing ofan apple orchard with figures 
gathering the fruit. Here, as in other works of 
the school, foliage is represented by smoky 
smudges, resembling, in the present instance, 
nothing #o closely as the dusty conpwebs which 
we s»metimes see, the accumulation of years, 
clinging to the ceilings of old aud unused 
apar:ments. I+ is true that painters of eminence, 
such as Corot, have set the example of express- 
ing foliage by this kind of misty, indefinite 
touch, andif Mr. Parsons had given us but a 
tithe of the ‘‘ tender grace,” the light and at- 
mosphere of Corot, we should be far from con- 
demning his conventionalism in this respect. But 
Corot’s pictures are pure poetry, whereas Mr. 
Parsons, as well as those of most adherents of 
the school to which he belongs, both here and 
in France, are, with all their cleverness, 
unadulterated prose. Another particularly 
Objectionable feature, which Mr. Parsons 
has imported from Paris, is the crude, 
Opeque green which does duty for grass 
and of which the composition was happily un- 

known {n our country until quite recently, ex- 
Cept indeed to Messrs. Orowe and Blackwell. 
Mr, 's** Dawn in the Teesdale Fells” 









somewhat sketchy in execution, but broad, effec- 
tive, harmonious, and imaginative. The scene 
is wild and desolate, the sky stormy, with the 
crescent moon hastering to its setting and the 
first white streak of dawn appearing over the 
dark horizon. 

“ How the Boat Came Home,” by O. N. Henry, 
is a vigorous study of storm-cloud and wave. 
The boat is planging shoreward through a heavy 
surf,the men straining at the oars till they 
bend, in one case to breaking. A rope flung 
from the boat is caught by two men on the 
beach. Lastly we must mention the ‘Sunset 
after Storm” by one of the foremost of our ma- 
rine painters, Mr. Henry Moore. The fore* 
ground consists of a wide expanse of beach,from 
which the tide, now low, has ebbed, and the sky 
is filled with grand rolling clouds illumined by 
the deep red glow of the setting sun. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ANGLAND. 


Biblicnl Research. 
FRIEDERICH DELITZS8CH’S PRO- 
LEGOMENA. 


DuRING the past few decades the debatable 
ground among Hebrew students had been 
rather the grammar than the lexicon of the 
sacred language of the Old Testament. Gese- 
nius, both in his ‘‘ ehrgebdude” and in his 
smaller ‘“* Grammatik,” sought to give a ra. 
tional explanation of the phenomena of He- 
brew, without any special theory as to its ort- 
gin and relation to the sister tongues, thus 
adopting an empirical method. Ewald con- 
structed a philosophical theory of the devel- 
opment of the Hebrew, proceeding from the 
basis that in the Hebrew is found compara- 
tively the oldest forms of Semitic speech. 
Olshausen responded to this thesis with the 
antithesis that the Arabic most nearly resem- 
bled the proto-Semitic, and that a correct un- 
derstanding and elucidation of Hebrew must 
necessarily proceed from the proto-Semitic 
forms, agreeing, in most instances, with the 
classical Arabic. Stade constructed a synthe- 
sis of the thesis of Ewald and the antithesis of 
Olshausen, but with decided leanings to the 
latter; while Béttcher’s massive volumes, not- 
withstanding many peculiarities, especially in 
nomenclature, are virtually a return to Gese- 
nius, as is also the latest, and in many respects 
the best, Hebrew grammar published—namely, 
that of Konig, only that he has historically 
and philosophically given depth and width to 
this method by constant references to Kimchi 
and older authorities, and by laying under 
contribution the principle of physiology of 
sound (Lautphysiologie). The tendency thus 
seems to be toward a more eclectic method. 

Witbin the last few years, Lowever, and 
chiefly through the wonderful development of 
Assyriological studies, the battle-ground has 
been changed from the grammar to that of the 
lexicon. The leader in the new departure is 
Dr. Friederich Delitzsch, the famous son of a 
still more famous father, and now Professor 
Ordinarius Honorarius of Assyriology and the 
Semitic languages in the University of Leipzig. 
The leading thesis of the new school is that in 
Hebrew lexicography, in so far as the compar- 
ative method is to be used, the controlling 
influence is not to be given to the Arabic, as 
has been the agreement and practice of He- 
brew scholars in many grammars, in lexicons, 
in commentaries, etc., for decades back, but to 
the Assyrian language. The outward occasion 
of the outbreak of the controversy was the 
publication of the ninth edition of Gesenius’s 
Handworterbuch by Professors Miiblau and 
Volck, of Dorpat, in 1883, In this, as in the 
earlier editions, the traditional methods of 
lexicographical research had been allowed full 
sway; and the principle of explaining the 
meanings of Hebrew words, both as to their 
fundamental, general significance as also to 
tbe manner of the development of the special 
meanings, and, further, the reduction of nearly 
all Hebrew roots to biliteral stems, and the 
connection of a larger or smaller number of 
these into one group, with a general and very 
wide meaning out of which the growth of the 
special meanings was explained in some way 
or other, had been carried to an extreme sur- 
passing anything found in any of the earlier 
editions. A number of voices were at once 
raised against this procedure. Siegfried, the 
learned Jena scholar, ina lengthy and sharp 
review of the new edition in the Theolog. Lit- 
eraturzeitung, edited by Harnack and Schiirer, 
protested chiefly in the name of theology, 
claiming that the present editore had proved 
unfaithful to the spirit of Gesenius, and made 
the lexicon an exponent of * Erlangen ”’ (i. ¢., 
orthodox) theology, ignoring what is claimed 
by liberal theologians as the sure results of 
their investigations and study. Another. and, 
as events have proved, a weightier, voice was 
raised against the editors in the name of phi- 
lology by the younger Delitzsch, of Leipzig. 
In « series of articles, which first appeared in 
the London Athenaum, and which afterward 
Were isaned as a small volume of xii, 71 pp., 
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by Williams and Northgate, in 1883, under the 
title, *‘ The Hebrew Language, viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research,” the young Assy- 
riologist with a great deal of vigor attacked 
the method pursued ; and, by bringing into the 
dis¢ussion his wealth of Assyrian learning, 
defended the thesis that the Assyrian, and not 
the Arabic, must form the foundation of com- 
parative work for Hebrew lexicography. A 
resumé of his discussion appeared soon after- 
ward in the Bibliotheea Sacra, by Professor 
Lyon, of Harvard. 

In closing his introduction to his ‘‘ Hebrew 
Language,’’ Delitzsch stated: ‘I have not yet 
decided whether I shall discuss these and other 
points in a special introduction or Prolegom- 
ena to a new Hebrew dictionary, or publish at 
once my own Hebrew dictionary, which I have 
compiled along with my Assyrian dictionary.”’ 
He has adop‘ed the former course, and his 
new work, entitled ‘* Prolegomena eines neven 
Hebrdisch-Aramidischen Worterbuchs zum Alten 
Testament,’’ which has just been published, is 
one of the most important contributions to 
Hebrew philology that has appeared for many 
years. While written in defense of the same 
thesis as that maintained in his “‘ Hebrew Lan- 
guage,’ jt is much richer than the la‘ter, and 
finds its great value, both in the facts it brings 
as also in ite discussion of what should be the 
true princi les and method of correct Hebrew 
lexicography. In fact, the latter forms the 
burden of the book, and the treasury of philo- 
logical facts is offered only in defense of the 
author’s theory of Hebrew lexicography. It 
is further favorably dis'inguished from most 
controversial books by the fact that it is not 
merely destructive, but also constructive, The 
author not only knows what he does not want, 
but also knows—and this with an assurance oc- 
casionally stronger than the facts would seem 
to warrant—what he does want. An outline 
sketch of his argument will be both interest- 
ing and profitable, offering at least a clear 
view of the status controversiw. Of the six 
chapters into which the book (in all vii, 217 
pp:) is divided, the first treats of ‘* Ausser'ioh- 
keiten,”’ in which the author explains that his 
lexicon will treat the Aramaic separately from 
the Hebrew, and will not contain the proper 
names in the body of the work, but in a sepa- 
rate list, as this is done in Dillmann’s Ethiopic 
lexicon, and that the work will be arranged ac- 
cording to stems. It further discusses the use 
and abuse of a German Hebrew list of words, 
and announces that the discussions proper 
under each word will appear in the shape of 
**notes.’’ On all these matters the wby and 
wherefore are presented. The second chapter 
is of much more importance, and at once takes 
the reader in medias res. It discusses the re- 
lation of Hebrew to the other dialects, going 
to some extent, but much more extensively, 
over the ground passed over in the ‘“‘ Hebrew 
Lexicography,’’ and with a clearer elucidation 
of the principles involved. He starts out from 
the premises, the truth of which is being more 
and more recognized by Semitic scholars— 
namely, that the leading principle of lexico- 
graphical research should be the comparison 
of the word in question inthe various passages 
where it is found; that Hebrew words, like 
any other, must themselves be studied first, in 
order to learn their meaning; and that com- 
paring with other and sister tongues, and ety- 
mologizing on these grounds, can occupy only 
a secondary and subordinate office. He thus 
states theoretically what some of the best 
among the younger theologians of Germany 
have already applied practically in discussing 
Old Testament subjects, as, ¢. g., Kautzsch, in 
his masterly Program on the uses of the word 
pI¥. Delitzech illustrates his principle by the 
two words ON and 773, whose meaning can 
be learned only through the study of their 
uses in the Old Testament itself. He con- 
cludes (p. 21): ‘‘Hebrew lexicography must 
in the future also, without swerving to the 
other dialects, learn the meaning of Hebrew 
and Biblico-Aramaic words first of all with the 
help of the Old Testament usus loquendi. Only 
when this has been tried and found a fruitless 
endeavor has the time come for consulting the 
other dialects.” 

In developing this solid and correct theory, 
the author proceeds to vindicate for the Assyrian 
the leading place in this comparative work. In 
his argument against the friends of the Arabic 
theory for Hebrew etymologies, he, in p. 28, sqq., 
gives a list of words in which the Arabic repre- 
sents, over against the Hebrew and Aramaic, the 
narrower and more specific meaning, and not 
the general and wider. In this list are found 
some of the most common words of the lan- 
guage, such a8 43%, DIN, WN. 813, Sys, 15n, 
nav, 105, Toe, Ned. ary. Indeed, it is one 
of the remarkable features of Delitzsch’s book 
that his argument is based, not upon exceptional 
words and forms, but upon the most common 
and general words of the language. In the cases 
just mentioned, the author concludes that de- 
riving the Hebrew meaning from those found in 
the Arabic is turning the matter upside down. 
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He condemns not the use, but the abuse, of 
Arabic in the Hebrew lexicon. The preceding 





argument is then supplemented by a list of fifty 
words, showing that the meaning of Hebrew 
words is more closely connected with the Ara- 
maic and Assyrian than with the Arabic. In 
the positive argument on the relation Hebrew 
sustains to Assyrian, and in vindication of the 
view that the whole northern group of Semitic 
tongues are better mutual commentaries on each 
other than any southern Semitic language is on 
the Hebrew, Delitzsch also draws attention to the 
close grainmatical relation between Hebrew and 
Assyrian (p. 42), such as the hightening of i to 2 
under the effect of the tone, the peculiarities of 
the §»p verbs, the plural ending ai, the lack of a 
pluralis fractus, and, in syntax, the use of the 
infinitive absolute to strengthen a verb; and, on 
p. 44, he mentions the connection between the 
pronouns ; the Assyrian istén, — one, for Hebrew 
‘Nwy; the passive use of Niphal; the construc- 
tion corresponding to vav conseculivum, the 
adverbs in p, the conjunctions px and +4), 
etc., concluding with a hist of fifty-six words in 
Hebrew that find a rational explanation only 
from the Assyrian, and by a list of expressions, 
such a8 4py Sep, Tn xD, IR VIY NW, 
Se yp Nw), and others that are made clear 
from @ corresponding usus loquends in Assyrian. 
This philolugical argument he strengthens by 
showing, historically, how close the conneciion 
between the Nor:hern Semitic peoples had al- 
ways been, as shown especially by the similarity 
of their traditions, religious and otherwise. In 
chapter third, the positive argument is carried 
out in extenso; in manner and matter, however, 
almost the same as is found in the author's 
‘*Hebrew Language,” what is new in it being 
cbiefly a defense of the position taken formerly 
against adverse criticism. This chapter is 
naturally the backbone of the argumentation. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth parts are supple- 
mentary to what precedes, the former treaung 
of the principles of Semitic etymology, in the 
narrow sense of the word, from the standpoint 
of Assyriology ; the second containing a cutting 
but deserved denunciation of the abuse of the 
“root-theory,” especially as practiced by the 
editors of Gesenius—i.e., the reduction of whole 
classes of words to a common monosyllabic stem 
of a very general meaning; the sixth treating cf 
the names of persons. The whole concludes 
with copious indices, 

Naturally, a good deal of what Delitzsch here 
brings must be taken on probation; but the 
general theory seems well sustained py the facts 
in the case. Assyriology has already done a 
great deal for biblical science, and if it is 
destined to establish Hebrew lexicography on a 
rational and sound basis, or, at least, relieve it 
of ite one-sided character, which it sadly needs, 
then its value cannot be overestimated. At any 
rate, Delitzsch’s Prolegomena is a more than 
ordinary work for the student of biblical philol- 
ogy, and the appearance of the lexicon will be 
anxiously awaited. 

In this connection, it might be in place to 
state that Professor Delitzscn will, with the first 
of July, commence the publicatian of an Assyri- 
an Dictionary of all the published and many 
unpublished Assyrian monuments. The werk 
will appear in eight hefts, each of -about 16—20 
sheets, one to appear every three months, and 
to cost from 24—30 marks. Delitzsch, althongh 
not yet thirty-five years old, has been remark- 
ably prolific, and his work in Assyriology has, 
in many respects, been bahnbrechend. 


Ayn Hotes, 


THE TINKERING OF HYMNS. 
II. 














BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


OF course there is much to be said on the 
other side. But I think both sides—the argu- 
ments for and against alterations—are implied 
in a single obvious dictum. The hymn-com- 
piler assumes a very grave and weighty task, 
for it amounts to no lessthan guiding the de- 
votions of God’s people. He is bound to give 
them of his best (so far as they are likely to be 
able and willing to take it), and to see that 
that best is as good as can be had ; to be ade- 
quately furnished for his work, by general 
gifts and special requirements both, and to 
exercise them with the most conscientious 
care. If he knows little about hymns, or if he 
be lacking in culture, discretion, and good 
taste (always with due reference to the people 
who are to use his book), he is an impertinent 
intruder in a field which should be left to bet- 
ter men. 

Now, if he is what he ought to be, he will 
understand that the right of accepting or 
making changes in his tex:s has its limitations. 
The same principle which forbids him to per- 
petrate a bungling line forbids him to meddle 
with a good one. The rule is as plain as can 
be: that may be touched, and that only, which 
either needs, or admits of, improvement. The 
two cases are distinct, and each could be illus- 
trated abundantly. What is bad must go; 
what is passable may be amended. In our day, 
the compiler ought to be acquainted with the 
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original text, when (as in most cases) it is ac- 
cessible: how else shall he compare it with its 
alleged emendations? When it is not accessi- 
ble, or in ruder and poorer sections of the 
community, let him follow the received text, 
except as Heaven may show him the way 
really to better it. And let him remember that, 
unless be has exceptional gifts, the emenda 
tions which seem to him most felicitous will 
be regarded by persons who are competent to 
judge with amused wonder, or with indignant 
disgust. 

The real objection to textual changes is that 
most of them are not for the better, but dis- 
tinetly for the worse. Madan, Rippon, Cot- 
terill and Sir Henry Baker might understand 
their work so well that some of their recensions 
(a few out of many) are preferred to the 
originals ; but for one of these there have been 
twenty rhyme-manglers who did nothing but 
unprovoked end stupid tinkering. Some of 
my readers may have missed in infancy an 
ancient tale, which I cite for its moral. A 
choir leader—it was in the days of Watts’s un- 
abridged—called on his pastor to suggest an 
improvement in the familiar lines of Psalm 92: 

*O may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound!” 

‘*Now,” said he, the harp is no longer 
used here; but every one knows this instru- 
ment on which I play every Sunday. Had we 
not better sing it thus ? 

*** O may my heart be tuned within, 
Like David’s solemn violin.’ ” 

‘““Yes,’’ said the pastor, “ but we can make 

it more familiar yet. How is this? 
**O may my heart go diddle-diddle, 
Like Uncle David’s solemn fiddle.’ ” 

I could show collections, and not a few, 
which proudly announce their contempt for 
all rights, whether of authors or of the public: 
books as full of editorial whimsies as they are 
empty of modesty and taste. I could offer by 
the gross or thousand (if such weeds were 
worth gathering) “improvements’”’ of the 

senseless and graceless sort, where inanities 
displace beauties, and the ruthless craze for 
tinkering ruins all; asif the compiling fiend 
had sworn that nobody else should be credited 
with better verses than his own. How often 
has this Zhengis Kban of sacred poesy dis- 
ported himself like the classic bull among the 
china! How often has he anticipated Mr. 
Lynch’s ass ecclesiastic in the song garden : 
“*Tlis ears he lifts, his heels he flings, 
And headlong fliesaway, 
Smashing through truth and decency,* 
With a triumphant bray.” 


The subject {3 too painful tobe dwelt upon 
if this evil were wholly (as, thank Heaven, it 
is mainly) a thing of the past. The worst of 
these malodorous books were of no great ac- 
count. They ‘had a name to live” for awhile 
in small and exclusive chapels—and some of 
them in rural parishes where the squire must 
have been non-resident, mentally at least—and 
were used by people who did not know the 
difference. ** They had no poet, and are dead”’ : 
such poets as were drawn upon for their con- 
tents had ail life crushed out of them in the 
process. ‘Their makers are also gone to their 
account, and their works have followed them 
—a fearful reckoning, were it not for the mer- 
ciful provision that motives weigh heavier than 
deeds, But some of these blind guides bave 
had influence enough to lead others into the 
same ditch, The M. E, collection of 1849 
(used for nearly thirty years) was made by a 
committee, one of whos: members had a per- 
verse itch for turning into Short Meter Com- 
mon, Long, and even 7s and 7 and 6s. It mat- 
tered not that the originals were satisfactory, 
unobjectionable, and some of them beautiful 
and famous ; to the Baltimore mind there was 
Special cuarm and sanctity in 8. M. Who were 
Charles Wesley, and Anne Steele, and Bed- 
dome, and Fawcett, that they should knowin 
What measure'to express uheir thoughts? So 
into 8. M. some dozens of luckless lyrics were 
cramped and twisted and backed, in a way to 
make their authors turn inthe grave. Nor 
was it enough that a whole generation of 
Methouists was forced to know and sivg these 
hymns in mutilated form: other compilers 
copied, as was and is their nature, from a book 
of repute, without looking further. And when 
next Sunday you are asked to join in stanzas 
marred and mangled almost out of recognition, 
you will regret that the deeds of that commit- 
teeman live after him, to plague innocent 
strangers, 

There was a similar and much later instance 
= this kind of iniquity being at least attempted 
n high Places. The once famous ‘Country 
Parson,” (A. K. H, Boyd) in one of his arti- 
cles, told with natural and proper heat of how 
he met on a steamboat a compiling commit- 
teeman of one of the Scottish bodies (1 think 
the Establishment). The man was joyfully 

slashing away, overlaying Watts with new 

readings, and revamping Heber and Mont- 

gomery to suit hisown hebetude. Whether 

he was suppressed by bis colleagues, or his 
ns allowed to go into print, I cannot eay, 





the latter, let us trast that the flocks on whom 
the bad book was imposed have long agorisen 
in righteous wrath and ejected it from the 
sanctuary. 

‘here is a less common but more sweeping 
kind of tinkering, which lies not in altering 
a word here and there, but recasting or rewrit- 
ing the whole. Here, as in the other cases, 
success is the only justification, and that is so 
infreyuent as not to be worth expecting. Shir- 
ley attained it when he educed ‘Sweet the 
Moments” out of acrudity of James Allen; 
Cotterell attained it measurably in two or three 
cases ; and so have a few others. The editors 
of **‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’—a remark- 
ably able and laborious company—did this 
kind of thing by wholesale, and turned out 
some good results, with much of what, for 
most of us, is pretty dead wood. They did it 
chiefly with translations, which are a common 
field. One of our latest collections aitempts 
it with several familiar English or American 
hymns, and the product is not bad in itself, 
but in no wise better than the originals, which 
Were quite good enough to be let alone. It is 
safe to lay down the principle that a man 
should write his own verses, if he must, and 
not meddle with other people’s, unless they 
clearly and positively need it—in which case 
some one else has probably done it already. 
Dear brethren, when you and I are tempted to 
link our names and works in glorious immor- 
tality with those of Cowper and Addison, or 
of Conder and Muhlenberg, let us be men 
enough to resist the temptation. Let us allow 
kuown lyrics to stand unassisted on their own 
merits, and our effusions likewise, but sepa- 
rately—or more probably to fall by their de- 
merits. Let us wait for the divine afflatus be- 
fore we drop into poetry, whether on our sole 
account or in partnership with the illustrious 
dead (who are not consulted); and when we 
have done it, let us in most cases enrich with 
the rhythmic product of our genius only a se- 
lect circle of admiring friends, and not be in 
haste to thrust it upon a cold and thankless 
world. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 








Sanitary, 
GYMNASTICS AND ATHLETICS. 


We have watched with much interest during the 
past few years the progress which has been made 
in the study of questions relating to physical 
exercise, and the practical application of the 
principles which have been discussed or advo 
cated. In connection with that ‘‘revival of learn 
ing” which drew attentiun to education as includ. 
ing the body, we have had to deal with various 
discordant views as to the sphere which pbysical 
education should occupy, and the mod¢s in 
which it should be taught. Those were wise 
who studied the Greek and Roman models, and 
sought to find out the mode and inspiration of 
their teachings and the results which they se- 
cured, They had their national games and rec- 
reations, the reasons for which grew out both of 
the necessities and the inclinations of the times. 
The Germans owed their attachment to the 
ruder anc heavier games to the circumstances of 
their heavier modes of warfare, and to the bold 
and sturdy endurance which grew out of vig- 
orous military experiences, The French, earlier 
schooled in the elegauce and etiquette of 
courts and tournaments, had their exercises 
partake of chivalry and romance. The English 
furnished such a combination of the two as 
softened the asperities of accustomed hardship 
and tempered a true vigor with much that is 
graceful aud ornamental. Feucing and rowing, 
cricket and wicket, and other out-of-dvuor exer 
cises have always claimed the largest share of 
attention. We were not, therefore, surprised to 
find that amid a recent display of the various 
gymnastic appliances of several countries, the 
English boldly contended for the superiority of 
athletics over them all, It is interesting to no- 
tice how in our own country the views of what 
constitutes educational exercise have become or 
are bcoming modified. While the gymnasium 
has held its own, its training is in many respects 
different from that of twenty years ago. More 
attention is being given to the assortment and 
adjustment of exercises. The heavy feats of 
strength are interspersed with those of lighter 
movement, There is less concentration on 
some one feat, so that it1s not now unusual to 
find those who excel in some one direction very 
competent in several others. It is not nowalla 
question of muscle, Body and building has come 
to havea meaning. It is realized that the appe- 
tites and passions are to be under control; that 
there is to be training outside of the gymnasium 
as well as init. While the old is not forsaken, 
new apparatus is constantly being introduced, 
and the movements are mcre and more such as 
skill, safety and experience indicated, Besides 
all this, these have found their way into 
the echool-room, so that light appara. 
tus is used, Calisthenics, or the art of grace- 
ful strength, has come to mean more than 
rhythmic movements, and includes agility as 
weli as gtace of motion, Our great difficulty as 








to school life is that there is so much more of 
talking and advising than there is of teaching 
and training. Mere lectures or advice as to phys- 
ical education is put on a par with what lectures 
and advice would be in arithmetic, grammar, or 
geography. It isthe practical exercise that is 
needed, just as we have an exercise in reading, 
spelling, etc. Our colleges, or some of them at 
least, are correcting this error The course of 
Amherst College is an excellent example of what 
can be done. We have recently restudied, with 
great interest, the book on physiology and by- 
giene, prepared some twenty-tive years since by 
the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock and bis son, the present 
pbysical professor of Amherst. It shows how 
fully the authors were then impressed with the 
essential nature of physical training, and that 
they regarded it not as a thing to be patronized 
and advised, but as a department to be taught. 
One of the authors has carried out his plan, and 
been ably seconded by Dr. Allen, of Lowell, and 
others of the Board of Trustees. The whole 
idea is that of keeping physical education 
abreast with mental and moral education, in the 
sense of a study and a practice. Gymnastics 
is only one of numerous items, and only appar- 
ently more prominent b it rily is 
more demonstrative than the physical prepara- 
tion which takes place more privately. 

Recently we had occasion to attend the gym- 
nastic and athletic exercises of one of our lead- 
ing colleges with a view of studying methods, 
and observing and inquiring as to the general 
standing and success of those who took part, 
The athletics ovcupied the most of a Saturday 
afternvuon, and attracted a large audience. The 
walking, the jumping, the vaulting, the throw- 
ing of large weights, the running, the starting 
and running jump, the bicycle-ridimg, the tug- 
of-war, etc., were all performed in a way that 
showed excellent training. We were informed 
that most of those engaged were as prominent 
in scholarship as they were in athletics, The exer- 
cises were well sustained throughout, and all the 
more interesting as showing that gymnastics and 
base ball had not monopolized the physical edu- 
cation of the college. The master of ceremo- 
nies was not the conductor of the gymnasium, 
It was another and a successful department of 
physical culture, in which many were students 
who preferred the training of the athlete to that 
of the gymnast. In watching, on another day, 
the gymnasium exhibition, we were able to com- 
pare still more fully the two studies, and were 
glad that these branches, pursued side by 
side, were each showing valuable results, 








Drience. 
Ir is instructive to note how principles, as 
they are supposed to be, in scientific rearonings 
ofien vanish in the light of increased experience, 
Once it was implicitly believed that hybrids 
were sterile, and it was frequently, and still is, 
enough that a plant is sterile to stamp it as of 
hybrid origin. Agaim, heredity was believed to 
be connected with the character of a species 
only. A variation would be thougbt not con- 
stunt. A species was that in which ‘like pro- 
duced like” ; a variety when the progeny returned 
to the parent form. Now it is well understood 
that hybrids are not necessarily sterile, and that 
well-known varieties have the hereditary charac- 
ter equally with their parents. Another of these 
general assumptions in regard to the character- 
istics of genera and species will have to depart 
from our text-booke, in view of recent experi- 
ences. A species or genus would be tested by 
hybridization. If closely allied, they would 
unite easily; if they did not wnite easily, 
they were distantly related, But numerous 
instances are being accumulated proving 
the reverse, Experiments in hybridizing 
vpecies of the potato family give the latest 
illustrations. These belong to the genus Sola- 
num. The tomato is p Solanum as well as the 
potato, Svla O soni, a tuberous spe- 
cies —a potaio—refased to produce seed when 
fertilized with other closely allied species ; and 
yet acommon garden potato bore fruit when 
fertilized by the common tomato! Much inter- 
est is centered in the result of this cross when 
the piants grow next year. The common climb- 
ing varieties of Solanum, S, Dulcamara, and 
8. Nigrum, species more unlike in some respects 
than the tomato, gave fertile pollen to the po- 
tato. These experiments are being made by a 
well-known English firm of seedsmen, named 
Sutton, and various scientific journals in Eng- 
land are watching the results with great inter- 
est from various points of view. Some are 
interested in speculating on the future of the 
potato as involved in the results, The general 
result, as showing the preference given fora 
distant rather than a near relative, is already 
made manifest, 








«s+.We have before spoken of the new sub- 
stance known as saccharine, or, more properly, 
ortho-benzoyl-sulpbonic-<imide, used as a sweet~ 
ening agent instead of sugar. This substance 
was discovered by CO, Faulberg, a chemist, who 
was working at the Johns Hopkins University, 
and an account of it was published by him in 
1878, Saccharine is produced from toluene, a 


substance obtained from coal-tar, the source of 

80 many chemical wonders of late. It forms 

short, thick prisms, which dissolve with some 

difficulty in cold water, but with ease in warm 
water. Alcohol, ether, glycerine, gincose, and 

many other familiar substances, dissolve it with 

ease. Its prominent characteristic is its sweet- 

ness, one part of it imparting a distingtly sweet 

taste to ten thousand parts of water. It is not 
altered in any way in the human system, but is 
eliminated unchanged. It is fully two hundred 
and thirty times sweeter than cane-suger. It has 

no deleterious effects upon the system, since 
animals have been fed on it,an amount being 
given daily equivalent to two and one-fourth 
pounds of sugar, without experiencing any ill 
effects, It possesses quite strong anti-septic 
properties, and hence, when used in sweetening 
preserves, acts as a preventive against fermenta- 
tion, instead of, like sugar, as an inducer. Pere 
sons suffering from diabetes, and who are hence 
not allowed to take saccharine food, may now 
be supplied with sweetened food without danger. 
Mixtures of saccharine with starch or grape- 
sugar may be used instead of sugar for sweeten- 
ing purposes ; and, although the price of sac- 
charine is yet high, its sweetening power is so 
great, that on calculating the dilution necessary 
to bring it to the same basis as sugar, its price 
will be lower than that of sugar. It is notat all 
unlikely that the sugar industry may be very 
materially affected in time by this new sweetener. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that sugar 
itself isa comparatively new article, not being 
made a few hundred years ago. Henoe, there 
seems to be no reason why it may not be sup- 
planted by a cheaper and more efficient sweet, 


....At a meeting of the London Antbropologi- 
cal Institute held May 25th, Mr. R. 8. Poole read 
a paper, reported in Nature, on the ‘Ancient 
Egyptian Classification of the Races of Man.” 
This was defined by the famous subject of the 
four races in the tombs of the kings, at Thebes 
(B, ©. 1,400—1,200), The types were (1) 
Egyptian, red; (2) Shemite, yellow ;(3) Libyan, 
white ; (4) Negro, black. By comparison with 
monuments of the same period and of a some- 
what earlier date, the first race, clearly an inter- 
mediate type, was seen to comprehend the Phe- 
nicians, the Egyptians, and the people of Arabia 
Felix, with the opposite coast, The Libyan race 
included an aquiline type, with marked supra- 
orbital ridges and receding foreheads, as well as 
a straight-nosed type. ‘These two types inhab- 
ited the south coast of the Mediterranean, and 
some of the islands, The Negro race included 
the Negro and Nubian types. The Hittites and 
Hyksos, or Shepherds, were as yet unclassed, 
Professor Flower remarked upon the resem- 
blance of the aquiline Libyan type to that of the 
Neanderthal crania, and the reddest European 
type;and saw in the Hyksos head distinctly 
Mongolian characters, These two points are of 
the highest consequence in historical anthro 
pology. 


....The efforts to identify the flowers referred 
to in the Scriptures have been, in the main, un- 
satisfactory, and new efforts continue to replace 
the old, The Rose «of Sharon, referred to iv the 
Cantieles is one of these oft-decided, oft-reviving 
questions. Many plants seemed to suit the cir- 
cumstances, and have been seitled on as certain- 
ly the plant; but now comes a new commenta* 
tor, and shows that these are all summer or au- 
tumn bloomere, while the scene in the Song is 
laid in the spring. Dr. F. Detitzsch, according 
to the Edinburgh Review, now thinks the whole 
translation wrong. It is not a flower at all, but 
areed. It should be the Reed of Sharon, and 
not the Rose of Sharon, and the desert is to ‘‘re- 
joice and sprout like a reed,” and not likes 
rose. We have been so long praising the man 
who made the lovely flowera bloom on the desert 
that we are loath to exchange them for reeds, 
and can only hope that some Hebraist will yet 
arise who may show Dr, Delitzsch that he is 
wofuily mistaken. 


....-Brooke’s third comet of the year, discov 
ered May 22d, turns out to be a very insignifi- 
cant object, rapidly receding from noth sun and 
earth. It passed the perihelion on (or about) 
May 29th at a distance of abcut 140,000,( 00 of 
miles from the sun, and about 90,000,000 from 
the earth. It was very faint, rather large, hav- 
ing an apparent diameter of nearly 2’, or 60,000 
miles, very indefinite in outline, and without 
nucleus or tail, It is moving southward and a 
little east, not very rapidly, but has now passed 
nearly out of sight. 


... Much interest has been excited recently 
in the variable star o Ceti (Mira) from the fact 
that at its late maximum, which occurred last 
January, about the 10th, it only reached the 
fifth magnitude, instead of the third or fourth, 
as usual, It sometimes even runs up to the 
second, while its minimum brightness is about 
the tenth or eleventh magnitude. 


»++eDr. O, Tumlirz, of Prague, has recently 
discovered that rock crystal may be permanently 
diamagnetized, and that the axis of diamag» 
netization appears to be independent of the 





crystallographic axis, and to correspond to the 
axis of the initial magnetiaation, 
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School and College. 


Tae following important regulations were 
established by the Harvard Faculty in a recent 
meeting in relation toa change in the marking 
system now used. Students in each course will, 
for the purpose of grading, be hereafter ar- 
ranged in five groups known as A, B, C, D and 
E. Under “E” will be included all those 
students who have failed to pass atall. The 
pass mark will remain as heretofore, 40 per cent. 
or an average of 50 per cent. for the whole four 
years. Those in group “‘A” will correspond closely 
to candidates for honors under the present sys- 
tem; group ‘“‘B” will cover those who now get 
honorabie mention, No student willat the «nd 
of acollege year be'promoted}to a higher class if, 
during that year, he has stood below group “*C” 
in more than three courses, No student will be 
recommended to an A. B. until he has passed 
in all the prescribed courses and in the requi- 
site number of electives, and has stood above 
group “‘D” in at least one-fourth of his college 
work. Honorable mention will be given to 
every student who, in any one department, has 
stood above group “0” iu any three courses. Ev- 
ery member graduating who has stood in group 
“A” in three-fourths of his college work, and has 
not fallen below group “‘C”in any study, or who 
has received honors in any department, gets a 
summa cum laude. Every graduate who has 
been in group “‘A” one-half of bis college work, 
and has not fallen below group ‘“‘C” in any study, 
or who has received honors in any department, 
gets a magna cum laude, Every gcaduate who 
has stood in group *‘C” for one-half his course, or 
bas received an honorable mention, gets a cum 
laude, provided he has not fallen below group 
“O” in any study. 


.. Otterbein University, Westerville, O., held 
its thirtieth annual commencement on Juve 10th, 
1883. There were eight graduates ; ove received 
the degree of B.S. ; one the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy ; six the degree of Bachelor of Arte. 
Degree of A.M. in course conferred on Dr. Jerse 
F. Thompron, of ciass of 1883. Honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on Mra 
Lizzie A. Macklin, of Avalon, Mo. I'he honor 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferrcd 
on the Rev. Francis J. Collier, of Dowuington 
Penn., and on Prof. L. N. Stratton, of Wheaton 
Tu. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on the Hou. Allen G.Tburman,¢x- 
United States Senator, Columbus, O. 





...-Tbe position of Instructor in Elocu'ion a 
Harvard, recently made vacant by the sesigaa- 
tion of Mr, Henry Dixon Jones, hus been offered 
to Mr. Jobn J. Hayes, who is well known in Vos- 
ton, both personally and professionally, aud 
who now holds a similar office in Cornell Uni 
versity. E. W. Guerney has been elected Lao- 
structor in Ancient and Modern History Silas 
M. Vane, A. B., has been elected Professor of 
History. 


...-franklin College, Franklin, Iod., closed 
ite fifty-second annual commencement on 
June 18th. The baccalaureate «rmon was 
delivered by President Stott. The total enroll 
ment for the year was 201, the largest in the 
history of the College. The library received 
over 300 new volumes during the year. The fall 
term begins Thursday, September 9th. 


....At the commencement at Lafayette there 
were more candidates for admission than for 
eleven years past. The Rev. Selden J, Coffin, 
Pb.D., by reason of the Joss of his voice, arter 
twenty-two years’ service, resigned the chair of 
Mathematics and Astronomy and was appointed 
Registrar. Josepb J. Hardy becomes Professor 
of Mathematics, 


..»»The twentieth commencement of Tabor 
College, Iowa, took place on June 27th—30th, 
The corner-stone of Gaston Hal! was laid on June 
80th. This will be the central college build- 
ing, and it is hoped that it will be completed 
and paid for by next New Years. Eleven were 


graduated, 


..--Alfred University at its recent commence 
ment conferred degrees on seventeen graduates, 
The degree of Ph. D was conferred on fourteen ; 
that of D.D. on four, and that of LL.D. on 

bree. 


.»+-Rock Hill College held its annual com- 
mencement in Baltimore, on June 25th. Bro- 
ther Cesarices, the President, conferred the de- 
grees. F. Sidney Hayward was the valedicto- 
rian. 


e+++Most of the graduating exercises of the 
public schools of this city took place on June 
80th and July 1st. About two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils were graduated on June 80th, 


...-The seventeenth commencement of the 
Normal College of the city of New York was held 
on June 24th. Two hundred and eighty-six 
graduates received diplomas. . 


-+»eProf, John ©. Chamberlain, of Beloit, 
Wis., has been elected President of the Wiscon- 
sin State University, to succeed Dr. J. 0. Bas- 
oom, resigned. 





...-The nineteenth annual commencement of 
Mublenberg College at Allentown, Penn., was 
held on June 24th. There were sixteen grad- 
uates. 








Levsounlities. 


Tue members of the royal familyof Belgium 
called on ex-Empress Charlotta on the occasion 
of her forty-sixth birthday. Her condition has 
considerably improved under the treatment of a 
specialist. She presides regularly at the table, 
and plays duets on the piano with ber ladies of 
honor. She embroiders for hours without utter- 
ing a word, only looking up from time to time 
as if attempting to recall past memories. She 
visits the court chapel every Sunday, and at the 
sound of the organ becomes visibly brighter. 


.-[t ia announced in Western papers that Miss 
Cleveland has really accepted the editorship of a 
Chicago literary publication, and will very soon 
enter upon her care of it. It is stated that Miss 
Cleveland has for along time been disposed to 
throw herself into still more active literary oc- 
cupation, and has waited until her brother’s 
wife would take upon herself the social duties 
of responsible lady of the White House. 


....-Mr. Ruskin’s advice to feeble churches 
*“*to beg rather than borrow,” drew from a 
Methodist church, near London, a letter in- 
closing his article and, on the strength thereof, 
requesting a contribution. He sent them a 
pound note anda subscription at once, as being 
a man who will help the practice of bis preach- 
ing. 


....The Nephalein are not all extinct. The 
late Tukaji Rao Holkar, Maharajah of Indore, 
was nearly seven feet tall, a giant in physical 
frame, and was said to be able to eat a whole 
wild boar at a single meal. He was also a shrewd 
eperator on the Stock Exchange in London, 
where he got away with several bulls and bears. 


..»-The completed monument, designed and 
executed by M. Mercie, the Paris sculptor, in 
memory of Louis Phillipe and his wife is being 
exhibited at the salon, It represents the king 
standing and the queen kneeling. The Comte 
de Paris is much pleased with it and pronounces 
it a ‘* masterly work.” 


.... Another example of the ruinous effect on 
the nervous system of the professional spiritual- 
ism, has been Mr. Home, the eminent English 
medium, who died a few weeks ago, a total wreck 
in vitality from the demands made on his 
whole nervous syetem during his seances, 


....Alluding to the late Edwin P. Whipple, 
bis friend, Rev. Dr, Bartol, lately said ; I never 
heard a word of envy from his lips, and I never 
saw a gleam of malice in his eye.” What higher 
awhbition can any man cherish than to be worthy 
of such culogy after death? 


..+»Dr. Holmes left London this week, after 
more farewell attentions than he could find time 
to properly acknowledge. He is now going to 
meéke his expected Rhine journey and a tour in 
Switzerland after it. 


..-»Prince Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria, since 
the melancholy death of the King, is neariy 
sixty-five years old; of a very military charac- 
ter, but possessed of fine artistic tastes, much 
better regulated than those of Ludwig. 


...-Mr. B. P. Shillaber (or “Mrs. Parting 
ton”) is able to walk with crutches again. His 
general health is good, in spite of his restric- 
tion from active exercise, 


....Among the most zealous advocates of total 
abstinence is to be included Joseph Arch. He 
lately delivered a stirring temperance speech on 
the topic. 


..+-Prof. H. H. Goodell, the newly appointed 
president of the Agricultural College, Amb erst, 
Mass., is a native of Constantinople. 


....-The ex-Empress Eugenie is considerably 
stronger in health. She has been spending part 
of the last month in London. 


...-Mr, Chauncey M. Depew has this week 
joined the summer exodus to Europe, which is 
uncommonly large at present. 


...-Mr. Rubinstein gave to various London 
charities $1,500 of the proceeds of his farewell 
concert in that city. 


...-Senator Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, is still 
on the banks of the Chesapeake, in very indif- 
ferent health. 


..-.-The Queen will visit Holyrood Palace in 
August; her first stopping in Edinburgh for 
several years. 


...-Prince Albert Victor has just ended his 
first twelve months’ service in the British 
Army. 


....Mies Kate Field has set out for Alaska, 
lecturing as she goes. 


...-General Sheridan is in Chicago this week 
visiting friends. 





ebbles. 


..-.“* The sky had on its full-dress shirt, with 
studs of golden stars,”’ wrote a Denver poet. 


.... Little Girl: *‘Mamma, why doesn’t the 
sea run over if all the water flows into it?” 
‘Nonsense, child! Don’t you know its full of 
sponges?” 

..--The fact that the Goncord Sehool is to 
discuss Plato this summer will give Western pa- 
pers a chance to produce authentic wood-cuts of 
the great philosopher. 


....-A young lady in San Leando dreamed the 
other evening that she was riding and that the 
horse was running away. She jumped and fell 
from the bed to the floor, dislocating her shoul- 
der. Thrown from a nightmare, as it were. 


...“'Oh! I do go dote on the sea!” she gru 
gled. “If you only had a yacht, Augustus, 
dear!” ‘*I have no yacht, Wilhelmina,” he 
sighed; ‘“‘but I can give you a little smack.” 
And then it sounded as if a cork had flown out 
of a bottle, 


...-The Philadelphia Mews says that Miss 
Cleveland’s description of Chicago, the home of 
her future literary life, as ‘‘the Venice of the 
Western Adriatic,” will be a revelation to Chi- 
cagoans, who have long thought Venice the god- 
dess of love. 


...“‘Are you feeling better, Mr. Featherly?’ 
asked Bobby at the dinner table. ‘‘ Feeling bet- 
ter? I haven’t been sick, Bobby.” ‘I didn’t 
know,” said Bobby, indifferently. ‘-Ma an’ Pa 
were talking about your geneslogy last night, and 
Ma said it couldn’t be much worse. I supposed 
you were sick,” 


...‘*Horace, why don’t you sit down? 
You’ve been standing there for over an hour.’’ 
**Cawn’t sit down, Fweddie. Guing to the re- 
ception, you know.” ‘“ Well, what of that? It's 
early yet.” “Jest had my trowsers cweased, 
Fweddie. Do you think I’ve got s-s-s-softening 
of the bwain?” 


...-Gentility below stairs.—Mistress: ‘Shall 
you want a holiday on Whit-Monday, Jane?” 
Jane: *‘Ho, no, mem. I don’t like them Bank 
*Olidaya, with such crowds of vulgar people ; 80 if 
you and marster want to go out, [ can take care 
of the house!” (Mrs, Fitz-Brown feels highly 
flattered, } 


..»-Featherly; “ Nice day for the race, Dum- 
ley.” Dumley: *‘What race is that?” Feath- 
erly: ‘The human race.” Dumley: “Oa! I 
beg pardon, I thought you referred to some 
horse-race, Yes, your're right, we’re having 
beautiful weather. S:ill living up at your 
father-in-law’s, | suppose, Featherly?” 


.... Little Mary is overheard catechising a 
group of her playmates, and has got as far as 
the condition of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. She asks: **Why were they driven 
out of the Garden?” Ans.; ‘* Because they ate 
God's apples.”” Mary: ‘They were allowed to 
eat the fruit; why were they forbidden to have- 
those apples?” Ans.; ‘* Because he wanted 
them for pies.” Mary: *‘ No, you stupid thing! 
they were bis winter apples!” 


...-A celebrated lawyer, who was also well- 
known for the monumental repulsiveness of his 
features, once attacked the prisoner at the bar 
with great bitterness. The judge advised him 
several times to use more moderation; but the 
lawyer continued bis tirade: “The wretch 
bears his character in his face—anyone may 
read it. Why, he’s the ugliest man I ever 
knew.” ‘‘ Counsellor,” again interrupted the 
judge, ‘* you are forgetting yourself.” 


....One Hotel Proprietor (to another ditto): 
‘But how is it that you dare advertise ‘a de- 
lightful breeze in the hottest days,’ when the 
thermometer has stood at ninety-five degrees in 
the shade for the past week, and there is never 
a breath of air stirring?” ‘ Simple enough, my 
dear fellow. I’ve put wire all around the edges 
of the flag that flies from the cupola, and it 
stands out straight, wind or no wind, as though 
it was blowing forty miles an hour. One look 
at that flag satisfies them.” 


.... Affabie Traveler (to neighbor in railway 
car); “Your name is very familiar to me, Mr. 
—er—ah—.” Quiet Stranger: *‘My name is 
Moctzonctskiest Koroczoctoctber. I am a Pole.” 
Affable Traveler: **Yes, er—it isn’t your name 
so much as your face; I was about to say that 
your face was very familiar to me.” Quiet 
Stranger: ‘Yes, I have been in Sing Sing prison 
fourteen years. I was discharged this morning.” 
Affable traveler keeps on traveling, but quits 
affabling. 


...-A blank crop report was sent out bya 
Cleveland paper for the farmers to fill out, and 
the other day one of them came back with the 
following written on the blank side in pencil: 
“All we've got in this neighborhood is three 
widders, two school-ma’ams, a patch of wheat, 
the hog cholera, too much rain, about fifty acres 
of *taters, and a durn fvol who married a cross- 
eyed gal because she owns eighty sheep anda 
mule, which the same is me, and no more at 
present.” 








« . 
Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 
ot T. C., St. John, settles at Yates Cen- 
r, Kan. 
COOK, R.8., Second ch., Atchison, resigns and 
removes to Lansing, Kan. 


FORD, 8. T., First ch., Albany, called to Cen- 
tral ch., Syracuse, N 


HATCH, W. J., Marston, IIl., resigns. 
HURLBURT, D. W., accepts call to Milwaukee, 
is. 

JENTOFT, P., accepts call to Cedar Falls, Ia. 

LATHROP, E., D.D., First ch., Stamford, Conn., 
resigns. 

MACKIE, G. A., ord. at Rockwell City, Ia. 

MELTON, G. W., supplies at Iola, Kan. 

MEATH, P. G., ord. at Rockwell City, Ia. 

McNAMEE, J. F., Crozer Sem., accepts call to 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

POWELL, J. R., called to Vevey, Ind. 

POWELL, W., Florida, appointed in Telugu 
Mission field. 


READER, J. J., Marblehead, called to Fifth ch., 
Lowel], Mass. 

ROBINSON, A. A., accepts call in Packersville, 
Conn. 

SILENE, ©., Topeka, Kan., removes to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

SMITH, G. A., First ch., Saratoga, N. Y., 
resigns. 

SMITH, 8S. F., D.D., Newton Center, removes to 
Hull, Mass. 

—- H.L., Aledo, accepts call to Rockton, 





STRICKLAND, E. F., Hinckley, Ill, resigns. 

TUTTLE, J, B., Canada, called to Newton, Kap. 

es F. L., accepts call to Wa-Keeney, 

an, 

WALKER, Watrer M., supplies at Aledo, Ill. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALBEBT, J. H., Green Mountain, Ia., accepts 
call to Stillwater, Minn. 

APPLETON, F. G., Firesteel, accepts call to 
Lake Henry, Dak, 

CARR, Epwin 8., Humboldt, Ia., resigns. 

DAY, Epwakp, called to Church of Christ, Lud- 
low, Mass. 

DUNNING, AuBert E., Boston, Mass., called to 
Oak Park, Lil. 

EVANS, W. A., late pastor of M. E. ch., Janes- 
ville, Wis., inst. in Cherokee, Ia., June 
29th, 

GIEs, E. L.. Hyattstown, Md., removes to 
Stephen, Minn. 

HATCH, Davin P., ord. pastor in Rockland, 
Me., July 1st. 

HILLS, Wiiu1am 8., Talmage, Neb., resigns. 

JONES, James A., ord. pastor in Norridgewock, 
Me., July 1st. 

KELSEY, Joet D., Humboldt, called to McCook, 

eb. 

KNIGHT, Horace B., St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Angola and Fremont, Ind. 

LITTLE, Artuour, Chicago, Iil., called to Ply- 
mouth ch., Worcester, Mass, 

MARSH, Hammonp L., ord, in Grinnell, Ia., 
June 24th. 

McDOUGALL, WiLu1AM H., North Cornwall, 
Conn., resig>s. 

MORIN, J. L, ord. pastor in French ch., 
Holyoke, Mass., July 2d. 

ODLIN, James E., inst. in Goffstown, N. H., 
July Ist. 

PAYNE, Henry §8., Villa Ridge, accepts call to 
Sedgwick, Ill, 

PELTON, Geo. A., Groton, Mass., accepts call 
to Watertown, Conn. . 

SCOTT, AnpReEw J., Evanston, Ill., resigns. 

SCOTT, Grorce RB. W., Rollstone ch., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., resigns. 

SMITH, Epwrn 8., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Saugatuck, Mich. 

SMITH, Davip O., ord. in Guide Rock, Neb., 
June 23d. 

ae. Evaene W., called to Haverhill, 

STROUT, Joseru W., ord. pastor in Thomas- 
ton, Me,, June 29th. 

TEBBETS, A. H., Dodge Center and Claremont, 
Minn., resigns. 

THWING, Cuas. F., Cambridge, Mass., called 
to Plymouth ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TOBEY, Rurvs B., Carrington, Dak., called to 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

TYLER, H. F., Church of the Covenant and 
Silver Lake, Minneapolis, Minn., resigns, 

WALKER, TuroporeE C., Penfield, O., accepts 
call to Keosauqua, Ia. 

WITHKOW, Joun L., Boston, Mass., called to 
Third Presbyterian cb., Chicago, Ill. 

LUTHERAN, 


BRIGHT, J. A., Ellsworth, removes to Abilene, | 
K 


aD. 
a, M. F., takes charge at Greenleaf, 
an, 

CULLER, J. H., removes to 109 South Marshall 
St., Burlington, Ia. 

MATTHIS, F. A., Republic, removes to Cass- 
town, O. 

RUMPLE, J. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., removes to 
Lancaster, Penn. 

WILSON, W. O., Masontown, removes to Mor- 
ris Cross Ruads, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRUCE, Jess O., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

GLEVELAND, G. M,, removes to 587 Dayton 
av., 8t. Paul, Minn, 

OCONDIT, Biackrorp, removes to Boston, Mass. 

CRAVEN, ©. E., inst. in Birmingham, Penn., 
June 18th. 

OROND, B. K., accepts call to Third ch., Tole- 
do, O. 

MOORE, D. R., inst. in Logan, O., June 14th. 

_ — 8., inst. in Clay Center, Kan., June 
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Literature. 


Theprompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests o” 
our readers will guide us in the eslection of work: 
for further nottoe. 


TANIS.* 


Most of the books reviewed in this de- 
partment of literature, of Tu INDEPEND- 
ENT, relate to what is new—new work, new 
. thought, new romance, new life—and help 
us to dream that the world is very young; 
but once in a while a volume comes along 
relating to what is past, the silent, inactive, 
buried past, and, rousing us from our illusion 
or forgetfulness, teaches that, in point of 
fact, the worldis very old. And yet this wak- 
ing volume, sometimes, merely substitutes 
one dream for another, disenchanting us 
from the spectacular realism of the present 
only to enthrall us anon with a vision of 
bygone life so peculiar, of style so strik- 
ing, of works so strange aod great, and of 
art so attractive, that we willingly stand 
in the attivude of spell-bound captives. 

One of these volumes, which, whethcy 
we will or no, arrests us in our busy em- 
ployments, turns us for a while aside, and 
graphically lays beneath our eyes a display 
of human glory in the past, is now knock- 
ing at our doors. It isa memoir, not of a 
person but of a place, and that place is 
Tanis, that Tanis of Egypt which was the 
Pheaician Avaris or Zor, and the biblical 
Zoan, and its author is the one who has 
just restored the city with its wonders to 
view, Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, lately the skill- 
ful investigator and sagacious interpreter 
of the Pyramids. As the city ranked next 
after Thebes and Memphis in grandeur, and 
the site is now for the first time thoroughly 
laid open to inspection, as readers of this 
memoir we eagerly become companions to 
the explorer in the process of his excava- 
tions, share in his enthusiasm, delight in 
his brilliant successes, and with him gain 
the instruction of his unique results. 

Under his guidance we are led to a point 

quite out of the way of visitors to Egypt or 
voyagers up the Nile, a neglected point in 
an unfrequented corner of the land, uacul- 
tivated, uncivilized, beyond even the com- 
pany of the palm-tree, but approaching 
that of the heron, the pelican, and the 
Nymphea-lotus. Out on the desolation be- 
tween desert and marsh-land toward the 
sea, the reddish top of the highest mound 
in the region may be discerned lifting itself 
above the hazy, flickering mirage long be- 
fore it is reached, and whenreached proves 
to be all that remains of the once magnifi- 
cent capital of lower Egypt. It is a sort of 
an Ossa-upon-Pelion site, not indeed of 
one mount piled on another, but of many 
towns heaped one above the other, each of 
a different age, often inhabited by a differ- 
ent race, whose strata inthe ruics form the 
records of its history. Originally the spot 
was an island of sand, encircled by mud, be- 
side the river; to-day it rises about one hun- 
dred feet, ro high as to be culled a jebel, 
“mountain,” by the local fishermen, built up 
of San, the modern hamlets of the Arabs; 
the decaying Mohammedan ‘own since 
638 A. D.; Jane or Jani, the seat of the 
Coptic and Byzantine churches, 638 to 395 
A. D.; Tanis, the townlet of the Romans, 
895 A. D. to 80 B. C.; the city of the Ptole- 
mies, 80 to 323 B.C.; the residence of 
Nektanebo II, 360 to 378 B. C.; the garri- 
son-post of Psamtik 11, 600 B. C.; the seat 
of Taharkah, 670 B. C.; the buildings of 
Sherhonk SII, 766 B. C. ;’the walls of Piseb- 
khanu, 1000 B. ©.; the constructions of 
Siamen, 1100 B. C.; Ta’an, the new metrop- 
olis of the empire under the Ramesside 
Dynasty, 1400 B. C.; Avaris, the fortress 
of the Hyksos Kings, 1688 to 2194 B. C.; 
Hauar, ornamented by the monuments of 
the Usertesens and Amenemhats, 2194 to 
2354 B. C.; the possible structures of 
Merira-Pepi of the early Sixth Dynasty, 
2510 to 2708 B. C. (Brugsch); the biblical 
Foan of various periods; and Zor, the re- 
mote settlement of the so-calied ‘* Semites,” 
but more probably of Hamitic Pheeni- 
cians. : 

Down to the moment of the present ex- 
ploitation, this site has been famous for 
three remarkable offerings: 1. The icon- 
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ographs of the Hyksos Kings—kinys of an 
invading race who assimilated to the ways 
of the Egyptian rulers in almost every par- 
ticular, and, among others, in having 
sphinxes cutinto symbolical representations 
of themselves, with bodies of lions indeed, 
but with heads of human beings, whose 
faces reflected their own grave and powerful 
features, thus casting and handing down to 
us the only known portraits of the ancient 
Pheenicians. 2. The Tablet of Four Hun- 
dred Years; a slab of syenite, presenting 
a scene into which Rameses II, the god 
Sut, and an officer Seti, enter, and an in- 
scription dated in the four hundredth year 
from the reign of one of the shepherd 
kings; but, uohappily, not mentioning the 
regnal year of Rameses II, nor identifying 
the place of the Hyksos King in his line. 
8. The Decree of Canopus: one of the 
many copies set up in all the principal tem- 
ples of the land, in two languages, Egyptian 
and Greek, confirming and extending the 
key for reading the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
supplied by the Rosetta Stone. 

The present exploitation has added to 
this list a large number of remarkable dis- 
closures, two or three of which may be 
briefly reported as examples. 

The House of Bakakhuiu: This was a 
dwelling of the Roman era of the city, be- 
longing to a lawyer—according to the doc- 
uments that survived destruction—yet, 
withal, according to other indications, both 
a connoisseur and an amateur of art. He 
left his effigy behind him, a sigo of wealth; 
for, whereas it was a common thing for a 
householder to have at hand statuettes of 
the gods whose protection he sought,or for 
a citizen the image of the emperor of the day 
or for children of a deceased parent the like- 
ness of venerated ancestors, readily recog- 
nizable by their cast or titles, it was a very 
uncommon thing for either Greeks or Ro- 
mans to indulge in private statuary evi- 
dently bearing with the portrait of a liv- 
ing person. Besides, the subscription upon 
the front of the pedestal reads, ‘* Bakak- 
huiu [the servant of light], son of his mother 
Ta-ankh [possessing life],”’ which identifies 
it with the owner of the mansion. The 
house appears to have remained undis- 
turbed from the moment of its looting and 
burning, probably at the Bucolic Revolt, in 
174 A.D., till the moment of the arrival of 
Mr. Petrie to clear it out. As a result, he 
recovered its entire indestructible con- 
tents and of the destructible what es- 
caped harm—seals, papyri (saved by being 
charred!), thirty-one figures of deities, not 
including a cupid, a Greco-Syrian winged 
sphinx wearing a mural crown, and thus, 
possibly, representing the genius of the 
city Tanis, but considered by Professor 
Ebers to be strongly Phenician in style, 
and to carry the portrait of a priest. Forms 
of animals and birds, the bronze fittings and 
ornaments of furniture, iron keys, knives, 
and nails, burnishers of rock crystal, paint 
cups, muller, palette and spatula, alabaster 
vases, bowls, mortars and others in lime- 
stone, basalt and granite, tessare of glass 
indicating mosaics, pottery in every vari- 
ety, notably ten large amphore, bronzes, 
some coins, but no articles in precious 
metals save one in silver evidently over- 
looked in the plundering. The whole com- 
poses a museum of hundreds of valuable 
objects, showing both contemporaneous 
age in the different lines of workmanship 
and a fixed date for the similar remains 
wherever found in Egypt. Ina neighbor- 
ing house, also Roman, were regained 
some fragments of papyri in Greek that 
once contributed to form some beautiful 
uncial rolls, a much broken but completely 
novel glass zodiac whose compartments 
present heads or busts emblematic of the 
months in red ochre and gold foil, and the 
only example of painting on glass coming 
down from ancient times, and a very rare 
plano-convex lens two and a half inches in 
diameter by half an inch thick. 


The Grand Temple: Yesterday, as it 
were, in the very latest popular description 
of Egypt, it is said by Professor Ebers: 
“Only in Thebes are there so many and 
such large monuments of hard granite to be 
found; but of all the magnificent buildings 
which once stood here, not even the ground- 
plan can be recognized.” To-day, the 
ground-plan of this magnificent temple, 





rivaling that of Thebes, lies before us in 


tions and measurements of the walls, 
together with the exact position of nearly 

three hundred monuments. The temple 

stood half a mile from the river, with its 

west end and entrance on that side. Per- 

haps a paved street led allthe way up from 

the Nile; but at any rate its blocks of pave- 

ment have been traced between four and 

five hundred feet distant from the wall. At 

two hundred and thirty feet the ad- 

vance guard of monuments occurs in 

the shape of two syenite colossi of 

Rameses II flanking the approach. 

At thirty-eight feet the foundations of a 

pylon of Rameses remain, followed by 

more monolithic colossi of the king, stand- 

ing in the conventional attitude, with the 

left leg advanced, twenty-two feet high. 

In the line of the great enclosed wall 

stands the remains of the pylon of Shes- 

honk III, retaining its sculptures. About 

fifty feet inside stood an avenue of columns, 

monoliths even including the capital, thirty- 
six feet high, besides bases three feet or 
more in hight, raised by Rameses IL. 
These were followed by a pair of obelisks, 
near to one of which the bilingual Decree 
of Canopus was recovered. Next, two 
colossal sphinxes were placed across the 
axis by some king of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
upon one of which the Hyksos, Menephtah, 
Siamen, and finally Sheshonk 1, placed 
their cartouches. They flanked the way to 
an avenue of obelisks in four pairs, be- 
tween the first three pair of which Ra- 
meses erected sandstone colossi of him- 
self twenty-seven feet high; near these the 
black Hyksos sphinxes were placed, four in 
number, and a group of statues, one of 
Menephtah and another of Rameses III; 
and between the last pair of obelisks a 
shrine was set, cut out of a single block of 
quartzite sandstone nine feet long. Then 
came a singular array of historical royal 
statues, ranged in a series across the axis, 
and all, fifteen in numnper, facing the en- 
trance, all belonging to the early Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties, and of supreme 
interest. Behind them appeared two obe- 
lisks older than the time of Rameses II, 
more than thirty-two feet high; and in this 
region many structures, courts, pylons, 
doorways, altars, chambers, shrines, and 
stele. A double wall now ran parallel with 
the avenue, allowing a passage thirty feet 
wide, ending in a double pair of ancient 
obelisks, just before reaching the sanc- 
tuary. In front of the sanctuary stood a 
colonnade—some of whose columns date 
from the Twelfth Dynasty of the lotus 
order; others date from Rameses II[— 
whose circular sides are sculptured with 
groups of figures representing the king with 
the gods. The sanctuary itself, about 
forty feet in dimension, was built of 
enormous blocks about twelve feet square 
by two to four feet thick, and weigh- 
ing over twenty tons to each block; set on 
edge, they formed an unbroken wall of ove 
course. Some of them project into a cor- 
nice on the inside. On the outside these 
blocks were covered with figures of Rameses 
II offering to various gods, about life size; 
on the inside they were covered with plates 
of gold by Siamen, whose name they bore, a 
bronze sphinx, with the name of the same 
ruler inlaid in gold, blue pottery tablets by 
Pisebkhanu, etc., etc. Around the sanc- 
tuary stood many great historical stele, 
among which the Tablet of Four Hundred 
Years was one, together with two large 
pillars about twenty feet high, which were 
covered with inscriptions. Similar monu- 
ments to those on the west fill up the area 
to the east end. The whole enclosure was 
surrounded by a great wall eighty feet 
thick, and probably originally forty-five feet 
high, erected by Pisebkhanu, for which, as 
it is thirty-four hundred feet long, he must 
have caused twenty millions of bricks to 
be stamped with his cartouch. 


The great;Colossus of Rameses II: Some- 
where near the entrance of the temple 
stood a monolithic statue of red syenite, 
in size and material surpassing everything 
of its kind both in Egypt and the world. 
This proud king magnified himself exceed- 
ingly, and sought to immortalize himself by 
a statue in stone ninety-two feet high! 
To be effective this transcendent colossus 
must have been raised on a pedestal of con- 
siderable elevation (which should have been 


—— 


pylon over the avenue of approach. -And 
thus raised aloft by the mound and by its 
pedestal, it disdained to look down upon 
the city, but cast its inflexible gaze far away 
over the Field of Zoan, the grazing country 
of Goshen, the Boukolia of many tribes 
and every age. From out the greater 
part of the Delta men might lift their 
eyes and behold more or less of the 
royal image that marked the site of the 
capital of lower Egypt, forgetting never 
the life and the prowess of their greatest 
sovereign. Had the Pharos at Alexandria 
been in existence, the head of the Op- 
pressor might have reflected its rays. The 
colossal bronze statue of Athena Proma- 
chus which, standing on the acropolis of 
Athens, overlooked the walls of the Patthe- 
non and was visible to the mariners seeking 
the harbor of Pirseus, was only about fifty 
feet high. The statue of Jupiter Olympus 
of Phidias, at Olympia, was no more than 
sixty in hight. And even the largest mono- 
lithic statue of this same mighty Rame- 
ses, in the Ramesseum at Thebes, hitherto 
known, rises merely to the altitude of for- 
ty-six feet. Probably the nearest approach 
in rivalry to this stony iconograph in an- 
cient times was that image of gold which 
Nebuchadoezzar, the King of Babylon, 
set up in the plain of Dura, whose 
hight was reputed to be threescore 
cubits; but of this we possess no alttes- 
tation. Thethegreatand famous Colossus 
at Rhodes, of bronze or brass and hollow, 
may have reached as high a level. In mod- 
ern times, the statue of Bavaria, at Mu- 
nich, is only sixty-one feet high. And in 
some future time, a Statue of Liberty, in 
the Harbor of New York, will lift its torch 
toa much higher point than any of the 
world’s colossi; but it will be, of course, a 
work of hollow metal and in many 
parts. 

Mr. Petrie’s work merits ali praise, 
scarcely admits of criticism, and is without 
serious fault. He prefers to transliterate cer- 
tain names—such, for example, as Rames- 
su, Merenptah, strictly from the hiero- 
glyphics, but it would have been better to 
write them in forms that have grown con- 
ventional by long usege. 

Eleven plates of inscriptions, two of an- 
tiquities, two of plates, and four of photo- 
graphs, conclude the volume. Translations 
will be supplied in ‘* Tanis IL.” 


_~ 
—_ 


Tne opening numbers of the Les Lettres 
et és Arts tor the first two months of the year 
were introduced to our readers with a special 
notice of the excellent art work, the superb 
manufacture, and the generally high editorial 
standard of the new French illustrated month- 
ly Review. The succeeding numbers, down to the 
last, follow in the same course and on the same 
plane, especially in the department of art re- 
view and criticism, They are noble quartos, mag- 
pificent to the eye, and which grow richer on 
examination. The portrait of Pasteur in his 
laboratory, published in the May number among 
the illustrations of a paper on hydrophopia at 
Paris, creates astonishment that the new arts of 
hehotype printing can penetrate so far into the 
mystery of things and give so much of their ac- 
action and movement. Each volume is in full 
quarto size, on the best of Reeves’s hand-made, 
rough finished linen paper, and imprinted from 
clear-cut, open-faced type, of the best form. 
The June number is strong in its notes on the 
Salon, and in a critique by M. A, Chabouillet, 
on the work of the sculptor Pigalle. Each issue 
of the Journal is enriched by lively and grace- 
ful French poetry, and we occasionally come on 
a song or a duet far above the level of jour- 
nalistic music. The illustrations and repro- 
ductions remain the striking feature of the 
monthly, and are on the highest level yet 
reached. For delicate execution, especially in 
the color-printing, we do not often find any- 
thing to equal the reproduction from Madalein 
Lemaire, which serves as the frontispiece of 
the May number. In the present condition 
of popular light literature in France it is 
never safe to take anything for granted in 
advance, What impression M. Paul Bourget’s 
“Ruse de Guerre” would make at home among 
native-born French readers we cannot say, 
but it strikes us that ite salt is not of the 
kind that Anglo-Saxons love best, and we doubt 
whether the French gayety of the story of “Tom 
Bred et John Bred, Jockeys” is sufficient to coun- 
terbaiance the horse-racing Oliver Twist char- 
acter of the performance. These exceptions 
are, we are glad to add, few and minor in an 
ocean of merit. .The importation of so expen- 
sive a work ($72 per ann.) is a piece of bold 
enterprise on the part of Messrs. Scribner, 








certainly not less than haif the hight of the 
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which nothing would warrant but the wholly 
- unique magnificence of the Journal, 
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-+.-Minister 8. 8. Cox gives a picturesque 
opening to the North American for July,with a 
description of Mohammedan marriages. Mr. 
Rice’s modern Junius, “Arthur Richmond,” 
who, as we surmise is no ‘‘ Arthur” at all, but a 
certain 

M. Abigail D, 
Dodged into a he, 

comes out in a third ‘Open letter addressed to 
Dr. Dexter,” whose point is not new, though it 
was never before made so uncomfortably prickly. 
Dr. Dexter inconsiderately said in the hearing 
of this dangerous *‘ Arthur” that the old Cal- 
vinism of the Andover creed repudiates proba- 
tion in all forms except as Adam, the Federal 
Head of the race, was placed on a probation for 
all his descendants, which ceased when he fell 
and we fell in him, so that for the rest of man’s 
eternal ages here and hereafter there is no proba- 
tion in the Andover creed, This may be true,and 
Dr. Dexter showed bis learning in making the 
remaik, but he probably repented baving made 
it when this impertinent “ Arthur” reminded 
him in the North American that Professors Park 
and Phelps made Andover ring with just the 
contrary doctrine, and that on this theory of 
creed-subscription they must have had as hard a 
wrestle with their consciences as the present pro- 
fessors, It is odd how things turn around in 
this world. This same controversy has been 
gone over once before, but then it was the Uni- 
tarians who made Dr. Dexter’s point, and it was 
the good, orthodox Dr, Leonard Woods who had 
to smart with Dr. Dexter's ehaft in bis side, 
What he said in reply we have printed once be- 
fore, but it is good enough to be repeated here; 


“Though we hold that catechism as a whole in 

the highest estimation, we could not, with a good 
conscience, subscribe to every expression it con- 
tains in relation to the doctrine of originalsin. . , 
« We receive the catechism generally, as containing 
a summary of the principles of Christianity, But 
that the sinfulness of our fallen state consists, in 
any measure, in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, is 
what we cannot admit without more convincing 
evidence.” 
(Lyperenpent, April 23d, 1885.) As for 
the rest of the number, what Prof. E. W. 
Gilliam says against Chinese immigration is 
the most respectable argument thatcan be held 
on that side of the question. Mr. William A. 
Phelps makes it clear enough that we should 
have Postal Telegrapby, but is very cloudy as to 
how to get it. Mr. W. H. Peese’s short account 
of the English Postal Telegraph is much to the 
point. General Beauregard defends his defense 
of Charleston against his old enemy, General 
Gillmore. Mr. Edward Gordon Clark has an 
article on ‘‘The People’s Share in Wealth,” in 
which he warms over the ineffectual potage 
which a year or #0 ago he boiled out of Henry 
George and David Reeves Smith and proposed 
as the new economic gospel of * Man’s Birth- 
right; or, The Highest Law of Property.” In 
No, VIL. the author of ‘‘ Words,” takes Pro- 
fessor Sumner to task,as “ Arthur Richmond” 
rates Dr. Dexter in No. II. A striking feature 
of the issue is the budget of letters from Gen- 
erals Grant and Sberman introduced by the 
Hon, Geo. 8. Boutwell. The most amusing 
thing in the number 1s “ Anarchism defined by 
an Anarchist,” in which O, L. James goes into 
an argument to show that the present social 
order tends to anarchy, and stops short on that 
as his definition of ‘‘Anarchism by an An- 
arcbist.” 


«.eeThe second number of the Political 
Science Quarteriy, has for its flag number a vin- 
dication by Prof, A. D, Morse, of Andrew Jack- 
son against Professor Sumner and Von Holst, 
the general point of which is that he deepened, 
broadeved and intensified the national sentiment 
in the people to such a degree as to make seces- 
sion impossible, Harry Harmon Neill makes 
what strikes us as an ineffectual attempt to sup- 
port the Legal Tender decisions against Mr. 
Bancroft and others, and succeeds so far as we 
can see, only in making clear his own conviction 
that the Constitution confers no power on Con- 
gress to issue Legal Tenders, and that to get the 
right to do this it must go outside the Constitu- 
tion, This is the point on which the whole de- 
bate turns. It is not to be decided by an as- 
sumption, nor by a definition. Mr, Bancroft, 
Dr. Spear, Mr. Clarkson, N. Potter and others 
have arrayed against it a line of arguments 
which has never been broken, and whose force is 
that they prove that Congress was distinctly 
forbidden by the Constitution, in such a case as 
this, to go *‘ prospecting around” on general 
principles for powers that were not generally 
conferred on it. The paper on the “ Chris- 
tian Socialists,” by Edwin R. A. Seligman, is an 
nstructive review of the difficulty of divorcing 
a reform of any kind from the hard facts and 
intellectual principles that control it, though 
the author leaves us somewhat in doubt whether 
he fully perceives the force of the lesson he has 
drawn. The Christian socialism of Maurice and 
Kingsley was no socialism at all, but simply ap- 
plied Christianity. It is correctly characterized 
in this paper as distinguished by its “ opposi- 
tion to violence, refusal of state help, enthusi- 
asm for co-operation.” Kingsley and Maurice 
Were not political economists, It was in the 
realm of sociology that their measures lay, As 





far as they were economists they resisted gov- 
ernmental interference, and the only ground on 
which they can be said to have rejected the 
doctrines of the economists is that they 
preached a philosophy of love and toleration, 
and would not leave the world to be ruled by 
self-interest, to which we say amen, speaking, 
however, in this relation, in the name of 
sociology and not of economics. The closing 
paper in this number is a discussion of the 
Egyptian Question, by John E. Bowen, Ph.D., 
and is the first installment of a thesis pre- 
sented for the doctorate of philosophy. It has 
so many points of interest and merit as to 
have been called for to be published in this 
form. 


«++eFrederic Garland, Ph.D., has produced 
in The Philosophy of Words, a much to be ad- 
mired little treatise of less than three hundred 
pages, 16mo, which meets, in the best and 
most attractive manner, the requirements of ‘A 
Popular Introduction to the Science of Lan- 
guage.” Ina neatly arranged and well-written 
introduction, it puts the reader on solid ground, 
makes him acquainted with the methods relied 
on, and wins his confidence in advance to the 
science which he is to sketch in the subsequent 
chapters. He then passes to the elementary 
matters of ‘‘Sound and Language,” and to 
“The English Language,” and its classes of 
words. From this, the way is open to a sketch 
of the methods and results of *‘ Comparative 
Grammar,” and to a chapter on the “‘ History of 
the Science of Language.” The author's theory 
of the origin of language, as expounded in these 
pages, is that man is a language-using creature, 
endowed with the organs of speech, and with the 
mental impulse to it and need for it; that 
speech began, not in nouns or names or verbs, 
but in sentences, or vocal signs which contained 
elementary sentences in them; and that, under 
the law of differentiation, the complex sentence 
gradually passed into the differentiated words, 
and language grew as the product of the more 
or less constant influence of growing civilization. 
In other words, the general theory of the book 
is the sober maxim of William von Humbolt 
that man is man only by virtue of his possessing 
the gift of language, and that to possess that 
gift he must be already man. The following 
chapters treat of comparative mythology, lan- 
guages and races, local and family names, and 
the treatise ends with an intelligent and effective 
review of the study of language as a necessary 
element of a complete education. The author's 
style is clear, strong, and simple. He spends no 
time in chasing illusions, or airing novelties, 
and his book is a model in its class. (Garland 
& Co.) 

..»Among the pithy and timely discussions 
contained in the series of pamphlets on ** Ques- 
tions of the Day,” published by the Messrs, G, 
P. Patnam’s Sons, none is better worth reading 
than Dr, J. M. Whiton's Hvolution of Revelation. 
His position is one that may easily be mistaken, 
and we will, therefore, explain that it proceeds 
from the doctrine of the early Greek fathers of 
the divine immanence, or, in other words, that 
God is in Nature and moves events on from 
within rather than by imposing his will on them 
from without, This theory of the relation of God 
to the world, to man, to history and to revela- 
tion, has of late come into new favor among 
English and American theologians, especially 
since the late Professor Maurice tuok it up. It 
discards the popular medimval conception of 
God as apart from his creation, acting on it ab 
extra, and leads to an obvious conclusion as to 
the nature of revelation which Dr. Whiton has 
developed in this pamphlet. We accept the 
pampblet as a valuable contribution to the 
discussion without committing ourselves 
to all its details. Dr. Whiton is incapa- 
ble of reserve, and writes like a man who feels 
bound to have definite opinions on every point 
in the question. A candid and intelligent 
reader must see that distinct as his path may be 
from his own, he keeps clear of pantheistic pit- 
falls and does not rob the Bible of authority as 
adivine revelation. Many readers who have 
settled their faith on a different basis will look 
with small favor on Dr. Whiton’s free methods, 
but others who have not been able to settle it at 
all will find his pamphlet rich, suggestive and 
most helpful. 


..++Helen'Moore’s Mary Woolstonecraft Shel- 
ley is a painful book to read, and all the more 
so as the author has added unnecessarily to the 
disagreeable points of her subject by attempt- 
ing an apology, which, on the whole, is worse 
than the offense. It is a pity that this author 
did not take a lesson from Miss Woolson’s re- 
cent volume on ‘‘George Eliot.” The book 
starts with such a shock to what are, and what 
must be, as long as human society lasts, our 
ideas of social morality, as to put the heroine 
in a position which is really unjust to her, and 
which bears down the brilliant talents and amia- 
ble qualities which won her fame and friends, 
It isan ottrage to write about Shelley’s mar- 
riage with Harriet Westbrook as a ‘' civil 
contract,” ‘a social custom,” ‘a name,” 
a “mere form,” a ‘¢onnection.” It is 
a libertine’s plea that the book makes, 
What it amounts te is that Shelley was an 








theist, repudiated the received standards of 
ociety and cared nothing for the ordinary no- 
iona of morality. Mary Godwin was on much 
he same ground. She inherited her notions 
about marriage and morals from Mary Wool- 
stonecraft, her mother. The early writings of 
her father confirmed her, and when Shelley ap- 
peared, without more ado she threw herself into 
his arms, without so much as imagining, as this 
author tells us, that she was doing the real wife 
any wrong. Of course, this view of the case did 
not occur to her. People who make their own 
morality seem to expect other people to be 
pleased with what pleases them. We expect this 
in Shelley and Mary Godwin ; but we do not ex 
pect it in judicious authors. (J. B. Lippincott 
$1.25.) 


«---Daniel T, Ames is both author and pub- 
lisher of the new edition of Ames’ Compendium 
of Practical Fenmanship, a quarto manual 
of practical and ornamental penmanship, de- 
signed for the use of persons ambitious to be 
professional and ornamental penmen. The 
manual contains a score or so of different 
alphabetic forms for the entire alphabet, nu- 
merous forms for certificates, monograms, etc., 
and some practical suggestions and hints as to 
points to be guarded in the formation of an 
artistic professional handwriting. It will be 
found an excellent guide in the art of flourish- 
ing, lettering, engrossing, pen-drawing, and all 
similar demands in the higher skill of the 
penman, 


....Vol I., containing the first semi-annual 
issue of the New Princeton Review, makes an 
imposing appearance, bound in red Levant and 
well manufactured. This collection of the first 
three numbers enables us to form a better no- 
tion of the scope and merits of the Review asa 
poetical, philosophical, religious and literaryperi- 
odical of bigh order, and as a record of events 
and notes of progress in all fields contributed by 
most competent hands. The *‘ Record ” is con- 
veniently massed at the end. A new system of 
indexing is employed, which we describe as 
classified and analytic. (Bound vols, $2.50 
each.) 


...-That well-known sportsman, Henry P, 
Wells, author of ** Fiy-rods and Fly-tackle,” has 
published in the nick of time, when it is‘required, 
a capital manual for The American Saliion 
Fisherman, with full notices and mapsof all the 
American and Canadian salmon streams, of 
their present condition and value, with notes 
for the sportsman as to hooks, flies, outfit, 
tackle and method of taking the game. It is a 
book to empty the towns and show people how 
to be happy in the woods and wilds. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) 


...»Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has reached June in 
his “Through the Year with the Poets,” and 
comes out promptly with a poetic burst from all 
the poets in praise of the most poetic of all the 
months. The general plan of the work is that 
which has been followed in all the numbers since 
January. The volume shows the same good 
book-making workmanship, and is bound in a 
simple, rich style, appropriate to the market. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo.) 


..+-The family of the late Samuel Gilman 
Brown, President of Hamilton Oollege, have 
published a handsome Memorial containing the 
various addresses at his funeral, obituary notes 
published 1n the journals and various biographic 
appendices, with an unusually life-like heliotype 
portrait, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Critic has this month entered upon 
the second half of a sixth year of uninterrupted 
success, 


..+-Mr. W. 8. Gotteberger has just completed 


the publication of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
in six volumes, 








....After a complete silence on the subject, 
following various announcements on a more or 
less trustworthy basis, it is now admitted by Mr, 
Charles Scribner, of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
that the firm have decided to establish a new 
magazine, In literary and illustration matter 
it is expected to make the new monthly equal to 
any at present before the public. There will be 
ample time taken to prepare everything in the 
best way, and the first number will hardly appear 
until 1887. 


...-The title of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's 
new book is “Kidnapped: Being Memoirs of the 
Adventures of David Balfour in the Year 1751: 
How he was Kidnapped and Cast Away ; his Suf- 
ferings in a Desert Isle; his Journey in the 
Wild Highlands; his Acquaintance with Alan 
Breck Stewart, and other Notorious Highland 
Jacobites ; with all that he Suffered at the hands 
of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws, falsely 
so-called.” If this name is a long one, it has 
the advantage of telling exactly what manner of 
story it is, and much may be expected of it. 


aseeA copy of Charles Lamb's “ Beauty 
and the Beast” has come tolight, It will be re- 





membered that Taz INDEPENDENT purchased the 
first copy discovered, and reproduced it in its last 
Thanksgiving number, Two other copies were 
subsequently discovered in England and sold at 
auction. The existence of a fourth copy is now 
disclosed by the following letter: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I was very much interested last No- 
vember in the reprint in the Thanksgiving INDE- 
PENDENT of Charles Lamb’s “Beauty and the 
Beast,” and I would have written to you atthe 
time, asking room for my bit of news, had I not 
been away from home on a visit to America, and, 
therefore, unable to verity exactly my statement. 

Since 1877 I have had in my possession a little 
book, anonymous, which I now find to be a copy of 
the recently discovered poem by my favorite Lamb. 
Strangely enough, my copy is also mutilated. The 
song, set to music, is lacking, was cut out before it 
cameinto my hands. Otherwise, the velume is per- 
fect, showing its age and travels only by a few 
rubbed spots on the gilded morocco binding and by 
its yellowish and somewhat stained leaves. My 
father picked it up in an old book store in Florence, 
and paid, as far as he can remember, 50 centimes 
for it (10 cents). 

But now, I think, it must be even more valuable 
than the one purchased by THE INDEPENDENT, for 
by comparing it with the title-page given in your 
paper of May 27th, I find that it must be of another 
edition, probably the first. I enclose an exact copy 
of the title-page. The date and the edition being 
omitted, seem to us ample proof that it is not a sec- 
ond or a third edition, but a first. Then the en- 
gravings, exquisitely beautiful, are so clear and 
fresh that one would at once distinguish them for 
first proofs. 

I have not the Thanksgiving number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and canuot get at it over here, so that I 
rely on your well-known courtesy and kindness for 
the information I desite. Can you give me an opin- 
ion as to whether or not my little book is the first 
edition from the description and title I give? I 
would count it a great favor and would be alse very 
much obliged if notice might be taken of my copy 
in THE INDEPENDENT. LILLIAN VERNON, 

ROME, ITALY, June 14th, 1886, 

In our copy and in the second copy the title 
page is wanting, but the third copy found con- 
tains this page: 

Beauty and the Beast; or, the Enchanted Rose. 
A Poetical Version of an Ancient Tale, illustrated 
with a series of engravings, and Beauty’s Song at 
her Spinning-Whee}, set to Music by Mr. Whitaker. 
Second Edition. London: William Jackson & Co. 
at the Juvenile Library, 195 (St. Clement’s), Strand, 
1825. 

Miss Vernon’s book, however, as she notes, has 
a different title. She inclosed the following ex- 
act copy: 
Beauty 
and 
The Beast 
or, 
A rough outside with a 
gentle heart. 
A poetical version of an Ancient Tale 
illustrated with 
A series of Engravings. 
And Beauty’s Song at her Spinning Wheel 
Set to Music by Mr. Whitaker, 


London: 
Printed for M. J. Godwin 
At the Juvenile Library, 41 Skinner Street, 
And to be had of all booksellers and Toymen 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
Price 5s. 6d. coloured, or 3s. 6d. plain.) 

This more nearly corresponds to the title as in 
the advertisement contained in our copy, which 
reads: 

Beauty and the Beast, or a Rough Outside with a 
Gentle Heart; a Poem: ornamented with 8 Supe- 
rior Engravings; and Beauty’s Song, set to Music 
by Mr. Whitaker. 5s. 6d. colored, or 8s. 6d. plain, 
The list of advertisements, furthermore, is 
headed by the announcement: 

New Books for Children, 
Published by M. J. Godwin, 
At the Juvenile Library, 
No. 41, Skinner Street, Snow Hil, 
And to be had of all booksellers, 
Then, too, our copy has the same foot-note at 
the end of the poem as Miss Vernon’s—viz, ; 
London: Printed by B. M’Millan, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, 


All this leads us to think that the first and the 
fourth copies belong to the same edition, which 
was undoubtedly the firstedition. The title-page 
of Miss Vernon’s copy gives no indication of its 
belonging to other than the first edition, as the 
third copy does by inserting the words, “Second 
Edition.” The date, 1825, is given to the second 
edition, while no date is given to the first. But 
we know that M. J. Godwin was publishing ju- 
venile books during the first decade of the cen- 
tury, and that ‘* Prince Dorus,” the companion 
of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast” was written by Lamb 
and published by Godwin before May 16th, 1811, 
when Henry Crabb Robinson made this entry in 
his diary: ‘‘ A very pleasant call on Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Read his version of the story of 
‘Prince Dorus,’ the long-nosed king,” which, 
adds Mr. Robinson in a note, ‘is not in his col- 
lected works, and, as well as two volumes of 
‘Poems for Children’ is likely to be lost,” The 
second edition, it will be noticed, was published 
by a new firm, though ‘at the Javenile Libra- 
ry,” which, however, had moved to another 
street. 
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B D Heekia, be iL. ol, I. 739x4%, pp. 
oer ew York; John Wiley & Sons. ... 150 

La Plata «emi of South America. 

’ . Olemeus. Tx4'4, pp. Sil. Piitederphin: 9 J. 
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Percheron Horse in America, By M. C, 
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ne of the best books of the age, the last 
apd greatent work of the late Dr. Dio Lewis, A book 
“44 pp. printed, bound and protusely illustrated 
> highest style of art, Will sell on presentation. 
Apply immediately to Publishers, 
JAS. R, BURNETT & CO., 
9 Chambers Street, 


ELSON’S 


sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
443 Bieecker Street. New Yerk 
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WARPER & BROTHERS. FRAWKLIN SQUARE. W.Y 


A HITHERTO UNWRITTEN OHAP. 
TER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Rear-Guard of the 


Revolution. 
By EDMUND KIRKE, 


Author of “ Among the Pines,” etc. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF JOHN SEVIER 
AND MAP, 








12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 





Many readers will recall a volume published a 
ing the War, entitled “ Among the Fines,” Tate Book ng 
under the pen-name of Edmund Kirke. book 
attained a remarkable success, and all who have re 

it will reca'l its spirited and graphic delineations of 

life in the South. “The Rear-Guard of the Revolu. 
tion,” oom the 7m hand, isa narrative of the ad- 
ventures of the i oneers that first crossed the Alle. 

hanies and settled in what is now Tennessee, under 

the leadership of two remarkable men, James Robert- 
} and John Sevier. Sevier is notably the hero of 
the narrative. His career was certainly remarkable, 
ae much so as that of Daniel Boone. The titse of the 
book isderived from the fact that a body of har 
volunteers, under the jengerahip of Sevier, cross 
the mountains to uphold th a riotic cause, and b 
their timely arriva] secured the defeat of the Britis 
army at King’s Mountain 


“ His book is one to be read with delight, simply 
for its vivid narrative and the exciting story It tells 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt af price; or 
may be had af booksellers. 
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A Letter to the Hon. Jams G. Br.arne from U, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 


t 
sir Mr F E, Grant, of s West 42a Bere t, 
My Dear Sir.—Mr. F. rant, of | Wee ree 
Vina very conscléntious and painstaking book- 
seller. I have 
and have made many purchases o 
him He was for a number of years, also, the me. 
dium anat by General Gurheld for such books as he 
desired. I only desire to say that should you wish 
to purchase any books at any time you will find Mr 
Grant. in every respect, reliable and trustworthy. 
Yours Respectfully. 
Hon. Jas. G, Blaine, ARNED MILLER, 
Augusta, Me 
gw Whenever you, mend $ book of any description, 
call on or address, ; 
West 42d Street, New York. 
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circular address H. GOTH. CHIca@o, ILL. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio, 


The best educational advantages offered, 
Expenses moderate, Two courses of study. Free 
Scholarships to aid worthy students. The next term 
in College and Academy begins September 9th. Cata.- 
logues sent on application. 


Oberlin: 


gious influences; elective ation: are mend ents ‘inet 

year. Calendar sent free by Mr, J.B, TM 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF bet “Yate the Sac. 
agement. few building, Superior instruction 


-ats-e: Oberlin. 
French, , German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
pom in gh su — for = -day and business con- 
versation » KIcH. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
Paces and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
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legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Dep: 
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cational advantages under the most favorable influ- 

ences, and at a moderate cost. oe iatowues address 
the “President, or Professor H, F. Fisk, 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
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AldensCyclopedia 


“IT am strongly impressed with the great intrinsic 


a personal knowledge of an author, with specimens of 


“The work carried out on this plan will, in my 


value of the work. ‘The plan is admirable. Combining OF opinion, do more to enlighten the people concerning the 


his best literary productions, gives it an inestimable 
power for good.”—Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 


writers and writings of all ages and climes than any 
hundred volumes that I know of.”—J. T. Warp, 
President Western Maryland College, Westminster,Md. 


UNIVERSAL LITERATURE 


The breadth of the field covered by this work and the extra-| 4. DEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of UNIVERSAL LIT- 


ordinary value and interest of the literature it makes accessible are well il- 
lustrated by the list of Authors whose biographies, with specimens of their 
writings, are presented in Volume TII., just published. 


I1l.--Authors Represented 


Vol. 


Boileau Despreaux. 
Boker, George Henry. 
Bolingbroke, H. St. John. Broughton, Rhoda. 
Born, Bertrand de. 
Borrow, George Brown, Jobn. 
Boscan, Almogaver Juan Browne, Charles Farrar. 
Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne. Browne, John Ross 
Boston, Thomas. Browne, Sir Thomas. 
awe ell, James, Browning, Eliz. Barrett. 
yucicault, Dion, Browning, Robert. 
Bowles, Caroline, Brownson, Orestes Aug. 
aan, 8, Samue 1. Bruce, James 
a William Lisle. Brun, Friederike. 
oe Sir John, Bruno, Giordano. 
he Andrew K.H. Bruyere, Jean de la. 
on son, Hjalmar Hjorth Bryant, Jacob. 
— “4 oe Bryant, John Howard. 
Braddon, = e8 Loring. Bryant, William Cullen, 
ary Elizabeth Brydges, Sir Egerton. 
Brainard, JohnG Cc. Buchanan, George. 
Senton, George M. ©, Buchanan, Robert. 
nay —- Buckland, Francis T. 
pee - rika. Buckle, Henry Thomas, 
T David. Buffon, George, Count. 
Bronte, Charlotte. Bulfinch, Thomas. 
Brooke, Aug. Stopford. Bunner, Henry C. 
Ps Charles Shirley. 
rooks, Charles Timoth 
Brooks, Maria Gowen, . 


Brooks, Philips. 


Brougham, Henry, Lord. 


Brown, Charles Brockden,Burger, Gottfried August. 


Bunsen, Chr. Ch. Josias. 


Buonarotti, Mich’] Angelo.Byron, John. 


Burbidge, Thomas. 
Burckhardt, John Ludwig. | 
Burdette, Robert Jones. 
Burke, Bernard. 
Burke, Edmund. 
Burleigh, William Henry. 


ERATURE is publishing in parts of 160 pages each, paper covers, and in 
volumes of about 500 pages, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. It will be 
completed, probably, in about 15 volumes, Price, per Part, 15 cents; 
per Volume, 60 cents. 


Parts I, to 1X., and Volumes I. to III, ready. 


‘A complete survey of the written literature of all ages and 

| all peoples. Its contents justify the promise of a very successful future,”"— 
*| Daily News, Philadelphia. 

‘A marvel of cheapness, of standard excellence.”—Chroni- 
cle Herald, Philadelphia. 

‘*- Its plan afid price bring it within the necessity and reach 


Burnand, Francis Cowly. lof all.”"—Record-Union, Sacramento. 


Burnet, Gilbert. 

Burnet, Thomas. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson. 
Burns, Robert, 

Burney, Frances. 

Burr, Enoch Fitch. 
Burritt, Elibu. 
Burroughs, John. 
Biirstenbinder, Elizabeth, 
Burton, John Hill. 
Burton, Richard Francis. 
Burton, Robert. 

Bush, George. 

Bushnell, Horace, 
Butler, Joseph. 

Butler, Samuel. 

Butler, William Allen. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. 
Byrom, Jobn. 


senger, Cleveland. 


Herald, Syracuse. 


‘‘ Will certainly meet a popular need.”—JZvangelical Mes- 


‘‘ Heartily endorsed by the press quite generally.”—Christian 
Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘A useful, entertaining and almost indispensable work.”— 


‘“Not only a useful work of reference but of entertaining 
reading also."’"—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 


‘* Alden’s latest venture in cheap literature promises to be 
one of his most useful.’’—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


OFFER Extraordinary. 


You may have a copy of the above described Volume ITI. for 


Byron, Geo. Gordon, nase the nominal price of 48 cents, on condition that your order is received on 





or before August 1, 1886. This volume only at this price. 


e. Zz LLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, Py cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
orld at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
The Alden Book Co. ; Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper, 
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Religions _ Futelligence, 


LUTHERAN GENERAL SsYNOD 
SOUTH. 


BY PROF. F. V. N. PAINTER. 








Tux Lutherans of this country, number- 
ing, according tc Stall’s ‘‘ Year Book” 898,- 
202 members, are organized, except a few 
independent synods, into four general 
bodies, which are distinguished from one 
another by a more or less rigid adherence 
to the confessional writings of the denomi- 
nation. The General Synod North, which 
at its organizationin 1821 required no con- 
fessional subscription, but soon afterward 
declared that the fundamental doctrines of 
the Scripture are taught ‘‘ ina manner sub- 
stantially correct, in the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession,” established 
itself firmly upon that doctrinal standard 
in 1864 by recognizing ‘‘ the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exhibition of tha 
fundamental doctrines of the Divine 
Word, and of the faith of our Church 
founded upon that word.” The Gen- 
eral Council, composed chiefly of Synods 
that had withdrawn from the General Synod 
North, on account of doctrinal differences 
was organized in 1867, adopting as its con- 
fessional basis ‘‘ the doctrines of the unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession in its original 
sense as throughout in conformity with the 
pure truth of which God’s Word is the only 
rule,” adding, that ‘* we declare our con- 
viction that the other oonfessions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church [The Apol- 
ogy of the Augsburg Confession, Smalcald 
Articles, Luther’s Small Oatechism, Large 
Catechism and the Formula of Concord, 
in all about six hundred large octavo 
pages] are of necessity pure and scriptural.” 
Tne Synodical Conference, which was or- 
ganized in 1872, and is composed largely 
of Germans, is still more strict in its adher- 
ence to the symbolical books enumerated 
above, and denies pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship to all outside of its own bounds. Of 
these three general bodies, the General 
Synod North, as might beinferred from the 
preceding statement, is the most liberal or 
catholic; and, consuming but little energy 
in doctrinal controversies, it has in recent 
years prosecuted its mission work at home 
and abroad with much success. 


The General Synod South, whose histor- 
ical and doctrinal development this article 
aims especially to present, owes its origin 
to the late civil War. In May, 1863, dele- 
gates from the district synods of Virginia, 
Southwest Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, which had with. 
drawn a year earlier from the General Syn- 
od North, assembled at Concord, N. U., 
and organized what was known as the 
‘* General Synod of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church in the Confederate States of 
America.” An appendix to the minutes of 
this meeting contains an elaborate plea in 
justification of the new organization, the 
chief points of which are (1) uncompromis- 
ing differences with Northern brethren 
‘*not only in politics, but in morals and 
Christian instruction”; (2) the war of in, 
vasion carried on ‘‘ with the spirit of de. 
mons”; (8) the duty of the Church to accom. 
modate itself to the new political conditions ; 
(4) the uncharitable denunciations of the 
Geueral Synod North; (5) the impropriety 
of meddling, aa a Church, with the institu- 
tion of slavery; and (6) ‘‘to promote the 
interests of our Zion in these Confederate 
States.” 

The doctrinal basis of the new organiza- 
tion is given in full as contained in Article 
II of the Constitution: 

Section 1.—We receive and hold that the 
Old and New Testaments are the Word of 
God, and the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. 

Section 2.—We likewise hold that the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Augsburg Confession, contain the funda. 
mental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and we receive and adopt them as the ex- 
ponents of our faith. 

Section 8.—Inasmuch as there has always 
been, and still is, a difference of construc- 
ticn among u; with regard to several 
articles of the Augsburg Confession; there- 
fore we, acting in conformity with the 
spirit and time-honored usage of our 


_ Church, hereby affirm that we allow the 
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full and free exercise of private judgment 
in regard to those articles. 

The third section just given elicited, as 
the minutes state, ‘‘an animated, free, yet 
fraternal discussion. . . . After the unani- 
mous concurrence of the brethren on the 
article by all rising to their feet in giving 
their votes, the venerable President, Dr. 
Bachman, invited the whole Synod to unite 
in returning thanks to the Lord for such 
an expression of harmony on this most im- 
portant part of the Synod’s business.” 

Among other important items of business 
transactions at this meeting was the adop- 
tion of a formula of government and dis- 
cipline, the appointment of a committee to 
publish a Book of Worship, including 
hymns and a liturgy, and the transfer of 
The Southern Iutheran to the Synod as its 
official organ. The troublous years that 
followed this meeting made church work 
exceedingly difficult; aud the leaders of 
the new Synod, among whom may be men- 
tioned the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., 
LL D., the Rev. D. F. Bittle, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Roanoke College, the Rev. A. R. 
Rude, D.D., and the Rev. N. Aldrich, all 
of whom have since passed away, deserve 
great credit for their heroic struggles in the 
face of discouragements and obstacles. The 
minutes of the second convention, held in 
Rowan County, North Carolina, May, 1864, 
possess a melancholy interest, as indicating 
in various ways—through the small attend- 
ance, discouraging reports, the coarse yel- 
low paper used, and above all by the re- 
peated references to the desolation of war— 
the great straits to which the South at this 
time was reduced. 

The years immediately succeeding the 
War were lergely occupied with liturgical 
and doctrinal discussions and controver- 
sies. Though always liturgical in the moth- 
er country, the Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca, and especially in the South, had at one 
time pretty generally abandoned the litur- 
gy for the free service of the Presbyterian 
or Methodist Church. Whatever may have 
been the causes of this abandonment of 
the liturgy, among which the difficulty of 
procuring books during the pioneer period, 
the transition from the German to the Eng- 
lish language, and the frequent depend- 
ence for religious services upon ministers 
of other denominations, are to be specified, 
there existed at the organization of the 
General Synod South a striking diversity 
in forms of worship; and the efforts of 
that body to introduce uniformity by the 
use of a simple liturgy aroused in many 
places, particulary in the rura) districts, a 
strong opposition that lasted to a greater 
or less degree through more than a decade 
of years. At the same time doctrinal con- 
troversies, relating chiefly to baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, were carried on, not 
always without acrimony, through the 
Church papers and in the meetings of the 
district and general synods, with the gen. 
eral tendency toward a distinctive Church 
consciousness and a cordial acceptance of 
the Augsburg Confession. As early as 
1866, the General Synod, at its meeting at 
Mount Pleasant, North Carolina, omitted 
section third of the doctrinal basis given 
above, and thus established itself unquali- 
fiedly on the Augsburg Confession; and at 
its meeting in Richmond, in 1880, the other 
confessional writings were acknowledged 
‘*as in accord with and an unfolding of the 
teachings of the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession.” 


Within its legitimate territory, two dis- 
trict synods, the Tennessee Synod, inde- 
pendent, and the Holston Synod, connected 
with the General Council, refused to unite 
with the General Synod South, because 
they regarded its confessional basis defec- 
tive. During the past several years, how- 
ever, the sentiment in favor of an organic 
union between all the Lutheran Synods in 
the South has been constautly growing. 
In November, 1884, a Diet, composed of 
delegates from all the district synods, con- 
vened at Salisbury, North Carolina, agreed 
upon a basis of union, and drafted a con- 
stitution, the doctrinal article of which is 
as follows: 


1, The Holy Scriptures, the Inspired Writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, the only 
standard of doctrine and church discipline. 

2, Asa true and faithful exhibition of the doo- 
trines | of the Holy Scriptures in regard to 
matters of faith and practice, the three Ancient 





Symbols, the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian Creeds, and the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession of Faith ; also, the other Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
viz.: The Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the 
Smaller and Larger Catechisms of Luther, and 
the Formula of Concord, consisting of the Epit- 
ome and Full Declaration as they are set forth, 
defined and published in the Christian Book of 
Concord, or the Symbolical Books of the Luther- 
an Church, published in the year 1580, as true 
and scriptural developments of the doctrines 
taught in the Augsburg Confession, and in the 
perfect harmony of one and the same pure, 
scriptural faith. 

This constitution was submitted last year 
to all the district synods concerned, and 
received their approval. At the meeting 
of the General Synod Soutb, just held at 
Roamoke, Virginia (June 23d-28th),the con- 
sumnation of the proposed union was the 
first and chief subject of discussion. After 
two days’ consideration, the delegates of 
the district synods, convened as a diet 
with the approval of the General Synod, 
formed a new general organization upon 
the doctrinal basis first given, and adopted 
the name ‘‘The United Synod of the 
Evangelica! Lutheran Church in the South.” 
This body, composed of the North Caro- 
lina Synod (30 ministers and 4,089 mem- 
bers), South Carolina Synod (35 minis- 
tersand 6,033 members), Virginia Synod, 
(28 ministers and 3,982 members), South- 
west Virginia Synod (29 ministers and 
2,644 members), Mississippi Synod ‘8 min- 
isters and 400 members), Tennessee Synod, 
(29 ministers and 8,085 members), the 
Georgia Synod (9 ministers and 1,171 
members) and the Holston Synod (14 
ministers and 1,566 members), total 27,- 
102, receives by transfer all the property 
and assets of the General Synod South, 
and is »bligated to carry forward all the 
enterprises of that body. 

All the English-speaking Lutherans of 
the South are now united in one body. 
Their doctrinal development has been 
marked; but many will believe that it has 
been carried too far. Going beyond the 
General Synod North, they have adopted a 
confessional basis in accord with that of 
the General Council. Whether the United 
Synod will now wisely use its opportunities 
in pushing educational work and home and 
foreign missions, or engage in further doc- 
trinal controversies to the wasting of the 
Church's energies, remains to be seen. But 
let us hope that it will not prove true of 
this body that ‘‘ the children of this world 
are wiser than the children of light.” 

SALEM, VA. 








CoNncERNING the progress of Protestantism in 
Spain we have some interesting information re- 
cently made public by the Evangelist, Juan 
Fuente, of Granada. He is the gon of a Oatho- 
lic family in northern Spain, was intended for 
the priesthood, and studied seven years in a 
seminary, and then became a convert to Protes- 
tantism., He states that on Palm Sunday, 1869, 
the first Evangelical Church in Spain was dedi- 
cated in Madrid, and that, since that date the 
Gosp:! has been progressing, though slowly, and 
meeting constant opposition. About sixty larger 
or smaller societies have been formed, which are 
under the direction of missionaries or pastors, 
and in all the larger cities of Spain there are 
fully organized Protestant covgregations, 
Many denominations are engaged in this work. 
The Scotch and English Mission Societies are, 
however, taking the lead, and have scattered 
vhousands of Bibles and Testaments through the 
Jand. The number who have openly embraced 
the Evangelical faith are from 12,000 to 14,000, 
to which must be added a large number who 
have connected themeelves without such a pub- 
lic profession. Fuente estimates the whole 
number ef Protestants in Spain at present to be 
from 26,000 to 80,000 souls. The return of 
the Bourbons has been a serious blow to the Gos- 
pel work, and syst tic attempts are made by 
those in authority to undermine the cause and 
prevent the further spread of Protestantism, al- 
though freedom of worship is officially per- 
mitted by the state. In nearly all large cities 
are found Protestant schools, which have a total 
attendance of over 7,000. The wealthier con- 
gregations, like those at Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Seville, aid in the support of the schools of the 
poorer congregations, such is in Granada and 
Cordova. Fuente bimself two years ago founded 
an evangelical society among the gypsies in the 


poorer part of Granada, among people who 
formely had no religious training whatever. But 
when he had established a school with an at- 
tendance of 100 pupils, and was conducting 
regular services, the rabb!e was aroused 
against him and the police were repeatedly com- 
pelled to protect him and save bis Jife. Fred- 
erich F.iedner, the veteran Protestant missionary 
in Spain, is still there doing a noble work. 








Missions, 


Tue report of the third Conference of Jav- 
anese missionaries, which was held at Depok, in 
August, 1883, was published early last year, and 
an abstract of it is given in the Allgemeine 
Missions Zeitschrift for April, 1886. The Con- 
ference was attended by eleven Javanese mis- 
sionaries, the director and sub-director of the 
Seminary in Depok, eight Christian friends and 
Missionary Van Hoefen, of Bandjermasin, 
Borneo, the ‘‘ Nestor” of the Rhenish Mission, 
in their island. Among the questions consid- 
ered were the various difficulties relative to 
marriage and church-membership which arise 
out of the prevalence of polygamy , the relations 
of native Christians as members of civil society. 
“what has been done, and what can be done, 
againat the evils arising from the misuse of 
opinion?”—concerning which it was decided to 
make representations to tue Government and to 
the States General; and ‘‘ What can the mis- 
sionaries do for the spiritual welfare of the 
Europeans near their stations?” Miesionary 
Van der Linden, who presented this question, 
was alarmed at the growing power ofthe Roman 
Catholic Church, whore organization he 
acknowledged to be better than that of the 
Protestants. It has good schools to which even 
Protestants send their daughters; its militant 
priests are active men, who make most skillful 
use of the indifference of many so-called Protes- 
tants and know how to profit by mixed mar- 
riages. In addition to this, much harm is done 
to the missionary work by hostile Europeans. 
The discussion of Missionary Van der Linden’s 
question failed to bring out any practical sug- 
gestions. 


....A new Lutheran missionary society has 
been formed in Bavaria, under the lead of Pas- 
tor Ittameier, of Reichenschmann, to establish 
anew mission in the German annexations in 
East Africa. It has been constituted, and has 
received from the foreign office assurances of 
protection and succor for the two missionaries 
whom it willsend out in the fall. It has chosen 
as its field of operations the district of Ukam- 
bani, which stretches northwest from Mombas 
toward the Tana River and Mount Kessia, and 
has made a friendly arrangement with the 
Church Missionary Society, respecting the 
boundaries of its territory. Pastor D. War- 
neck, of Rothenschirmbach, acknowledges the 
receipt, to April 22d, of 13,030 marks, in answer 
to a call for extraordinary contributions for new 
missions in the German protectorates. Dr. 
Grundemanp, in the Allgemeine Missions Zeit- 
schrift sounds a note of warning against too 
great haste in establishing new missions, and 
suggests that it may be better to strengthen ex- 
isting missions than to add to the number of 
weak ones. 


...-The Basle Lvangelische Missions Maga- 

zin recently gave currency to some rather 
severe criticisths against the management of 
the missionary work of Messts. Skrefsrud and 
Boérresen among the Santals. S»me protests hav- 
ing been sent it against the criticisms, it admité 
that the representations by Pastor Stern, on 
which they were based, may have been over- 
drawn ; but it is not ready to believe that they 
were wholly without foundation. It avails itself 
of the occasion to observe in general that it is 
nexpedient to encourage the setting ap of in- 
dependent individual and faith missions, be- 
cause it is impossible in the case of enterprises 
which are not under the inspection and control 
of some responsible board, to form a just judg- 
ment of the character of their leaders, or the 
value of their labors. It is glad to learn that it 
is in contemplation to put this mission under 
the care of a European, probably a Scandina- 
vian committee. 


....The Russian Bishops in Siberia have held 
a Conference at Irkutsk, toconsult upon ener. 
gebic measures for the conversion of the 
heathen. They were of one mind that the 
greatest necessity was for a larger number of 
better qualified missionaries, that the new con- 
verts shouldbe more carefully looked after, and 
that the spread of the Raskolniks would have to 
be opposed by bard work. They were also 
agreed that nothing hindered the people of the 


missions so much as the Russian officers, who 
alllow themselves to be bribed by the heathen 
priests, and embezzle the funds which the Gov- 
ernment appropriate in aid of the new converts. 


....The Norwegian Missions, both in Zulu- 
land and Madagascar, have suffered from the 
disturbances with which those countries have 
been affiicted. The missions in Natal include 
nine central stations. The life of these stations 
has been preserved through all difficulties, and 
the latest reports speak of work going on at them, 
with a few faithful converts, and the mission- 


aries hopeful and trusting. The old mission- 
ary ship “ Elieser” has been replaced by a three- 
masted vessel, the “Paulus,” which reached 
Durban safely in the fall of last year. 


....The Breklum missionaries in Salur, In- 
dia, baptized their first converts, fifteen > num- 
ber, in December last. The native chief having 
been arrested by the English, the Bastar country 
was opened to the missionaries and a new sta~ 
tion was founded at 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 25TH. 


THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS-—Joun 
x1, 17—44, 








Notres.—“ Four days.”—Long enough to make 
it beyond cavil that he was dead. + Fifteen 
furlongs.”—A mile and three-quarters, as the Ro- 
man furlong was a little less than ours. 
‘“* My brother had not died,”—Jesus would have 
healed him. “Even now I know.”—A 
suggestion of hope that even yet a miracle 
might be wrought.——-—“* Thy brother shall rise 
again.” —Christ purposely made his answer am- 
biguous, not directly answering her suggestion. 
——"I know that he shall rise again in the res- 
urrection.”—As much as to say that this she 
knew before, but it wassomething more that she 
wanted, and so Jesus proceeded to satisfy her 
by telling that he would raise her brother.——— 
“I am the Resurrection.”—He bas the power of 
resurrection, and can and will raise her brother. 
———'‘* Shall never die.”—Yet even now 
Christ put his words blindly, so as to 
have a double meaning.—~—* Believest 
thou this ?”—She said yes; and yet she did no 
fully understand it. She took it as an encour- 
agement, and she knew it meant more than 
that Lazarus would be raised. ** Calleth 
for thee."—The greetings are not recorded. 
Doubtless Jesus had asked about Mary. 
“‘To weep there.”"—To weep loudly, to wail, us 
was and still is the custom. ** Saw her 
weeping.” —She and the Jews were wailing loudly- 
In the East it is not considered proper to restrain 
the expression of emotion, but custom rather 
requires its free expression. “Groaned in 

the ‘spirwt.”—Perhaps in indignation at the un- 
belief of the Jews there. * It was a cave.” 
—The ordinary place of burial for the well-to- 
do. Here the cave seems to have been cut by 
digging down into the rock, and the top was 
covered by a stone. “If thow believedst.”— 

At the critical time her faith had quite failed. 
** Thou heardest me.”—When he had firsé 
heard of Lazarus’s sickness, and had prayed 
that it might be to the glory of God. 
‘* The multitude.”—They had gathered together 
ins great crowd,——*" Bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes.’—Swathed close like a 
mummy, sothat he could scarcely move. 

Instruction.—Jesus was in no hurry. He 
waited four days in Perwa. He now waited 
outside the village for the time to beripe. God 
has all eternity to work in, and can take time 
enough. Don’t hurry to> much, Wait patiently 
when it is wise to do so. 

Doubtless it was some consolation to Martha 
and Mary to have these Jews sympathize with 
them. If we are sorry tor a person, let us tell 
him so, and equally if we are glad or pleased 
at his good success. The sympathy may give 
no other help, but sympathy alone is the best 
help one can have in trouble. 

We must not expect God always to do all for 
ushecan. It is not best to raise our sick to 
health always. Let us not say with Martha that 
if Christ had been here we should have been bet- 
ter off. He was here in spirit. But he knew 
better than we what was good for us. 

So Martha learned the great doctrine of the 
Resurrection. The dead shall rise again. Christ 
will give them life. This is the dovtrine which 
givesus comfort and hope and joy when we 
bury our dear ones, 

What gives us joy is not that the body rises, 
as did that of Lazarus, but that the soul shall 
live in another world. It is that we do not be- 
come extinct, that our thinking and feeling and 
loving powers will continue after the body is 
perished. Remember that it is not a physical 
body that has this resurrection, put the spiritual 
body, the nobler part, all that is worth hving. 

The believers in Christ ‘shall never die.” 
Will not his body die? Certainly ; but that death 
is nothing. What makes him wan will not die. 
He lives after his death. The body is not worth 
speaking of in speaking of life or death. It is 
only the soul that counts; and so Christ robs 
death of all its terrors. 

Yes, Jesus “loved him.” He loves human 
beings. He loves us, if we are of the character 
that deserves love, 
au — have taken the stone away by a 
om ned hand € might have loosened Lazarus 

e-clothes by a miracle. But that 


is not his way. God does 
lar way, 



































everything in a regu- 
under regular laws, The miracle does 
not go a whit beyond what is necessary. Human 
help must supplement Gud’s work. Think of it 
that Lazarus's resurrection would have been 
prevented if the men had not taken away the 
Stone. So our weakness limits omnipotence. 
How much God has done just to help us to 
believe! He Gives us every blessing, warns us, 
encourages us, gives us his Spirit. Christ could 
have made his prayer in silence ; God would 
have heard it. He might have bidden Lazarus 
come forth in a whisper ; Lazarus would have 
heardit. But Christ came to give evidence to 


men of his authority. So he made his teachin, 
and his miracles impressive. ¥ 


ews of the Werk, 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue Senate in secret session, on July 9th, re- 
jected the nomination of John Goode, of Vir- 
givia, to be Solicivor-General of the United 
States by a vote of twenty-eight to twenty-five. 
Mr. Goode’s name has been before the 3enate 
for about six weeks. Senator Riddleberge1’s 
speeches in Mr. Goode’s favor did him more 
barm than anything else. On the afternoon of 
July 9th, Senator Riddleberger, who had already 
made two long speeches and several short ones, 
started to speak again in Goode’s favor, when 
one of the senators told the Virginian that the 
Senate was tired of his repetitions. Mr. Riddle- 
berger got angry and left the chamber. As 
soon as he had gone, a vote was taken and Mr. 
Goode rejected. It is assumed that a Southern 
man will succeed him. Ex-minister Keiley, 
John Randolph Tucker and ex-Senator Whyte, 
of Maryland, are the leading candidates for the 
place. 





....Among the bills passed by the Senate on 
July 8th, was the bill for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the wreck of the United States steamer 
‘* Tallapoosa.” The resolution for open execu- 
tive sessions was, on motion of Mr. Platt, made 
the special order for Wednesday, December 8tb. 
The bill to establish a forest reservation on the 
head-waters of the Missouri River and on, the 
head waters of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia 
River was passed. 


....Tbe House voted on July 9th, to grant ex- 
tra pay to its employés to the amount of about 
$35,000 or $40,000. One hundred and four 
members voted against the grab, and one hun- 
dred and sixteen for it. The extra pay granted 
was one month’s wages to each employé. The 
grant was opposed by Messrs. Randall, Holman, 
Morrison, and other prominent Democrats 
and R. publicans. 


.... The President has vetoed the bill provid- 
ing for a public building at Dayton, O. He 
does not think the public business of the city is 
large enough to warrant the expenditure, 


....The President has vetoed the bill for the 
erection of a public building at Asheville, N. C, 


....The President has nominated George W. 
Bishop to be Assistant Treasurer at Baltimore. 





DOMESTIO. 

--»-Two American boats have been driven 
away from St. Andrews, N. B., by the Dominion 
cruiser ‘*General Middleton.” ‘They were fish- 
ing for small herring which are sold for sar- 
dinee. The “General Middleton” steamed up 
and toldthem if they attempted to buy fish 
their boats would be seized. Not wishing to 
have any trouble with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the fisbiag smacks set sail, blowing their 
fog horns in derision of the ** General Middle- 
ton.” Great indignation exists among the fish- 
ermen and the owners of the * sardine” fac- 
tories in Kastport, Me. The ‘* sardine” factories 
will suffer the most owing to the blockade of 
the herring market. Representative Boutelle bas 
addressed a note to the State Department 
at Washington, requesting immediate attention 
to the matter. Secretary Bayard replies that he 
has notified the British Minister of the case, 
avd requests that something more definite than 
loose rumors and sensational statements be sent 
to him, in order that a tangible basis can be 
laid for claims for compensation by the injured 
parties. The demand made by Secretary Bayard 
on the British Government for the release of the 
Gloucester schooner ‘David J. Adams,” has 
been complied with. 


...-The striking Negro Knights of Labor on 
the Tate plantation, near Little Rock, Ark., 
stirred up the bands on the neighboring planta- 
tions, and on July 3th fully 1,000 men had made 
preparations for a general uprising. They de- 
clared their intention of burning the crops, 
barns and houses on the neighboring farms. 
The Negroes were fully armed, A bloody race 
conflict was impending, but was averted by the 
pacific action of the Knights in Little Rock. 
They sent delegates to the strikers and advised 
them to be quiet. The Governor was called on 
to order out the militia, but he refused to do so 
until actual trouble had occurred. Farmers in 
the vicinity of the Tate plantation made prepa- 
rations to resist the Negroes, and others re- 
moved theif families and valuabies to places of 
safety. 


....The California Congrersianal delegation 
headed by Senator Stanford, waited on the 
President on July 8th, and presented an invita- 
tion for himto attend the Grand Army of the 
Republic encampment at San Francieco next 
month. The invitation is encased in a hand, 
some blue velvet box, and the text is engraved 
on a solid gold plate, four by six inches, and 
about as thick as a double gold eagle. The in- 
vitation is also accompanied bya solid gold 





Grand Army badge, which is to be worn by the 
President in case he attends the encampment. 
‘ The whole is enclosed ina box made of sandal 





wood, and is sent by the “Citizens of San 
Francisco.” The President expressed bis high 
appreciation of the invitation, but said he did 
not think he would be able to attend the en- 
campment. 


....The Lake Shore Railroad is still running 
its trains at Chicago with an armed guard. The 
opinion prevails that the chances of the strikers 
are growing better. The thousands of men 
employed in the yard are in sympathy with the 
strikers, The discharge of about thirty-three 
men at Armour's place for refusing to load Lake 
Shore cars has increased the bitterness in ‘* Pack- 
ingtown.” Neither non-union men nor police- 
men employed by the company can get any- 
thing to eat or drink within a mile of the pack- 
ing houses. Even the reporters are hooted at 
for keeping track of the armed force, The boy- 
cott is assuming serious proportions, 


....The Prohibition State Convention met in 
St. Paul, Minn., on July 7th, with the largest 
number of delegates ever collected in conven- 
tion there, and placed a full state ticket in the 
field. J. E. Childs, of Waseca, was nominated 
for Governor, and J. Pinkham, of Hennepin, 
for Lieutenant-Governor, both by acclamation. 
The platform contains nothiog more than an 
enunciation of the principles set forth by the 
Prohibition Convention, but heartily approves 
what has been done in the past and expresses 
hope for the fature. 


....The Secretary of the Navy has rectived 
reports from the boards appointed to inspect 
the United States steamship ‘ Alliance” and 
Herreshoff’s yacht ‘‘ Stiletto,” from which it 
appears that, while the highest rate of speed 
made by the naval vessel on a recent trial trip 
was nine knots an hour, the ‘‘ Stiletto” averaged 
a little over twenty-three knots an hour on her 
trial trip. : 


....The entire number of dismissals in the 
Treasury D.partment, which will be caused by 
the Legislative Appropriation bill in its present 
shape, is estimated at 160. This includes the 
sixty dismissals which were made on June 80th. 
The other changes provided for will take effect 
when the bill receives the signature of the 
President, 


FOREIGN. 


...-The total vote in the British elections 
polled up to Saturday night was: Unionist, 
1,209,8°4; Gladstonian, 1,118,978. Of the 95 
seats remaining to be contested, 61 were for- 
merly held by Gladstonians, 19 by Conserva- 
tives, 12 by Unionists, and 18 by Parnellites. 
The total number of Unionists and Tories re- 
turned at that date was 319, and of Gladstonians 
210. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, who, with Mr. 
Chamberlain, resigned from the Cabinet to op- 
pose Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, has been 
defeated as the Unionist candidate in Ha- 
wick for Parliament. In the last election 
Sir George (then Mr.) Trevelyan was returned 
as a Liberal from Hawick without opposition, 
This year John Dillon stumped the district 
against him, denouncing him for his opposition 
to the Premier's policy toward Ireland, and 
pointing out the umreasonableness of Mr. Trev- 
elyan’s attitude in view of the fact that he had 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland, and by actual 
observation knew the merits of the issue. The 
result bas been that out of the total of 5,016 
votes polled in Hawick Burghs, A. L. Brown, 
(Gladstonian) received a majority of thirty. 
Lord Hartington has been returned from Rossen- 
dale. Lord Salisbury has made overtures to 
Lord Hartington for the formation of a coali- 
tion Ministry, whose program shall include a 
local government bill for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; a laborers’ allotment bill, empow- 
ering rural laborers to acquire small hold- 
ings ; reform and extension of theartisans’ dwell 
ings act, includirg dwellings of farm laborers ; a 
measure for the cheaper transfer of land, and 
the appointment of aselect committee to inquire 
into the administration of the Goverument of 
India, with the view of giving the natives in- 
creased local control. If Lord Hartington 
assents to the formation of a coalition Ministry, 
the Cabinet will include Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry 
James, and the Duke of Argyle, but not Mr, 
Chamberlain. Parliament will be convened on 
August 5th, and Mr. Gladstone, it is stated, will 
then resign. 


....The Czar has issued an ukase announcing 
that the port of Batoum will not be free after 
July 29th. The minister of Finance can, until 
November, remi‘ duties on foreign merchandise’ 
It is officially stated at St. Petersburg, that the 
closing of the port of Batoum does not consti- 
tute a violation of the Berlin Treaty. Batoum 
was made a free port under the inflaence of cir- 
cumstances which have entirely changed. The 
present condition of the affairs of the port is 
onerous for the Treasury. 
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The Most Perfect Dict'ry Holder. 
’ 186 EAST 131TH ST.. NEW YORK. 





Send Some of it Here. 
Ons of the most eminent scientists in the 
United States, from trying to support the sever e 
nervous strain caused by his business, by the 
use of stimulants, contracted an uncontrollable 
appetite that made him a sot for twenty-five 


years. His friends gave him the extract of the 
new plant discovered last year, which is now 
exciting so much comment—and sold at the 
druggists as Moxie Nerve Food—and for the last 
eight months he has had no desire for liquor,— 
Lowell Courier. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
FoR 


Washing and Bleaching, 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 
Fag, eed is paltopealeatio(eceton- No 


celguod to ‘nisiead. ‘PRAMLINE in the ON 


AFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE. NEW VORK. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from fa- 
tigue. Attention 
iscalied to the in 
creased excel. 
lence of this in- 
comparable ma- 
chine, Buy it 
fm with the privilege 
of returning it 
—_ unbroken at any 
time within thirty days 0, O. L. for full price paid if 
not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Breondway and 14th Street, N Y. City, 
Adjustable Dress and Skirt Forms, 


The best Figures and lowest prices in the city. In- 
dispensable in families, as one recan be ft 
several peeses of entirely different form. By t 

aid Lad Waiste, 
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8 
which can be folded almoet as closely as an Umbrella, 
ery convenient for Ladies 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00.. Factory, Cambridge, Mass 
SHORT-HAND MACHINE 








U. 8. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Stamp for Circulars, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UKSUBPASSED IN TONE AND DURABULIT 
92 Bleecker St.. New York 


3 AILEY’S COMPOUND 


= co GATED GLA, 
= REFLECTORS ! in vention tor 
La ite yg 
designs. 
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IRELAND'S NEW OPPORTUNITY. 


Aut is fish that comes to Ireland’s net. 
Ireland's best friend has been defeated by 
a narrow margin of votes, though by a suf- 
ficient ‘‘ Unionist” majority to put Lord 


’ Balisbury and his Whig allies into the min. 


istry. Salisbury and Hartington, with 
Churchill and Goschen as their subordi- 
nates, will have the responsibility, for the 
next few months at least, of the settlement 
of the Irish difficulty, or the suppression by 
force of the Irish disturbance. 

What will Salisbury and Hartington do 
with Ireland? Will Salisbury attempt to 
carry out his threat of fifty years’ coercion? 
If he does this, Parliament will not last a 
year out. 

It must be remembered that we are now 
in precisely the condition in which Salis- 
bury and Parnell tried to put the last short. 
lived Parliament. Then the Irish Nation- 
alists threw all their force in favor of the 
Jonservatives because, no doubt, they had 
assurances of help from them. It was 
hoped that the Conservatives and the Par- 
nellites together would control Parliament, 
and their coalition was to give Home Rule 
to Ireland. Instead of that the Conserva- 
tives found themselves too weak to control 
Parliament by coalition with the Irisb, and 
they found it to be their best policy to take 
the other side. What they were ready to 
give Gladstone offered, and they opposed 
with success. 

Now the Conservatives are in the con- 
dition in which they hoped to be at the 
opening of the last Parliament. If, as we 
believe, their leaders regard the giving of 
Irish Home Rule as inevitable, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they will re- 
new their negotiations with Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Gladstone has brought the project 
within the range of practical politics. And 
now the Tories can pluck the frait and the 
honor. Mr. Gladstone, we believe, wily 
give them all the help he can, 
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It will not be strange if the new coalition 
government should enlarge the scope of 
the propositions of the Gladstone bill by 
applying its provisions to England and Scot- 
land. This we could vot regret. It will 
assimilate the government of Great Britain 
to that which our own country has proved 
to be thoroughly workable and safe. It 
will extend the sphere of popular govern- 
ment. It will meet the objections of Liber- 
als, like Mr. Chamberlain, by assuming 
the permanence of Irish representation, 
as well as Scotch and English in the Im- 
perial Parliament. With this is likely to 
come the attempt to reduce the functions 
of the local parliaments. 

All this {s very revolutionary; in fact, is 
what the English call unconstitutional. 
But England has no constitution, only a 
bundle of precedents. She is breaking 
her constitution whenever she makes an 
innovation; and that she is doing every 
session. We are not sure that progress 
will not make faster under a Tory than 
under a Liberal Government. Whatever 
the result, Gladstone will forever have the 
honor of making the settlement of the Irish 
difficulty possible, though another may 
actually be forced to doit. It is he that 
has educated the English people. He did 
not have time enough to finish his task of 
education; but it is simply wonderful that 
a proposition which would have been 
scouted three years ago as the wildest 
madness has this month almost got a ma- 
jor:ty of the total British vote. Whether 
under Gladstone or Salisbury, Ireland will 
win. 


A CURE FOR tKEPTICISM. 


Tuis is askeptical age. There is a great 
deal of popular outspoken infidelity as well 
as a more intelligent and at the same time 
more reticent unbelief. The authority of 
the doctrine of Christ is impeached; the 
scientific incorrectness of the cosmogony of 
Moses is asserted; the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch is denied; the 
historical inaccuracies of the Old Testament 
writers are pointed out; and no end of 
other difficulties are alleged as the ground 
of the unbelief of those who profess to be 
intelligently skeptical. It is true that this 
age is not peculiar in this respect. Again 
and again have these waves of unbelief 
rolled over the generations of Christianity 
only to roll back again, leaving the founda- 
tions of faith more manifest than ever before. 
If, in some respect, the infidelity ot to-day is 
not so bold as in the beginning of the cen- 
tury when what is known as the French In- 
fidelity was the fashion, it is perhaps more 
dangerous, because it is English infidelity, 
and, therefore, based on more serious 
grounds. 

Skepticism is not so much a surprise to 
us as that, after all, it isso harmless. The 
overthrow of Christianity has again and 
again been prophesied and proclaimed by 
its adversaries for centuries past; but, in 
spite of all, everything goes on just as if no 
assault had been made and no enemies 
were prophesying defeat. Every institution 
of the Church is being steadily strength- 
ened; the Churches are being multiplied all 
over the land; believers more and more by 
the tens and bundreds of thousands are 
being added to the Church; home and for- 
eign missions are increasing the scope of 
their operations; Christian beneficence is 
growing with each decade; the Bible is 
being printed and circulated as never be- 
fore; Christian scholarship is steadily ad- 
vancing; Christian education is constantly 
moving forward on to higher ground; and, 
in a word, the faith once delivered to the 
saints seems not in the least to be affected 
by all the multiplied attacks which are 
made upon it; and it would seem that the 
words of Christ were, with every genera- 
tion, being made more manifestly true: 
‘The gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it.” 

This is certainly true as a general survey 
of the field; nevertheless there are those 
who are very near and dear to us all who 
have been caught in this undertow of in- 
fidelity and dragged under. Some of them 
cry out to us for help while others seem 
indifferent to their fate. In either case it 
is incumbent upon us to attempt their res- 
cue. It becomes every believer not only to 
be able to give a reason ‘‘ to every one that 
asketh him for the hope which he hag 











within him,” but to do more; and be able 
to extend a saving hand to those who have 
no hope. In order to do this we must 
needs be acquainted with the grounds of 
unbelief, and also with the answers to the 
various objections and difficulties which 
are presented to us. Every Christian should 
be thus intelligent, and so prepared to 
‘Jend a hand” to the perishing about him. 

Skepticism is rooted both in the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man. One man 
says: ‘*I am a skeptic because I fail to find 
sufficient proof of the truth of the claim of 
Christianity.” He denies the inspiration 
of the Bible until itis proved. He denies 
the supernatural history of revelation, be- 
cause, he says, the supernatural is incredi- 
ble. The incarnation and resurrection of 
Christ, which are fundamental to Christian 
truth and power, he will not accept on any 
authority or upon any testimony, because, 
he says, both are impossible and, therefore, 
no amount of testimony can serve to estab- 
lish them. Of course this line of objec. 
tion is most unreasonable as we look at it; 
pevertheless the skeptic of this school takes 
his ground stubbornly here and holds it. 
When we meet with such a case it is of 
little use to hold an argument with him. 
We may leave ourtestimony and offer for 
his consideration our line of proof, but 
there we have come to an end. 


But the majority of skeptics are, we sin- 
cerely believe, skeptics on moral grounds, 
That is, their skepticism is a matter of their 
affections rather than of their intellect. 
They have a disinclination to accept the 
doctrine of Christ and submit their lives to 
him. A life of self-denial and holiness is 
not to their minds. To live for another 
world by denying this one is contrary to 
their conceptions of life. To moriify the 
flesh and cultivate the spirit is an exercise 
in which they see no pleasure. If faith in 
Christ, coupled with an assurance of salva- 
tion, were consistent with self-love and the 
indulgence of the flesh, the intellectual dif- 
fictlties which they allege would speedily 
pass away. This moral disinclination to 
the truth clouds their minds and darkens 
their judgment. We believe that a last anal- 
ysis of all forms of infidelity would reveal 
this moral disinclination to spiritual life at 
the tap-root. 

Of course it is not our purpose to argue 
the question of the truth of the doctrine of 
Christ in this column. We have but one 
purpose in writing what we have; and that 
is to suggest not only to the skeptic of 
either kind, whose eye may pass 
over these lines, but especially to 
the believer who has to do with these 
unbelievers to a greater or less degree, 
the simple test of sincerity which our 
Lord has left us, and which he presents to 
all men. To the skeptical Jews, Jesus an- 
swered and said: *‘My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me. If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” This 
is the simple and infallible test of sincerity 
offered to the professed skeptic; and at the 
same time it is the practical test to which 
our Lord subjects his doctrine. It is the 
internal and experimental proof of Christi- 
anity which, after all, is the only abso- 
lutely true one. The blind man who could 
not maintain an argument with the Jews 
as to whether Jesus was a sinner ora 
prophet, could say this and stand by it 
against all comers: ‘‘One thing [ know, 
that whereas I was blind, nowI see.” This 
proof every man may have in himself who 
is willing to ‘‘do the will of God.” Let us 
take our stand on this line of experimental 
demonstration, and we are sure to become 
established ourselves, and we will, every 
one of us, be able to meet even'the Goliaths 
of unbelief. And though we have but this 
smooth stone from the book of “ruth we 
shall not fail to overthrow the enemy, in 
spite of his armor and mighty weapons. 
The writer recently spent several hours with 
agentleman in a discussion of the various 
questions in debate between the modern 
infidel and Christianity. He professed to 
be desirous of becoming a Christian, and 
said he had read and studied and attended 
religious meetings, and had even prayed 
and promised God, if he would convince 
him of the truth of the Bible, that he would 
serve him. We offered him this one simple 
test which our Lord has given, and he de- 









clined to make the venture. That is, he 
had done everything but the one thing 
which Jesus Christ prescribes as the cure 
for infidelity. He did not want to bea 
Christian in Christ’s way, 


CHRIST'S CHIEFEST MIRACLES. 


Tere is nothing so hopeless as death. 
When the man bas once died, that is the 
end of medicine and surgery. Then there 
is nothing to do but to wrap the body in 
grave-clothes and put it in the ground, and 
let it dissolve back to earth. While there 
is life there is hope; when there is no life 
there is no hope. 

Nowadays it is very easy to believe in 
present miracles of healing live people. 
We have ‘‘faith-cures” by the thousand, 
which are supposed by thousands of other- 
wise sensible people to be nothing less than 
miracles. But to none of these fervent be- 
lievers in faith-cures, and to none of these 
professors and lecturers on the subject, does 
it occur to expect a miracle in the case of 
one who has actually died. That is quite too 
severe a test for them to put their faith 
to. Since Jesus Christ and his immedi- 
ate disciples passed away, no Catholic saint 
and no modern faith-healer, spiritualist or 
thaumaturgist, has dared to put his powers 
to the tremendous test of attacking the 
gates of the tomb and bidding Lazarus, 
bound in grave-clothes, come forth. 

Therefore, we may call the raising of 
Lazarus Christ’s greatest miracle. The 
conditions were the severest possible, and 
the evidence was the most complete. Only 
the case of his own resurrection, after pub- 
lic crucifixion, could equal it in wonder, 
Lazarus had been four days dead. He wasa 
man of prominence and wealth. Tae Jews 
all knew of it. and were consoling his sisters, 
A crowd was about the tomb. This thing 
was not done in acorner. Jvsus stands in 
the midst of the multitude and summons the 
fled soul to return to its body. I\ returns 
obedient, and Lazarus rises from his cell 
anid comes out to his frightened acquaint 
ances, and joins again in the pursuits of 
life. Here was a great mirac'e, one beyond 
the question of any foe. The Jews could 
be angry and could crucify Jesus, but they 
could not deny what had been done before 
their eyes. ‘ 

The supernatural claims of Jesus Christ 
rest not on his wonderful moral teaching 
alone. It is true that no man ever spake as 
Jesus did. We find nowhere else such 
moral and religious instruction as is found 
in his words. His teaching is now the great, 
almost the sole, fountain of good influence 
that the world knows. If the world has 
risen out of superstition, idolatry and 
moral death, it is because Jesus Christ has 
lived and taught. There is no other force 
like him. Heis the creator of our modern 
civilization, and he only makes it to differ 
from the civilization of Rome or Benares. 
The testimony of the effect of his teaching, 
as exerted on every nation which has re. 
ceived Christianity, is enough to accredit 
him as the world’s Messiah and Saviour, 
But this is not all. For his own age it was 
necessary that there should be the direct 
testimony of God that God had sent him. 
We need it less, but it gives direction, if 
not help to our faith also. We understand 
Jesus Christ better because we have not 
only what he said but what he did. We 
see him to be the Son of God with power. 
So Christ’s most tremendous miracles of 
power over invincible death help us. 

Most of all are we helped by the assurance 
Christ’s power over death, in his miracles 
of raising the dead and in his own resur- 
rection, gives us that the body is one t bing 
and the soul another; that the body dies, 
but the soul lives. Christ is risen. We 
shall rise. Our faith is not vain. ‘‘He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” Here rests, and it can rest 
nowhere else, the supreme joy of the soul, 
in its assurance of its own resurrection to 
eternal life. ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and be. 
lieveth on me shall never die. Believest 





thou this?” And we, can repeat Martha’s | 


grand confession of faith in Jesus Christ; 
for he has proved that death is life. 

A great miracle, the greatest of all his 
mirac'es, was that of Christ when he raised 
Lazarus. No greater miracle is conceivable. 
What, thea, does Christ mean when he says 
tous, *‘ Greater works than these shall ye 
do”? Is it true that to raise the soul out of 
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sin isa greater work than to raise a body 
that has been four days dead? Is it a fact 
that to convert the world is a vastly grander 
achievement than it would be to restore life 
to itsdead bones? Nay, is it not sublimely 
true that the soul is more than the body; 
that character is more than heart-beats; 
that Heaven is larger than earth? When 
Peter’s sermon converted five thousand 
men, that was a greater work than all the 
miracles of his Master. The miracles have 
passed away, but a better and greater 
task remains for his Church to accomplish 
until he come, 


COLLEGE EXTRAVAGANCE. 








WE are glad that Mr. Leverett Saltonstall 
said what he did at the Harvard commence- 
ment dinner on the increase of college expen- 
ses. His observations were sound, sensible, 
and in excelleat spirit. He assigned the evil 
to the right cause,and addressed the respon- 
sible parties when he called on the authori- 
ties at college and the friends at home to 
unite in requiring a sterner simplicity in 
college life. 

We could give him more facts if be re- 
quired them. We could tell him, for ex- 
ample, of a college where young men, 
whose bills to the college treasury were 
remitted on the ground of poverty, have 
paid from $100 to $150 a year for secret 
society charges. 

Luxury and extravagance are not the 
atmosphere for young men to be trained 
in. The nearest approach to the Spartan 
basis is the best for a college, and the one 
thing that ought not to be tolerated in 
such a republic is moncyish cliques and 
standards. 

At the same time there is great force in 
the points made by President Eliot in 
reply. To say nothing of the smaller col- 
leges, which were never so numerous nor 
in so geod order as now, and where many 
men continue to get a good edncation at 
very low cust—to say nothing of this, there 
never wus a time in tue history of the larger 
colleges when as much was done as now 
to carry meritorious students, with slender 
purses, through. There is little to show 
that poor men are kept out by their 
poverty. The classes continue to be 
recruited from families in the same rela- 
tive social position as that which supported 
the colleges formerly. To carry a young 
man through in these days does not require, 
on the average, any more sacrifice on the 
part of his parents or friends than it always 
has. 

Expenses bave risen, but not more in col- 
lege than elsewhere. Thirty-five years ago 
#400 or $600 per annum was a generous 
allowance at Harvard or Yale. The same 
young men, living on the same principles, 
would now require from $900 to $1,200. 

We hear now and then of men who get 
through their $10,000 or $12,000, or per- 
haps more. While the habits of society re- 
main what they are, men with overflowing 
purses, and with no habits of economy or 
simple living, will get into the colleges and 
cannot be turned off out of hand, though a 
sound Spartan drill would either thin them 
out or change their ways, 

It is easy to ask what a strict, uniform 
military discipline, like that at West Point, 
might do for such men, But taking the 
two classes of graduates, man for man, the 
college-bred men, as a rule, come out bet- 
ter than the West Pointers, with more self- 
denial in them, more love of hard work 
and with more of the sober simplicity of 
life in them. 

But they will not continue to do this if 
the colleges go off the old line of high- 

minded simplicity. How much progress 
they have already made in the effeminate 
and lower keyed direction may be meas- 
ured very accurately by Mr. Saltonstall’s 
method of studying the cost. It is safe to 
assume that men under good discipline 
will be prudent, and the public will not be 
far from right in assuming that the colleges 
are wrong when the students become lux- 
urious. 

This is a point, however, asto which it 
is easy to be alarmed too soon. High edu- 
cation isa costly matter. It has always 
been so, and it has always required more 
or Jess severe sacrifices from people in 
ordinary circumstances to give their chil- 
dren these advantages. They should, how- 


ever, not overdo their provision and make 
the life at college so easy forthe boys as 
to prevent them from bearing their half of 
the burden and from having a manly and 
stimulating discipline in hard work and 
simple living. 

The Southern colleges might teach our 
Northern Faculties something on this point 
as to what they have done by a firm disci- 
pline that comes near to the Spartan level, 
but is borne by the young men in proud 
and enthusiastic submission. Nothing will 
keep a college in order so effectually as a 
system which makes the men responsible 
every day, and at regular times every day, 
for regular duties, and nothing will tend to 
cut up by the roots the habits of extrava- 
gance more powerfully than enthusiasm 
for work developed under daily work and 
daily responsibility. 





AMENDMENTS TO BE AMENDED. 


WE credit the House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs with the best intentions in 
their efforts to recast the general Indian 
allotment bill, passed by the Senate; but 
we hope they will endeavor to amend their 
own amendments when the bill which they 
have reported comes before the House for 
final action. 

This most important Indian bill, now 
before Congress, as it passed the Senate, 
provides: (1.) That all existing Indian res- 
ervations established under treaty or law 
shall be patented to the respective tribes— 
the United States to hold the patent in 
trust for twenty-five years, and thereafter, at 
the discretion of the President, to issue the 
same in fee to the tribe. (2.) That the 
President be authorized to bave surveyed 
any reservation, or any part thereof, and 
make allotments in several'y to all or any 
members of the tribe. (3.) That for such 
individual allotments patents shall issue, 
to be held by the United States in trust 
twenty: five years, and at the expiration of 
that time to be conveyed in fee to the re- 
spective Indian allottees. (4) That after, 
or even before, lands have been thus al- 
lotted to all the members of a tribe (in the 
discretion of the President), negotiations 
may be had with any Indian tribe for the 
sale of its unallotted lands, the principal of 
the purchase money to be payable to the 
tribe in twenty-five years from the date of 
purchase, and meantime interest thereon at 
five per cent. to be expended for the bene- 
fit of the tribe. (5) That each allottee 
shall come under the civil and criminal laws 
of the state or territory in which he resides, 
and become a citizen of the United States. 
Indians who have separated themselves 
from tribal relations and adopted habits of 
civilized life are also declared citizens. 

The House Committee in a wise endeav- 
or to strike out the section providing for the 
patenting of whole reservations to the re- 
spective éribes, has left the bill in such 
shape taat no provision is made for the 
survey of parts of reservations or the al- 
lotment of lands to parts of tribes. This 
throws away the best of the bill. The in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘or any members of 
the tribe” gave opportunity to any ener- 
getic Indian to strike out for himself and 
to any enterprising agent to encourage 
him todo so by the promise of allotment 
and patent. As the bill now stands the 
inertia of a whole tribe must be overcome 
before its progressive members can have 
a fair chance. The gradual, personal, but 
immediate work of settling Indian families 
one by one on their own farms in well- 
chosen locations, must-ebe superseded by a 
procrastinated and then hasty, macbine- 
like attenpt to change, by one effort, the 
condition of an entire tribe, regardicss of 
its conflicting elements or the varying con- 
ditions and desires of its members. 

Another, though not so important, de- 
fect is the omission of the terms on which 
sales of surplus reservation lands shall be 
made. Instead of providing that the prin- 
cipal shall be invested and the tribe shall 
receive five per cent. interest thereon, the 
whole disposition of the purchase money to 
be paid for each sale is left to be afterward 
determined by Congress. This deprives 
the negotiators of the sales of surplus Indian 
lands of the great advantage of being able 
to assure the Indians, at the time of the ne- 
gotiation, exactly what they are to receive 





for their lands, and further and unnecessa- 


rily taxes the already strained faith of the 
Indian in the benevolence of the transac- 
tions of his Great Father. 

The House is less generous and just than 
the Senate inits provisions for conferring 
citizenship upon Indians. 

Some member of the House Committee 
should see to it that its work is revised in 
these particulars, or, failing in that, the 
Senate should adhere to its original work. 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


For years the politics of Pennsylvania have 

been in adeplorable conditicn. Monopolists 
have ruled at one end and the spoilsmen 
have thieved at the other; and between 
the two the honest citizen has had a sorry 
represen‘ation in the government of his 
state. There are no vaster monopolies in 
any commonwealth than the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Standard Oil Company. 
The latter has controlled a property that, 
in little more than a decade, has exceeded 
in value the entire gold production of Cali- 
fornia. ‘These monopolies have dictated 
the legislation of the state, and their tools— 
the most powerful of which is the Cameron 
machinery—have corrupted the conscience 
of the people, or cajoled them into believ- 
ing that Cameron Republicanism is some- 
thing else thau political demagogism. Un- 
like New York, Pennsylvania has not a con- 
trolling agricultural population to counter- 
act the evil influences of rings and ma- 
chines, - Its rural population consists largely 
of the workers in mines and oil wells, the 
majority of whom, it may be said, are more 
subjec: to corruption than to convictious, 
and are the reaay tools of the bribe-givers. 

There has been revolt in the Republican 
Party of Pennsylvania against the dominat- 
ing and dishonest influence of its leaders. 
In 1881 aud in 1882 the Independent Re- 
publicans made a strong figat for political 
purity. In the latter year they succceced 
in defeating the machine ticket, but at the 
expense of putting the Democrats in power 
—if it can be called an expense to bave se- 
cured so ciean an admiuistration as Gover- 
nor Pattison, the Democrat, has given. 

But tue Republican Party seems to have 
profited nothing by the defeat. The 
monopolies stil! control the machine and 
the machine still controls the party. The 
eoudition of affairs is, if anything, worse 
to-day than it was in 1882. Men who were 
then in disgrace are now in positions of 
honor. The corrupt officials, who, seven 
years ago pardoned a gang of knaves who 
bad been fairly and justly convicted of 
bribery, have forgotten the reproach that 
was heaped upon them at the time, and are 
now enjoying the distinctions of party 
favor and public trust. Quay, who was at 
the head of the Pardon Board, is to-day 
the Treasurer of the state, and unless his 
gang shall forget their cunning he will be 
the next citizen chosen by Pennsylvania to 
sit beside Cameron in the Senate of the 
United States. 

At the recent Republican convention, 
moreover,the revolt of 1882 seemed to have 
been forgotten. The old ticket was put 
forward with much the same spirit and 
disregard for consequences as prevailed in 
the national convention that nominated Mr. 
Blaine in 1884. The Quay machine ruled 
at Harrisburg. The nomination of Con- 
gressman-at-large only, was not dictated by 
the corrupt leader. It is true that there 
was not the same independent movement 
of opposition to General Beaver as in 1882; 
the convention was too carefully ‘*packed” 
for that. Wemay be sure, however, that 
there is an honest sentiment in Pennsylva. 
nia that will tolerate the methods of the 
machine still less to-day than four years 
ago. General Beaver,even if he is as uncor- 
rupt as he is weak, will hardly save his 
party from dcfeat; for an old leader under 
anew name is preparing to defeat the 
schemes of the spoilsmen. 


Charles 8. Wolfe, the Independent 
Republican, who for ten years fought 
the machine within the ranks of Repub- 
licanism, will carry on the same fight 
from this time on under the banner of the 
Prohibition Party. Mr. Wolfe, while a 
Republican, was always a Prohibitionist; 
and now that he has become a party Pro- 
hibitionist he will still remain a Republican ; 
but not of the Pennsylvania type, which he 








thus characterizes: 


‘Republicanism in Pennsylvania is politica 

corruption, political dishonor, political slavery. 
Cameronism and Republicanism are now ex. 
actly synonymous, Party decree has established 
it, Cameronism is Pennsylvania Republican- 
ism, The spirit of revolt has died out. Indeed 
it would be unseemly. It is either submission 
or repudiation. I have repudiated. My con- 
science, my manbood, my patriotism all repu- 
diate Pennsylvania Republicanism, I have cast 
my lot with a party and with a cause where 
these need not be constantly offended, where, 
on the contrary, full opportunity is afforded for 
their gratification and development in earnest 
self-sacrificing effort for the general good.” 
Mr. Wolfe will bave a large following. He 
thinks that his party will poll 100,000 votes 
at the coming election. He says “there 
will be four classes of people who will vote 
the ticket. First, the men who have always 
been voting it; second, the men who are 
Prohibitionists, but who have not voted 
the ticket for fear of hurting their 
own parties; third, the Republicans who 
are dissatisfied with the leaders and 
methods; in their own party, and fuurth, 
the Democrats who are dissatisfied with 
their party.” 

Such organization threatens the power 
of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania. 
One of two things must occur. The party 
must be reorganized, its ‘* bosses” expelled, 
and its methods purified, or it must go to 
the wall. The Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania may take their choice. 





A SEPARATE COLORED ORGANI- 


ZATION. 
Ws have received the ‘‘ Journal” of the 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in Virginia, from which we get the 
full report of the committee on the separate 
orgavization of colored brethren, together 
with the action prepared by the committee, 
aud that taken by the Council. The Com- 
mittee begin by saying that ‘in the ab. 
stract, race segregation might not seem to 
furnish the best solution of the race prob- 
lem; that it might be preferable, if found 
practicable, for the races to worship to- 
gether the commun God aod Father of us 
all, and to legislate for his Church in close 
conjunction.” We should say as much, 
But they report proceeds to say: 

* But in point of fact this question is not an 
open one, It has been practically settled in ad 
vance by the action, not of the white but of the 
colored race, and been thus eliminated from the 
race-problem, as presented for our considera- 
tion. ‘The colored race have withdrawn in over- 
whelming majority from the churches in which 
they once worshiped with the whites, and that 
in every section of this broad land. . . . The 
colored race have thus set off the white race, 
and not the white the colored.” 

The report contends that the Episco- 
palians also must provide separate religious 
organizations, or else abandon the colored 
field. 

To this premise we offer our ernest pro- 
test. The divisions have come,. but we 
declare that they are not the work and the 
fault of the colored but of the white mem- 
bership. We fully believe that the colored 
people would have been glad to remain in 
all these Churches with equal rights, if they 
had not been driven off. We do not say 
there would not have still been hundreds 
of Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
other churches combined mainly as colored 
people and with colored pastors, but they 
would have been proud to remain in equal 
membership with their white brethren if 
they had been wanted. They were no 
wanted; that is all. 

Of course, then, they went off. They 
could not help it, if they had any self- 
respect. They have segregated, it is true; 
but they were driven to it. What else can 
abody of people, white or black, do, who 
are constantly insaited and told they are 
inferior and unfit to associate with the 
meanest of Other men? Thrust men at a 
distance and they willsegregate. The fact 
that it is not *‘a race problem” but a caste 
problem is proved by the fact that it is not 
a race segregation. Tens of thousands of 
those in these colored organizations are as 
much Caucasian as Negro. Thousands of 
them have such a preponderance of white 
blood that the colored admixture is hardly, 
and often not at all, discernible. Whatever 
‘*race instinct” they have allies the mulatto 
equally with the two races, allies the quad- 
roon, the octoroon, and the yet whiter ‘‘col, 





ored” man with whites rather than blacks; 
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but they must go with the blacks; 
forthey are not allowed the privileges of 
whites. They cannot sit at a hotel table 
with them, nor ride in the same car, nor go 
to the same school, nor are they welcomed 
to the same church. To call their segrega- 
tion their own act is nonsense. 

The Convention provides for a separate 
organization of the colored people of Vir- 
ginia: 

“The colored people of Virginia, who are or 

may hereafter be, connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, shall constitute a missionary 
jurisdiction of the diocese.” 
A colored church now existing cannot re- 
main, even if it wishes to, in its present 
relation to the diocese. It must join the 
colored jurisdiction, with its separate con- 
vocation. 

For one thing we wish to give the Con- 
vention bearty praise. The Committee had 
proposed that colored presbyters should 
cease to be members and have no vote in 
the Convention, but should have their sole 
active membership in the convocation of 
their own jurisdiction. This section was 
not adopted, so that colored presbyters 
will continue, so far as we see, to have the 
same rights in the Convention with their 
white brethren as they have always had. 
In this we rejoice, and it leaves the posi- 
tion of the colored Episcopal minister in 
Virginia far better than that of ministers of 
other denominations. 


Citovial 3 Hotes. 


Tue Bible, in its entreaties and warnings, its 
promises and threatenings, speaks to men with 
an emphasis and an imperative summons to im- 
mediate action, clearly implying that in its view 
the present life is ‘‘ the time to serve the Lord,” 
and the only time in which *‘ to ensure the great 
reward.” Those who here neglect and reject 
the salvation proclaimed by it, hoping that they 
will hereafter have another probation in which 
to do what they here omit, do not act as Christ 
and his apostles preached, oras they would act 
if they followed the counsel given in the Word 
of God. The plain theory of that Word is that 
‘*now,” not hereafter, “‘ia the accepted time,” 
and that “now,” not hereafter, “is the day of 
salvation.” He who by his practice contradicts 
and reverses this theory, expecting hereafter to 
change the practice, and thus gain the salvation 
which he here.refuses to accept, not only diso- 
beys God here, but takes all the hazards of a 
most fearful presumption againgt himself. The 
apostle, after saying that “ we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to the things that we have 
heard, lest any time we should let them slip,” 
and after saying that, under the law given by 
Moses, ‘‘every tranegression and disobedience 
received a just recompense of reward,” proceeds 
to submit the following§question ‘How shall 
we escape if we neglect to so great salvation?” 
This does not look as if such neglect would be 
followed by a second probation in another 
life. The Saviour himself said: ‘He that 
believeth on the Fon hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
This language was uttered with reference to 
what men do in this life; and is not consistent 
with the idea of propation after death for those 
who are here rejecters of the Gospel of Christ. 
We have practically nothing to do with any 
question about infants who are not competent 
to accept or reject this Gospel, or about the 
heathen who have no knowledge of it. The 
matter that concerne us relates to what awaits 
us in another life, if, having this knowledge, we 
live and die as neglecters and rejecters of the 
“great salvation” here offered to us. One 
who does this, hoping to correct the mistake in 
the next life, has no warrant for his hope in the 
Bible, and also holds a theory which that Book 
disproves. I‘he Christian is much the wiser and 
better man. Receiving Christ now, and serving 
God now, he now secures a title to mansions in 
the skies. This he does before leaving this world, 
He does not need any other probation, in order 
to hope for glory; and whether there is any 
other or not, is a matter of no practical conse- 
quence to bim, 








Presipent Szxetye, of Amherst College, re- 
peats, in the July number of the Forum, the 
substance of what he said, not long since at a 
meeting in this city, with regard to the ques- 
tion of teaching religion in schools established 
and regulated by the state and supported by 
general taxation. Cbristianity, and not Mor- 
monism, nor Mohammedanism, orany form of 
paganism. is the religion which he would have 
the state teach, and his fundamental reason is 
that Chris'ianity is essential to the preservation 
of the state. We entirely agree with him as to 


potsibly have, and will do more to secure good 
government than any other influence known 
among men, [t does not, however, by any means 
follow that the state itself, as an organized body 
acting through law, should become a teacher 
and propagator of this religion or of any other 
religion. It may be true—and facts, moreover, 
show that it is irue—that Christianity will best 
serve the state when the state has least to do 
with itin the way of regulation and propaga- 
tion. History shows that Christianity, propa- 
gated by the voluntary efforts of ita friends, 
through the agencies supplied by the family and 
the Church, and without any aid or regulation 
by the state, other than that of simple protec- 
tion, will be more effective for good than when 
it is regulated and propagated by tbe state. This 
being true, then President Seelye’s whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. His conclusion, 
based on the importance of Christianity to the 
state, is a palpable non sequitur. 


As Prof. F. L. Patton well says in The Pres- 
bylertan Review, the question whether a ruling 
<lder shall be elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly is simply a question whether a ruling 
elder is as good a minister, and has as good 
a right to perform ministerial functions as any 
other ordained man, We suppose an answer 
may be found in either or both of two ways: one 
by a careful exegesis of the Presbyterian Form 
of Government, as a court expounds a law; and 
the other by the Church consciousness, as it is 
sometimes called, which is really only a big 
pame for the general impression in a Church of 
what is right and fitting. The latter always 
controls in the end, whatever the written con- 
stitution may say. The Ruman Catholic theory 
makes the priest everything. The ultra 
Protestant view breaks down the distinction be- 
tween minister and layman, and declares that 
the laymen, Moody and Cook, have just as good 
a right to perform ministerial functions as any 
ordained man, if any church wishes them to do 
it. Fifty years ago a young clerk in this city 
was rebuked by the elders of the Brick Church 
for conducting religious meetings among the 
poor. He asked Missionary Bingham, of the 
Sandwich Islands, what he sbould do. Mr. 
Bingham put hia hand on the young man's head, 
and paid: ‘I ordain you to do all the good you 
can anywhere, and my ordination 18 as good as 
anybody's else.” We believe in Mr. Bingham’s 
theory. Whether the Presbyterian Form of 
Government, properly interpreted, forbids a 
ruling elder to be a Moderator, we leave to Dr. 
Craven and the other doctors of canon law to 
settle. But that will not settle the matter finally. 
The General Assembly is supreme practically, 
and will find a way to do what it wants. We 
think the proportion of Presbyterian ministers 
who wish to sit in a higher seat than their elders 
is small, 





A very intelligent writer in The Messenger 
discusses very acutely from the side of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church the problems connected 
with the proposed union of that Church withite 
sister Reformed Church of Dutch origin. We 
may say that he represents the more conserva- 
tive wing in his Church, and one which might 
be supposed to be less favorable to union with 
either the Dutch or the Presbyterian Church. 
But he is most ready to welcome it, and hopes to 
see all these allied bodies united. He insists’ 
properly that such union should not involve the 
sacrifice of the body’s *‘ proper historical Jife." 
He thus describes this life : 

“ We have sought to retain our original spirit, in 
the change from German to £nglish. We have kept 
our original custom of cateshising the young, and 
thus preparing them for confirmation and the Holy 
Communion, and it required no little effort and 
struggle to cling to our idea of educationa) religion 
at times when a different system was popular. We 
have preserved a churchly spirit in holding fast to 
the observance of the Church festivals, and the or- 
der of the Church year, when these festivals and 
this order had largely fallen into disuse among most 
other Protestant denominations in this country. 
We have, through much tribulation, maintained |it- 
urgical usages when these too had been cast aside, 
We have wrought out a Christological theology and 
a system of philosophy that is in accord with our 
Charch spirit andlife. In short, we have attained 
to self-consciOusness as a Reformation Church.” 
These principles, he says, should connt for as 
much as the ‘five points of Calvinism in the 
Canon of Dort.” Calvinism, with its augusti- 
nian theology, is “too important to be lost”; 
‘*but our churchly spirit and Christological the- 
ology are quite as important.” Both this 
churchly spirit and this Christological theology, 
as this writer says, have, perhaps, growing rec- 
ognition in other Churches, and the adhesion to 
them of such men as the late Dr. Nevin and the 
present Dr. Gerhart will, we judge, be no block 
in the way of union with the Dutch branch of 
the Reformed body of churches, 


On June Ist an event of remarkable interest 
took place in Oairo, being nothing less than the 
unrolling, in the presence of the Khédive and a 





the beneficent influence of;Christianity upon the 
State. When embodied ‘in individual hearts, | 
and controlling the practieal lives of the people, 
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distingaished company, of the mummy of the 
greatest of the Egyp!ian kings, Rameses II, the 
BSesostris of the Greeks, who carried his victo- 
rious army into Asia avons fifteen hundred 


ar) 





years before Christ, and that of his son, Ra- 
meses IIL. The head of the great monarch ap- 
peared elongated, and rather small. The top of 
the head was quite bald, as might be expected 
in a man who reigned sixty-seven years, and 
died at the age of nearly a hundred. There was 
a white hair on the temple. The forehead is 
low and narrow ; the eyes smail, and close to the 
nose; the nose long and thin; the ears round 
and prominent, and pierced. The lips are 
thick, and some few teeth are seen, well worn. 
The expression is not very intelligent, somewhat 
avimal, but strong, obstinate, and with a cer- 
tain air of majesty. The breast is large, the 
shoulders high, the arms crossed over tbe breast, 
the bands thin and colored with henna, as are 
the thin feet. The body is that of an old man; 
but of an old man vigorous and robust. 

Secretary ALpEN’s defense of the action of 
the American Board in relation to the rejection 
of certain candidates for the foreign mission 
field, is sent, he says, ‘in behalf of the secreta- 
ries of the American Board.” We may assume, 
then tbat it has the indorsement of Secretary 
Clark as well as Secretaries Alden and Smith. It 
is meant to be a statement of the mere facts as 
to what correspondence has been had with can- 
didates for the mission work, and a request for 
further instruction. The remarkable thing 
about it is the admission that the creed sent for 
their approval by the Home Secretary was one 
got up only about a year ago for a new Worces- 
ter Church, and which is carefully framed to as- 
sert the vicarious theory of the Atonement as 
well as to deny the *‘ New Thelogy” view of fu- 
ture probation for infants and heathen. The 
paper says that, before consenting to send out as 
missionaries men who are not sound on these 
points, the executive officers ‘‘muat wait in- 
structions from the Board from which they 
have received their trusts.” We much regret to 
have this matter thrust upon the meeting in Des 
Moines next October; but we fearit is inevit- 
able. 








Tue refusal of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to recommend an in- 
vestigation of the manner in which Senator 
Payne, of Ohio, secured his election to the S-n- 
ate of the United States, is justly exciting a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction among the Re- 
publicans of that state. A protest signed by the 
Republican members of the House of Represen- 
tatives of Ohio, and indorsed by Senator Sher- 
map, who says tha’ he agrees “ with every 
word in it,” has just been addressed to the com- 
mittee, asking it to reconsider its action, and 
saying that additional testimony bearing on the 
subject has recently becn discovered, and would 
be presented if an opportunity were offered- 
The question was investigated by a special 
committee of the Assembly of Ohio; and, upon 
the report of that committee, the Assembly 
passed a resolution making the distinct charge 
of bribery in the election of Senator Payne, and 
asking the Senate to investigate the whole sub- 
ject. The Republicans of Ohio are determined 
that the matter shall not rest where it now does; 
and if the Senate takes no action on the subject, 
the legislature of Ohio will, in all probability, 
at its next session order a further investigation. 
The facts, as disclosed upon sworn testimony, 
present a cuse in which there are strong indica- 
tions that Senator Payne’s election was procured 
by bribery; and the Senate will, in our judg- 
ment, commit a serious mistake if it omits to 
investigate the whole matter. The case is one 
which ealls for inquiry, and Sevator Payne is 
the last man who ought to object to sach io- 
quiry, if conscious that his election was honeat- 
ly and legally secured. The Senate cannot, with- 
out an investigation, discharge its duty to itself 
or the people, especially the people of Ohio, The 
offense, if one bas been committed, is of a very 
grave character. 





WE do not credit the calculation of the Boston 
Herald, that the Harvard boys lost $200,000 to 
the Yale boys over their late defeat at the oars. 
The sum is larger than even rich men’s sons 
would have been able to wager. And yet the 
amount of gambling over these great matches 
has become so great that it is a serious qu:stion 
whetber it does not alone form a good reason 
for suppressing them. A few rich gamblers, 
rowdies and roffians in college do more hurt 
than can be undone by much persistert work on 
the part of the most faithful teachers. Hazing 
has been nearly suppressed in our colleges. 
Now let the authorities attack other things that 
are just as bad. Colleges are not endowed for 
the sake of giving rich spendthrifts the credit 
of having passed through their portals. They 
are for honest, hard-working, studious young 
men, and if a college is indulgent to a young 
man because it hopes for endowment from his 
father’s will, then it is very short-sighted. These 
rich scamps, who are setting extravagant exam- 
ples, and making college life both expensive and 
odious, are the worst enemies our colleges have. 


Ir was a hard pill for us to take when we had 
to put ourselves on Mr, Gould’s side against the 
laborers. It was yet harder when we found 
ourselves compelled to side with a saloon man 





in the case of Theiss against the boycotters. 
Now again we bave to point out that the 
brewers are wholly right in their protest against 
the boycott attempted on George Ebret, one of 
their number, for having testified truly, and as 
he was under oath to do, in the Theiss case, 
What we wish to point out in this protest is 
that it suggests the proper way to meet boy- 
cotts in general, which must fall flat from the 
beginning against such a combination of the 
entire trade to support one another as is made 
in this case. This general plan of proeedure 
has been applied, we understand, in Massachu- 
setts, by the Arkwright League, with great suc- 
cess to check strikes. It is not impossible that 
the continuance of strikes will force capital in 
this way into combinatious that are formidable 
from the start, and may become oppressive in 
the end. In the case of the boycott there is no 
such danger. It lives by creating terror, and 
has no power in a community where the courts 
punish the lawless violence committed to carry 
it on, and whose business men combine to pro- 
tect each other when threatened, 


Here is one of the curiosities of public life: 
The Hon. J. W. Farris was a candidate for re- 
election to the Missouri Senate. Meanwhile a 
bill to increase his pension was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who said : 


“The ingenuity developed in the constent and 
persistent attacks upon the public Treasury by those 
claiming pensions, and the increase of those already 
granted, is exhibited in bold relief by this attempt 
to include sore eyes among the results of diar- 
rhea,” 


The chaffing he got about his sore eyes in his 
canvase for office he thinks has defeated him, 
and thus he expresses his disgust : 


* Ordinarily it is enough to be a victim of disease 
and conscious of approaching permanent disability 
or early dissolution; but when this is accompanied 
with the brutal ex parte judgment of a President 
whom the sufferer had aided in electing, the with- 
drawal of personal and political sympathies, and the 
ruje and vulgar taunts of the press, it only faintly 
illustrates the extraordinary dilemma in which ! 
am placed,” 


He has our sympathy, and the President has our 
approval, 





Mr. R. C. SPENCER, of Milwaukee, who is a 
member of the Visiting Board of the Wiscon- 
sin State Normal School, at a recent visit to 
that institution, addressed the school, and re- 
ferred to the mooted question of religious ex- 
ercises in educational institutions established 
and regulated by the state, and supported by 
general taxation. There was a special empha- 
sis in this reference, inasmuch as such exer- 
cises had been had in this school just prior to 
the address. After speaking of the great im- 
portance of religion to mankind, he proceeded 
to say: 

‘It doubtless seems ungracious to some of you 

that these ceremonies sheuld be criticised in your 
presence and in the presence of your President. 
This is not a private institution. This Normal 
School is dedicated to the uses and purposes of the 
Commonwealth of Wisconsin in preparing teachers 
to instruct the youth of the state, and to rear them 
up to usefulness and honor in the state. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the state, this school 
can have no religious purposes. The state has no 
religious purposes to perform. Therefore, this in- 
stitution has none. Teachers of public schools aud 
in public institutions have, as euch, no religious du- 
ties. On the contrary, the moment the teacher, in 
his capacity as such, begins to exercise any relig- 
ious function whatever, to exert any religious in- 
fluence upon the minds of those under his instruc- 
tion, that moment he infringes the reserved rights 
of the people.” 
This is a strong and vigorous statement of the 
doctrine which THE INDEPENDENT believes to 
be true, and for years has advocated. The 
proper business of the state, as a civil and 
political organism, enacting and executing 
law, is not to propagate religion in any form, 
considered in its relations to God, or to pay 
the expenses of such prupagation. This be- 
longs to the individual conscience and to such 
voluntary efforts as that conscience may lead 
individuals to make. We believe it to be best, 
alike for religion itself and for the state, that 
the two should be thoroughly divorced from 
each other, and that the latter should in no 
way attempt to regulate, control or propagate 
the former. It cannot do so without passing 
out of its proper sphere, and invading the re- 
ligious rights of some purtion of the body 
politic. Protection the state may and should 
afford ; but when it goes beyond this it is sure 
to become an oppressor, and may, as has often 
been the fact, become an outrageous perse- 
cutor. 


So excellent an organization as the Nations 
Temperance Society ought to be well supported 
inits great work asa publication and missionary 
society. Weare glad to learn that its financial 
condition is much improved, and that its receipts 
for missionary work the past year were larger 
than ever before; but $10,000 is by no means 
what it ought to hav, for its various lines of 
etfort. It is not enough even for the mission- 
ary work among the Freedmen. Recent elec- 
tions in various parts of the South on temper-~ 
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ance issues show the importance of training the 
colored people to regard the saloon as their 
worst enemy, and to vote against it whenever op. 
portunity offers. In some places they have 
proved to be a mighty barrier in defense of the 
saloon, Give the National Temperance Society 
more funds to carry on its work among these 
people. Capital invested in this way will return 
a large interest in the near future. Secretary 
Stearns in his annual report says, referring to 
the general missionary work of the Society : 


‘¢ A careful estimate made by this Board in the 
year 1873 was that the sum of $15,000 a year was the 
‘jowest estimate’ of the amount necessary for the 
gratuitous work of the Society. Instead of this 
amount, the total receipts from donations, legacies, 
and working capital for this Society in twenty years 
has averaged less than $10,500. The consequence is 
that the missionary work of the Society is embar- 
rassed, and languishes for the lack of the necessary 
fands with which to carry on its operations. We 
could use $100,000 a year to great, good advantage 
if we had that amount at our disposal. The Mis- 
sionary Committee has carefully estimated that the 
lowest possible amount which we must have to carry 
on this work is $10,000 a year. Less than this is a 
practical abandonment of our work. A movement 
ought to be commenced to-day to secure pledges for 
a fund of at least $15,000 with which to prosecute the 
work the coming year.” 


Let not the Society ask in vain. 





...-There is some basis for the statement by 
a religious contemporary that tobacco is ‘‘com- 
ing into disrepute in some quarters.” In fact 
it reminds us again of the story we told Jast 
week of the man who feared Congressman Wait 
must be “ getting a leetle prejudiced against 
him,” because he called him the ‘ worst liar 
outside the gates of the bottomless pit.” Here 
is the Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly condemning the use of tobacco by a vote of 
112 to twenty-three ; and the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod has just reaffirmed its action for- 
bidding any one to be licensed to preach who 
uses tubacco, and also condemned raising, 
manufacturing, and selling tobacco, and ad- 
vises sessions to appoint no Sunday-school 
teacher who uses the weed, Yes, it is *‘ coming 
into disrepute.” 


....The London Atheneum, in its notice of 
Dr. Henry M. Field’s volume, “The Greek 
Islands and Turkey after the War,” says: 

“* We find in Dr. Field’s book an interesting ac- 
count of Robert College, that American institution 
on the Bosphorug which has donejso much toward the 
introduction of enlightened ideas into Bulgaria and 
the Slav provinces, and which has done far more 
toward checking the advance of Russia than the 
Crimean War ever did. American influence in the 
East has been disinterested and exceedingly happy; 
her missionaries and her professors in their own 
quiet way have done more than perhaps the present 
generation will ever realize to break down that 
metaphorical ‘ wall’ with which Dr. Field has sur- 
rounded the Turks.” 


.... The Standard, of Chicago, says: 

«One likes to be hypercritical; especially when 
an opportunity occurs, the more precious because 
so rare, to take THE INDEPENDENT off its guard. 
Where does it find that heading to an articie, last 
week, ‘Facilis Descensus Averno?’ Our ®neid 
used to read, and we think reads still, ‘ Facilis est 
descensus Averni,” 

Dear brotherof Zhe Standard, how did you use 
to scan it? We don’t see how Virgil could have 
got your form into an hexameter. Our office 
copy of the Aneid (Teubner’s) reads vi, 126: 

** Tros Anchisiade, facilis descensus Averno.” 
We are quite too often ** otf our guard,” but this 
is not one of the cases. 


.... The Advance regreta the use made by Sec- 
retary Alden of that *‘ Creed,” and is not satis- 
fied with his statement as to the reasons for the 
refusal to accept two recent candidates for mis- 
sion work. This must be said in defense of the 
officers of the Board—that, while it is no part of 
their duty to impose their private systems of 
theology or to instruct the churches, they must 
judge, a8 no council can, of the character of 
candidates; and, with a view to discovering 
their mental soundness or crankiness, have an 
obligation as much to ask about their theologi- 
cal views as their physical condition. 


-..-Among the company of Indian students 
about to leave Hampton for their reservation 
homes in the West, is Miss LaFleche, sister of 
‘Bright Eyes.” With happy pride she takes 
back the Demorest medal. This medal, worth 
$20, is given annually to that member of the 
graduating class who passes the best examina- 
tion in the first year studies. After spending 
five years at Hampton Miss LaFleche wins the 
prize out of a class of fifteen India: and colored 
youth, although her first year studies were 
taken not at Hampton but at a school on the 
Omaha reservation. 


. -The Arab whose appointment to the Con- 
sulate in Jerusalem was a disgrace to our Gov- 
ernment and country, was not recognized by 
the Turkish Government. He teft sometime 
since for parts unknown. While in Jerusalem 
he associated only with the Arabs. He had 
nothing whatever to do with the Consulate while 
there. Whoever is appointed to this post ought 
to be a person of character and intelligence, and 





it seemed a great calamity when the Democratic 
Government had to resort toan Arab. Was the 
party so poor in respectable Americans? 


....A very funny statement is made by a 
writer in Zhe Church Press that, in an Episco- 
pal church in Pennsylvania, they succeeded in 
driving away the people from commanicating 
at the midday celebration of the Sacrament by 
putting a paid choir of “ dissenters,” men and 
boys, where they would bar the way to the 
chancel, and thus force the people to come to 
the service before breakfast, if they wished to 
communicate. This adds an unsuspected item 
to the list of charges tu be made against the paid 
choir. 


....-We imagine The Messenger (German Re- 
formed) is right when it says that it is to be re- 
gretted that American Church history is so 
little studied in our theological seminaries. 
“Students graduating,” it says, ‘from An- 
dover, Princeton and other of our older semi- 
naries, are, to a lamentable extent, ignorant of 
the historical origin of our American Churches.” 
We could profitably give up considerable study 
of the Valentinians and Audmans, whom we 
always forget all about, to learn more about 
the Reformed and Wesleyan Churches. 


....The Egypt Exploration Fund’s year closes 
on July 3ist, and Rev. W. O. Winslow (429 Bea- 
con Street, Boston) announces that it will be 
some $500 behind unless contributions quicken 
andincrease, But $2,500 a year are asked for 
these invaluable labors, largely for Biblical elu- 
cidation, and the sum is too petty for there to 
be the least excuse for not being forthcoming. 
Besides. to each donor of five dollars come a 
large illustrated memoir of the season, reports, 
subscribers’ lists, lectures—all very interesting 
and instructive. 


~~. ...It was a foregone conclusion that William 
Walter Phelps, of the class of 1860, should win 
in the canvass for the vacant seat in the Yale 
corporation, ashe did by a handsome plurality 
in a total of votes !arger than was ever cast be- 
fore. The opposition was divided between 
Thomas Thacher, Esq., Dr. E. W. Lambert, 
the Hon. Daniel H. Heald, of this city, and the 
Hon. Asa French, of Boston, all excellent men, 
but there were too many of them, and so it hap- 
pened that Mr. Phelps’s way was made easy by 
the number of his foes. 


.... The New Haven Journal makes the follow- 
ing statement as tothe members of the present 
Congress : 

“Of the 403 senators, members and territorial del- 
egates who compose Congress 72 are Methodists, 63 
Baptists, 41 Episcopalians, 87 Presbyterians, 386 
Catholics, 15 Unitarians, 8 Lutherans, 10 Christians 
(Campbellites), and 2 Quakers, making a total of 283 
who are actively connected with some church or- 
ganization. This leaves 125 who either never be- 
longed to any church or have drifted out of such 
associations.’ 


...-Certainly the late Dr. J. W. Nevin, the 
patriarch and scholar and saint of the (Ger- 
man) Reformed Church, was one of the clearest 
thinkers and most influential theologians the 
last generation has known. His children have 
achieved reputation, one as editor, another as 
reetor at Rome, another as a musical composer, 
and another as a sculptor; but those who bave 
known their father and mother will be slow to 
allow that such gifts as theirs can be fully in- 
herited, 


....-The Living Church justly says that “the 
cause of the workingman is in the way of being 
seriously set back because some of its methods 
are so exacting and outrageous.” It is undoubt- 
edly true that the recent proceedings of labor 
unions have enormously damaged the cause in 
whose interests they were professedly adopted. 
The general] public has been alike alarmed and 
indignant at the outrages perpetrated and the 
intolerable assumptions made by labor unions, 


...-The article in The Christtan World, one 
of the Reformed (German) Church papers, criti- 
cising the results of the confirmation practice of 
that Church, from which we made quotations, 
has called out a strong defense from Professor 
Apple, of Lancaster, in The Messenger; and one 
or two vigorous articles have been sent to us, 
which we regret not to be able to publish. It is 
a matter of statement and counter-statement to 
be discussed in the denominational journals. 


....The members of Congress may growl and 
find fault with the President on account of bis 
vetoes of private pension bills, yet the people 
are greatly pleased with bis course on this sub- 
ject. The President evidently means to dis- 
charge his official duty as he understands it, 
whether Congress is pleased or displeased. It 
was high time that the system of pension job- 
bery should receive a check. 


...eThe Harvard junior whom we mentioned 
as having been so badly injured June 19th in a 
bar-room fightin which he was engaged with 
four other classmates, has not recovered his fac- 
ulties since he received the blow which pros- 
trated him. This is another evidence that a 
stricter discipline is needed in some of our col- 
leges such as will weed out the worthless fel- 
lows. 





...-The only way to stop such barbarous 
hazing as a young man at Mount Vernon Col- 
lege, Allianse, O., was subjected to last week, is 
to send the young villains to jail. Expelling 
them from college is not enough. They imagine 
themselves heroes. A parti-colored suit and a 
term at breaking stones will take the nonsense 
out of them, 


...-1t looks now as if the two Houses of Con- 
gress would get the River and Harbor bill 
up nearly to the figure of twenty million 
dollars. That will be a good bill for President 
Cleveland to scrutinize closely when it comes 
into his hands, and to veto if he does not ap- 
prove of it. He will, upon careful study, prob- 
ably find not a little jobbery in it, 


...-A neighboring religious editor loudly bids 
the women ‘return to the sacred duties of 
home.” Very good; but suppose you don’t do 
your duty in giving them a home to return to, 
what shall these maidens, left forlorn by bache 
lor editors and lawyers, do? First give them 
homes, and then lecture them, we say. 


....Here is a question we want to ask. A 
number of Southern Presbyterian ministers are 
vehement against any overtures for union with 
the Northern Presbyterian Church. How many 
of them would have conacientious objections to 
accepting an agreeable call to a Northern 
church? Very few, we believe. 


...-1f one wants to frighten a politician in 
office, or one who is seeking office, let him pro- 
nounce the word “labor” in bis hearing, and 
be will be quite sure to gain the result. This is 
just now one of the most difficult words for the 
politicians toexplain. They really do not know 
what to do with it. 


...-The Bible tells us to “‘ seek first the King 
dom of God and bis righteousness.” This can 
not mean less than that we should make God’s 
kingdom first in the order of relative import- 
ance, and first in the order of time. If we do 
this, we shall gain the prize; andif we do not, 
we shall lose it. 


.... John Bright kas expressed the opinion 
that the Government of the United Siates is 
“the strongest government in the world, be- 
cause it is based on the will, and the good will, 
of an instruct2d people.” He is quite right, 
both as to the fact and the reason thereof. 


...-The boycotters in this city threaten to 
keep up their business, notwithstanding the 
recent convictions. Very well; so be it, if they 
like it and like all the consequences, We think, 
however, that they will find it rather a hard road 
to travel. 

..--The season recalls Benjamin Franklin, 
There is nothing particularly religious about hia 


teachings, but there is any amount of wisdom, 
and it all runs to thrift. The substance of all 
his proverbs is, value your time and improve it, 


...-A duel was recently fought in Texas, in 
which the parties succeeded in killing each 
other. If men will fight duels, this is about the 
best result that can happen. If it were the 
usual result, fewer duels would be fought. 

...-Queen Victoria ascended the British 
throne on the 20th of June, 1837, and 18 now in 


the fiftieth year of her reign; and has, on the 
whole, been one of the best sovereigns Great 
Britain ever had. 


..--An amelioration of the postage laws goes 
into operation July 26th, after which date the 
fee on domestic money orders, not exceeding 
five dollars, will be reduced to five cents. 

--++If Zion’s Advocate knew facts in our pos- 
session, which we have given to an officer of 


the American Baptist Publication Society, it 
would cultivate a careful discretion. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are occasionally in receipt of facts 
going to show that a single copy of Tux 
INDEPENDENT is not only worth $3.00—the 
price of one year’s subscription, but very 
many times that sum, as the information 
contained in a single number often enables 
a subscriber to either save or make many 
times the cost of a year’s subscription; 
but yet we are willing that a subscriber 
should receive the paper at less than three 
dollars a year if he desires to do so and 
will take advantage of the club rates given 
below: 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......§ .80/One year....... .@ 8. 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years.... . 








OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions............++++++.82.50 each, 


Three os edessccbidicethauee WEL. 
Four 6 Sescoeesepngetatea ES, OM 
Five o eséastesusersensane aaEET ee 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Toe InpEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Those of our subscribers who go to 
watering places and summer resorts for the 
summer can have the address of their 
papers changed as often as they desire by 
simply sending us a postal-card request, 
giving the old and new addresses. 

Our object in offering Toz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the papér may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tar Inpz- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed m circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” witu the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


In Days of Health prepare for sickness; in 
youth prepare for old age; which means Jneure in 
the Travelers, of Hartford, while you are healthy, 
and can get insurance, end while you are young and 
can getitcheap, Their New Lirx Ponicy is match- 
less inwliberality and cheapness.— Ez. 


BEST HARNESS, 











STOOKS, BONDS, ETO, 


W. 8. Law & Company have offi t - 

change Place, New York, and 14 Exchange! TY - 

n, and are members of the principal Stock Ex- 

changes. They offer their services for buying or sell- 

, at ‘st 1e re “yy peclalt ‘of eit 
estiment securi 

business and invite wl: aah pes 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


Messns, A. W. Beastey & Company 

Watt Street, are offering a yg eas 
Bonds on favorable terms to investors, which they 
recommend as ng choice investments, ey are 
also large dealers in State, County and City Bonds, 
rom Baron Falkenberg of the Royal British Rites, 


+, le. 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is un uestion - 
gerior to any tonic which I have over tried. ny Ae 
tted me as no other tonic has ever done bet 
ember of m 


o 
A m family, 
Calkins (Editor JN, ply, pave ihe “Hon, Hiram 








fyphotd jecteriel cover. ie stomene retain noth- 
a © patient was failiug ra » nally, 
attending physrccan prescribed Mie ig Co.'s oan 
hee Tonic. R ne vomiting. canned Dos 9 Ro Sret Cose; 
was again retained an peedy 
covery followed. —4 dvt, ” oe at 





HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 





CosMETIO GLYOCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British ©. mpany of Chemis and Perfome d 
i . 
sea be tcae Waste: doe oD Aa 
or the complexion and toilet, dine erup. 
tions, spaopin, wrinkling, etc, pst sohy 
and delica obarmful in ents. he te, 
Goode benlace nie no Liable Convene 
pot, 8 Murray 8t.). Bole American ‘Amentacd y 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 

Randel, Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
58 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. 
St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circus 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots snd Shoes. I am now manufacturmeg them en a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to ali applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry end com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


rkmanshtp by any in an g desk ver my lowest class goods are superior in ev respect to all 
at e price. ho a hoes et 
Siher Shek et Prec Nand aif information dhatis required. It will hoy Seung eee tees 


of all ’ 
OT Ry a Bite? ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


uired, It will pay you to send tor the pam 


rast TF ce R ELT Sar Nee Meets nre of Members Extnt Boots and Shoes and Patent 
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PAYING THE BONDS IN SILVER 


Tue silver men denounce Secretary Man- 
ning with great vehemence and bitterncss, 
because he does not compel the bonded 
creditors of the Government to receive pay- 
ment, in part at least, in eighty-cent silver 
dollars. These creditors prefer the hun- 
dred-cent gold dollar; and Secretary Man- 
ning, like bis predecessors in the same 
office, while willing to give them silver dol- 
lars if they desire this medium of payment, 
refuses to force silver dollars upon them. 
He leaves it, as he should do, to their op- 
tion, to determine whether payment shall 
be made in gold or its equivalent, or in 
silver dollars. 

No other course would be consistent 
with the contract between the Government 


and its creditors, as understood and in- 


tended by both parties when the contract 


was originally made. The refunding act 


of 1870, under which five per cent., four 
and a half per cent., and four per cent. Gov- 


ernment bonds were authorized to be 


issued for the purpose of funding the pub- 
lic debt at a cheaper rate of interest, ex- 
preasly provided that the bonds should, at 
the periods named, be ‘‘ redeemable in coin 
of the present standard value,” and that the 
interest should be paid in ‘ such coin.” 
What did the Government mean by the 
term “coin” as here used, and what did 
the public asked to take its bonds under- 
stand itto mean? There cannot be a mo- 
meat's doubt as to the true answer to this 
question. 

From 1834 to 1870, when the refunding 
act was passed, silver dollars had gone into 
disuse alike by the people and the Govern- 
ment, as the staudard of value, and gold 
dollars had taken their place; and this fact 
was due to the change made in the coin- 
age laws of the United States in 1834. 
Congress in that year provided for putting 
more silver into the silver dollar, and it 
put in so much that it made it worth more 
than the gold dollar. The consequence was 
that the silver dollar was neither coined 
nor circulated when the refunding act was 
passed, and had not been for nearly forty 
years. There were no silver dollars in ex- 
istence in 1870, and there would not be now 
if the market price of silver had not fallen, 
so as to make the silver dollar worth less 
than the gold dollar. Gold was the ‘‘ coin” 
in use, and the standard of value; and the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ coin,” as intended 
by Congress and understood by the people 
in the refunding act of 1870, was gold coin, 
It could not, in the light of the facts as 
then existing, and as they had existed since 
1834, have any other meaning. The act of 
1878, which dropped the silver dollar from 
the coinage of the United States, simply 
put into legal form a fact alresdy existing. 
The whole coinage of such dollars, from 
1793 to 1873 was but little more than eight 
million dollars. 

Now, we take it to be a well-settled prin- 
ciple in ethics that a contract is binding in 
the sense intended and understood by the 
parties where the contract was made. 
Nothing is more certain than that Congress 
meant, by the term ‘‘coin,” gold coin in 
the refunding act; and nothing can be 
more certain than that the people under- 
stood this to be the meaning of Congress. 
Payment in gold was, therefore, the con- 
tract intended to be made and actually 
made. It is worthy of pote that the silver 
in the silver dollar, though the dollar had 
passed into disuse, was worth more than 
the gold in the gold dollar; and it plainly 
could not have been the intention of Con- 
gress, by the term ‘‘ coin,” to refer to the 
silver dollar—a coin not then in use, not in 
existence except to a very limited extent, 
and actually worth more than the gold 
dollar. The debate in both houses of Con- 
gress on the refunding act shows conclu- 
sively that the members of Congress under- 
stood gold coin to be meant. 

And this being the contract as under- 
stood by the parties at the time, the Goven- 


"a ment plainly canrot with honor violate 


Manning is 





right, and his predecessors were right in 
not compelling the holders of Government 
bonds to take their paymemt in silver dol- 
lars, even in part. This was not only the 
right course asa matter of public honor 
toward the creditors of the Government, 
but also the only course consistent with 
financial prudence. Had the Treasury 
forced silver dollars upon the country, and 
paid the bonds of the Government or the 
interest thereon in these dollars, even in 
part, against the consent of the creditors, 
we should ere this have come to the silver 
crisis, when the depreciated silver dollar 
would be practicably the standard of value, 
and when gold would be virtually demone- 
tized and largely exported from the coun- 
try. That we have not already reached this 
crisis is due to the prudent and cautious 
policy otthe Treasury Department of the 
Government. 


THE WORKINGMAN AND THE 
CAPITALIST. 


Ir isa very common idea among work- 
ingmen, and even among some who, though 
not workingmen, figure in the discussion of 
the labor question, that the man whom they 
call the capitalist, and who gives employ- 
ment to labor, lives in a sort of paradise 
of ease and comfort, under the continual 
smile of good fortune, and with little or 
nothing to perplex and torment him; and 
that nearly all the hardships connected with 
labor and capital fall to the lot of the former, 
This is certainly a very grave mistake, as 
many a workingman has found out after 
his success has passed him into the list of 
capitalists, and as any one will readily see 
if he will take what John Locke calls ‘ the 
round-about view” of this subject. 

The capitalist has more money than the 
workingman; but in the matter of anxieties 
and cares, business discomforts and solici- 
tudes, as well as hazards and perils, bis 
condition is very far from being pre-emi- 
nently the favored one, as compared with 
that of the workingman. He is not neces- 
serily the happier man, and doés not neces- 
sarily live the easier life. Usually he 
works in his way more hours in a day than 
any man whom he émploys, and has to do 
so in order to keep his business in running 
order, For a general rule, he is not in pos- 
session of sufficient means to give bim an 
assured future, or to make him completely 
the master of his own situation. Often he 
is largely in debt, and not infrequently finds 
himself confronted with more notes than 
he can pay. He is liable to great losses in 
consequence of bad debts, as the result of 
mistakes in calculation, and often from 
changes in business and prices, which no 
foresight could have anticipated, or which | 
at any rate, his foresight did not anticipate. 
It is estimated, by those who have made the 
subject a matter of study, that about nine- 
ty-five per cent. of those who ‘go into 
business,” as it is called, and, hence, be- 
come the purchasers of labor, in the end 
become insolvent, losing all they put into the 
business, being compelled to start over again, 
and often reduced to the necessity of going 
into the ranks of those who sell their labor 
for daily wages, as their only means of sup- 
port. 

The general truth is that the capitalist, 
by whom we mean the business man 
who is conducting a business which ren- 
ders it necessary for him to be a pur- 
chaser of labor, has quite as hard a time 
of it as the workingman who sells his labor. 
If we spead all our sympathies upon the 
latter, and deal with the former only in the 
way of criticism and complaint, we shall 
not look at the labor problem on all sides, 
or treat it according to the real facts in the 
case. it is sometimes said that the one 
idea of the capitalist is to get the highest 
possible mazimum of work for the lowest 
minimum of wages. It may with just as 
much propriety be said that the great idea 
of the workingman is to give the lowest 
minimum of work for the highest mavimum 
of wages. There is some truth in both 
statements; and yet it is well to remember 
that neither the capitalist nor the working- 
man can determine for himself either mazi- 
mum or either minimum, independently of 
the law of supply and demand, which natu- 
rally fixes the rate of wages, just as it does 
the price of commodities in the market for 
sale. 











Industrial life is a severe struggle, 








whether one be a capitalist or a working- 
man; and he who supposes that all the 
hardships fall exclusively upon either class, 
or that all the advantages go to either, has 
the misfortune of not seeing the facts as 
they really exist. His discussion of the la- 
bor problem, if he discusses it at all, is 
quite sure to be one-sided. This is quite 
often the mistake of the pulpit when it 
undertakes to deal with the labor problem. 





THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Tne balance sheet presented by the 
Treasury Department, for the fiscal year, 
which ended on the 30th of last June, 
shows that the debt of the Government 
was, during the year, reduced by the sum 
of $44,612,286, and that the cash on hand 
in the Treasury, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
had been increased by the sum of $51,485.- 
479. The real decrease of the debt during 
the year, if we deduct the net cash in the 
Treasury, thus appears to be $96,097,766. 
This is a gratifying exhibit, and is credit- 
able to Secretary Manning, and, in general, 
to the administration of President Cleve- 
land. The gold coin and gold bullion in 
tbe Treasury were during the year in- 
creased by the sum of $36,494,853. 

One of the secular papers of this city 
makes the following comparison, covering 
the whole time of Secretary Manning’s 
management of the Treasury, from March 
4th, 1885, when Mr. Cleveland became 
President, to July 1st, 1886, in all making 
a period of sixteen months: 

** When the Cleveland administration came in, 
March, 1885, the net balance in the Treasury 
stood at $8,764,590. After sixteen months, on 
July 1st, 1886, it stands at $75,191,109. On 
March 4th, 1885, the debt, less cash in the Treag- 
ury, stood at $1,505,711,813. On July 1st it 
stood at $1,349,136,383, which shows a net re- 
duction in sixteen months of Democratic Treas- 
ury administration, and during a period of 
hard times, of $116,575,480. On March 4tb, 
1885, the Treasury had net, or clear gold, $126,- 
358,942 After sixteen months, on July Ist,, 
it had $156,793,748.” 

This manifest improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Treasury is due to an increase 
of receipts and a decrease of expenditures 
for the last sixteen months; and yet great 
credit should be given to Secretary Man- 
ning for his exceedingly wise and careful 
administration of the fiscal affairs of the 
Government. He has fully vindicated the 
wisdom of President Cleveland in placing 
him at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is earnestly to be hoped that his 
health will be so fully restored that there 
will be no necessity for his retirement from 
this service. He bas deservedly secured 
the confidence of the general public as a 
sound and able financier; and, in this re- 
spect, is much better than the party to 
which he belongs. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne abundance of unemployed money 
that is now upon the market, and the re- 
turn to low rates of interest, is but the real- 
ization of what was expected, notwith- 
standing the flurry that was caused a week 
or 80 ago on account of the effort that was 
made to bull the rates. The influence that 
was exerted did not extend to any great 
degree outside of the limits of Wall Street. 
Capital, however, hesitates about departing 
from the well-known channels of security, 
without some more assuring token of pros- 





perity than as yet has been given. 
The disturbing elements that . have 
existed on account of the _ labor 


strikes, and the check caused thereby 
to the progress of business, bas not 
wholly subsided, though the tendency is in 
the direction of greater harmony through 
the medium of compromise. While this 
condition of affairs exists, there is but litile 
encouragement for any great outburst of 
enthusiasm on the part of capital in any 
new enterprise, no matter how profitable it 
may appear. Call loans at the Steck Ex- 
change and barkers’ balances have been 
available at 14@3 per cent., but the bulk of 
the business transacted has been around 2 
per cent. Commercial paper has been in 
fair supply. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, bave veen taken 
at 84@4 per cent. discount, four months at 
4@4}, and good single-named paper at 44@ 
6 per cent. 





The dealings of the stock market have 
been very mueh unsettled throughout the 
week, and speculation has been inactive 
from the fact that nearly all the listed 
stocks quoted lower prices, although in 
several instances fluctuations have been 
quite sharp and wide. The rate war at the 
West has lost none of its fierceness, and the 
prospect of harmony between the con- 
tending lines now seems remote, and hence 
the weakness of the granger stocks and un- 
favorable crop reports have had an addi- 
tional influence. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the coal trade has caused lower 
prices for coal stocks. Western Union and 
Consolidated Gas have been up and down 
under the influence of conflicting rumors 
respecting the outlook for these properties. 
The market closed almost pulseless, 


U. 8. BONDS. 

Government bonds were steady, with a 
fair investment demand and satisfactory 
sales reported. The following are the clos- 
ing quotations: 


Bia A |. Asked, 
4 891, 1% 111%|Ourrency 66, °96.126 - 
4568, 1801, Coup...11 411% |Currency 66. 9.128% — 
4s, 1902, rew......¥% 12645 |Currency 68, '97.131 - 
4g. 1907, coup... 125% 1264¢|\Curreney be, °9. 123 = 
Three per cents.110% ~ \|Currency te, W.1364 — 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $2,- 
140,000, and it now amounts to $18,161,450. 
The change in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $739,500, an increage in 
specie of $1,209,200, an increase in legal 
tenders of $1,363.500, an increase in net 
deposits of $1,730,800, and a decrease in 
circulation of $26,200. The fcllowing 
table gives figures in detail: 





Legal Net. 

Banes. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. .#11,560,000 81,588,000 $1,576,000 $11,324,000 
Manh'n Co. 9,893,000 2,224,000 981.000 11.147, 000 
Merchants’. 7,260,000 744,000 2,342,060 8,608,(00 
Mechanics’. 8,879,000 — 1,018,000 1,342,000 7,979,000 
America,... 18,489,900 1,433,600 1,353,500 12,203,800 
8,019,000 162,000 567,000 2,840,000 

10,675,500 4,090,300 964,000 13,290,900 

"a 2,419,400 290,500 235,800 2,103,500 

1,255,300 811,300 160,900 1,615,500 

Chemical... 17,706,000 10,343,300 1,172,400 23,914,600 
Mer, Exch., 2,923,800 645,700 894,700 8,296,600 
Gallatin..... 6,688,000 690,700 624,410 5,514,700 
B’tch & Dro. 1,849,900 336,200 199,700 1,959,100 
Mech & Tra. 1,509,0u0 70,000 244,000 1,701,000 
Greenwich.. 1,192,200 107,100 120,500 1,474,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,373,500 852,700 850,900 2,779,660 
Bev’nth W'd = 1,207,900 268,200 152,100 1,268.50 

St’'teof N.Y. 3,619,000 229,690 573,400 8.704 00, 
Am. Ex.....,.. 17,297,000 2,684,000 2,165,000 16,243, 009 
Commerce.. 18,122,900 1,582,500 2,629,700 14,031,400 
Broadway 5,718,400 1,118,800 697,700 6,877,500 
Mercantile.. 6,458,500 1,242,300 628,400 7,147,400 
Pacific ...... 2,444,400 330,990 255,000 2,738,230 
Republic. 7,093,800 1,535,400 699,500 7,683,300 
Chatham.... 4,404,600 844,500 424,500 4,778,200 
People’s. 1,817,000 122, lou 212,800 2,215,800 
N. America. 3,638,200 305,200 358,400 4,226,160 
Hanover 9,315,100 9,645,600 1,047,700 11,221,500 
Irving...... 2,989,800 368,800 487,000 3,000,000 
Citizene’ 2,684,900 632,700 833,200 2,956,500 
Nassau. 2,653,900 116,200 41,700 2,959,000 
Market. 8,385,100 403,000 269,200 2,899,400 
Bt. Nicholas 1,810,300 170,600 263,100 1,674,200 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,417,000 591,000 356,000 3,662,000 
Corn Exch. 6,163,100 718,600 839,000 5,509,200 
Continent’). 4,807,9u0 610,800 978,200 5,745,900 
Oriental.... 2,138,000 293,000 875,000 2,170,100 
Imp. & Tra. 20,652,900 4,022,000 1,806,100 22,452,200 
Park........ 19,910,700 2,772,700 2,548,100 23,153,000 
North River 1,906,000 129,000 165,000 2,176,000 
East River.. 1,212,200 167,000 177,800 3,007,710 
Fourth Nat. 17,343,900 8,206,000» 2,845,900 18,752,900 
Central Nat. 8,711,u00 1,283,000 957,000 9,006,000 
Becond Nat. 3,364,000 796,000 182,000 3,969,000 
Ninth Nat..: 5,070,400 976,400 502,700 5,459,200 
First Nat’l.. 18,602,300 3,640,900 1,488,000 19,300,400 
Third Nat.. 5,078,900 438,908 $48,700 5,156,800 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,400,800 195,700 189,100 = 1,809,700 
Bowery..... 2,347,300 185,900 353,400 2,205,800 
N.Y.County 2,359,500 348 400 441,100 8,005,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,692,700 294,000 460,200 2.795. L060 
Chase...... . 3,469,000 467,500 552,100 4,332,900 
Fifth Ave.. 8,586,500 729,700 230,200 3,682,500 
GermanEx. 2,330,500 270,000 280,000 2,928,300 
Germania... 2,166,700 166,900 430,400 2,718,700 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 4,280,200 783,700 162,400 4,383,600 
Lincoln N’l 2,129,000 720,200 280,400 «8,275,200 
Garfield Nat 1,607,300 816,600 159,200 1,808,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,313,500 291,900 148,100 1,508,100 
Bk Metrup. 3,433,700 900,000 706,800 4,788,200 
West Side... 1,584,000 881,200 477,000 2,320,100 
Seaboard... 1,950,800 266,500 27,50 2,004,200 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,613,200 523,800 177,800 2,100,600 








Total.. — —— 842,253,900 8379,142,200 
ne, Ine, Inc, 

Comparisons cunne oun 81,363,500 $1,730,800 

Clearings for the week ending July 10th.. $527,028,716 08 

do. do. do. 

Balances for the week ending July 10th.... 

do. do. do. July 3d...... 40,717,824 89 


BANK S8TOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange was dull and 
weak. The nominal asking quotations 
were reduced 1 cent on the pound to 
$4.87} for 60-day bills and $489} for 
demand OnSaturday actual business was 
done at $4.864@$4.86} for 60-day bills, 
$4.873@$4.88} for demand, $4.883@$4.88} 
for cable transfers, and $4.85@4.85} for 
commercial bills. Continental Exchange was 
quiet. Francs were quoted at $5.183@ 
$#5.184 for long, and $5.164@5.15§ for 
short sight; Reichmarks at 954@95§ and 
96@964, and Guilders at 402 and 403. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock, and an interest dividend 
of three and a half per cent. on the reserve 
fund, payable on demand. 

The Clinton Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 


The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 


The Knickerbccker Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable July 10th. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
share, payable Aug. 16th. 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Company have opened an office in 
New York City at No. 88 Park Row, under 
the management of Richard E. Carpenter. 
This has been made necessary on account 
of the large increase in their business. 
They are now offering 7 per cent. First 
Mortgage guaranteed Real Estate Bonds. 











(From the Boston Daily Globe.) 
A SPLENDID RECORD. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 











Tne United States Life Insurance Company has 
been in business thirty-six years, having been organ- 
ized in 180, It has done as much, perhaps, as any 
other company to clarify, crystallize and make popu- 
lar the life insurance contract, The policy of lifein- 
surance it issues admits of no delay, doubt or hesi- 
tation, asit is indisputable for any cause after three 
years. Thiscombination of insurance and indispu- 
tability cives assurance and certainty. 

While keeping within the limits of safety, it, never. 
theless, does much to prevent the lapsingof policies 
through the inadvertence or neglect of the holders 
thereof by giving not only a month's grace in the pay, 
ment of premiums on tontine polices, but also ten 
day's grace in the payment of premiums on al) otner 
Policies, keeping the insurance in full force 
during the wrace period, and if death takes place 
during the interim paying the full face of 
the policy, less the overdue premium, {t 

gives the fnll benefit of the insurance at the time it 
is most needed by paying each death claim as soon 
88 proofs are presented and a release of the policy is 
executed. During the year 1886 it paid 135 death 
Claims, amounting to $295,855, exclusive of divided 
additions, Thirty-five per cent. of that amount was 
Paid the same day the proofs were received, 67 per 
cent. within 5 days, 66 per cent. within 10 days, 8 per 
cent. within 20 days, and all but 8 per: cent. within 30 
days. The average ratio of unpaid claims w claims 
paid during the year 1885 of the New York State com- 
panies was 12.72, the United States Life showing the 
smallest ratio—namely, 4.2 per cent. This ratio would 
sppear much more favorable to the United States 

Life were we to include the panies organized out- 
aide of New — State. Conservative in its man- 

pany has sought to guarantee the 

pr pete of ite contracte against all 
Probable contingencies, and, therefore, has been 
Soverned in making its investments more by their 
Anancial stability than by their temporary income 
Producing power, and, as a result, its balance sheet 
shown, year after year, not one dollar of interest 
due and unpaid upon any of its loans or securities, 
while its statement of assets presents less real estate 
48 an item than is exhibited—in proportion to assets 
by any other life insurance company. The average 
ratio of real estate owned, to total assets of the New 
York State companies during 1885 was 11.72 per cent., 
while that of the United States Life was only 1.4 per 
Cent. thus furnishing proof that foreclosures of 
mortgages are few and far between, The average 
Fatio given is that of the New York State companies 
—_ which would be largely incressed if we were to 

ke in the companies of other states. 

A striking proof of the care with which the com- 

PaDy'saccounts are kept, and the details of its busi- 








ness supervised, is shown in the fact that it is the 
only life insurance company in the country tha t has 
been able through a long period of years to close its 
books on the afternoon of the 3ist of December, and 
present its balance sheet for the year to the press for | 
publication on the morning of January Ist. 

The strength of a company is not altogether in the 
vast amount of its assete. What it owes—and what 
cash it has on hand to meet its obligations are the 
two important points to be considered. According to 
the New York Insurance Department's report the 
company had on the Ist day of January, 1886, over 
$119 of assets for every $100 of its liabilities to policy- 
holders. Ona four per cent. valuation of its liabili- 
ties it increased its surplus as to policyholders 43 per 
cent, during the year 1885, besides adding over $250,- 
000 to its assets, 

Its board of direction is composed of men prom- 
inent in banking and mercantile circles, among them 
George G. Williams, President of the Chemical 
National Bank; Clinton Gilbert, Treasurer ot the 
Greenwich Savings Bank; Charles E. Bill, banker; 
Isaac N. Phelps, banker; Horace K. Thurber, whole- 
sale grocer; Antony Wallach, jeweller; Julius Cat- 
lin, Jr., and Philip Van Volkenburgh, dry goods. 
The Boston office is at 15 State Street, Luther G. 
Pitman, manager, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
88 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
Accounts of Bankers, npecchonte and others solicited, 
ae eg Exchange. Land Warrants. 
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W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grai at ievisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought a on commission, for cash 
or on' m — —~+y letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Inves ment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27(Drexel Buildin g) P. O, Box 2907 
Branch office, 200 Breadweg, connected by private 





Member of the New "York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange Na 
tional ask, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Nate 
1 eposit Ce., ete, etc. 

A general banking i ted, 8 
bought and sold on commision | for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate All or ils received u y and Savy ~ ly re- 


eck at 
one Orders. € t Lo k, Ban Francisco, 


xecuted 
Boston, Philadelphia. and ‘Baltimore Exchapger. 


A. S, HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


INVESTMENTS. 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight, 
Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL.- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 


SIGHT, 
AS A 
terest 7 per cent. collected ard sent 
BON free of cost. Have sudiod double 
e the funds of apy on or pours in the 
state, and DS out the loss of a dolla : Nation. 
al German-American Bank, 8 t. Paul; Cantal 82, 000 ~ 
‘or other Ft— A, iad particulars, | 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


We offer PBNOLOTE SEUCU- 
RITY_ on Improve ‘arms, In- 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


ee 
City of Cambridge.. ‘ 
he oe | | rrr | 
City of Baltimore..................3.658 
City of St. Louis.................Gold 4s 
City Of Chicag........cccccsescerseecerees OS 
City of Cincinnati..............7 3-108 
City of Portsmouth, O.......... .....48 

We offer the above list of First 
Class Bonds, 


Blake Brothers & Co., 


28 STATE STREET, 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADSTREET & CURTIS, 


35 Pine St., N. Y. 


STATE, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS 
BOUGHT AND ‘OLD. 


Correspondence invited. 
A. G. BRADSTREET, 














Sipxzr W. Curtis. 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


F STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
Secured Re first mortgeees on Real Estate deposited 


METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. of N.Y. 
Trustee, For sale by 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Naseau St.. New York. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company ie a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f les u t d to the transaction of bual 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H,. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLI88, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CB8TTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8, SMITH, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary- 
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DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMARB SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
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Hundreds of Investors. 
formsand full information. Branch Offices 
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FARM LOANS. 


% REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, So n. fe 3. Gates, Ph.D. UL,D., Pres't 
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The American Loan and Trust Co., 


or 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offer to conservative investors MORTGAGE BONDS 
secured by a first lien mon tpt best AL dy FARMS 
in cas! e GUARANTEED bys 
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VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
D FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


is am oecteoe ae 
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G%. 70, Bo. 


American Investment Company. of Em- 
mB burs, Iowa, Theor rated with a pause -up ba Mite 
of. 1) ,U000, ranches at Ae 
chell, Dakota ¥ P+ | wiortgage FF A. 
lows, Minn, Dakota, Prine! ai an 
Seed. Also 6 per cent, De Deventure 
Bonds is (0 shigtigne of the the Company), F running 10 years 
cautile rust = ny “te also issues Dopand 


Certincates of  Depons at 5 per cent. inverest. 





Home Office. tmmetsbarg. iowa. 
E. &. Ormsby, Pren.. 150 Nassaw t., N. V- 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., ous 


of Des Moines. sewe with h capital of 
offers ysrantecs own Mortgages. 

bliga on) 
O., of Now 4% 4 





per cent. at ebentures (ts own ob 

ecured by first mo 

American Lean and 
Abundant references. 


SEVEN PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


We have con tantly om bei pend, fen, 8 for aa}e, choice First 
Mortgage it emounte 4 
suit purchasers, We loan an on i ows Farm 
iness = ¥ ones semtenes property in this city, 
Write for p 
CO. 


DES MOINES LOAN AND Ray ly fF: Bins 


New York Ofice, 3 » Park Row. Room #, R. E. CAR- 
NTER, Manager. 


F. x 4. BAUS Cash 
i MILLA ST wowans, sR 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL “BANK, 


DES SOOERSS, © 


wpeal, A. cng 
New York correspon 
AMERICAN EXOHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


Prompt and careful atention given te all 
correspo 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(OrnGanizZE D 1857.) § 
146 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Puauigent, 
pre Serdary 


00 pacanl Boorctery. 


— 

















TOTAL ASSETS er...tuves-enees-9 1,261,689 79 
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INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bends. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 aud 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND. 


8 es NATIONAL Bank, 
Tue Usrrap 8 eogne 3 igerenes am ‘t 
IVIDEND 


A dividend of Two Pen Cent. on the capital 
stock of thie bank forthe quarter ending June %th 


inst., has been oon and ite the oeninge of the past 
ble on » after the Ist. prox. 
quarter, payable itenman. 
Cashier. 


def MARKET NATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK, 














June 2 ie86.—The woard of Directors have 
is day } eset a dividend of FOUR (4) FER 
i payable to shareholders on and after July 

1886. 

he transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. A GILBERT, Cashier. — 


VHE ag HY SHOE AND LEATHER. BANK, 
Eg 





ND. 
The Directors of this bank have this de declared 
&@ semi-annual dividend of FOUK 4 PERC Lan 
able July ist, 1886. until which date the transter books 
will be closed. H. M. KNAPP, Cashier. — 


ry\HE TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BAEK. 
New You« une %4. 

A dividend of THREE PERUENT., (8 per cont.) 

free of tax, will be paid tu the ‘cecskibelaces of this 

bank on and after July ist, 1886. 

OLIVER | F. BERRY, Cashier. _ 


Cw TAL BATIONAL BANK 
w YORK, June 26th, 1886, 
FIFTY- FIFTH “pIVI DEND, 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared 
a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. out of the 
earnings of tLe past six mon.bs, payable July 6th 

ruximo, to which date from July lst the transier 

ooks will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. _ 


OFFICE OF THE 
GLOBE ws INSURANCE Gounanz, 
No. 161 spoapys 
Youx, July 7th, 1886, 
43D D DIVIDEND. 
NHE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) Pen Centr. bas been declared payable 


on demand. 








EDGAR E, HOLLEY, Secretary. 
Crrizens’ INSURANCE CuMPANY, OF New Yo 
Broabway, NEw York, July 7th, ins. f 
pprveene— A DIVIDEND Of THREE PER 
Cent.on the capital stock, also an interest divi- 
dend of Three and a Half per cent. on the reserved 
fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 
OvrFivkr ow THE Empire Crry Fine Ins. Co.,) 
166 BRoaADWayY, New Youk, July lat, 1886, '§ 
SIXTy- KIGHTH DIVIDEND —1he Directors have 
s this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
THREE PER CENT. + parpmne on demand, 
VID J. BUKTIS, Secretary. 


E> LABLISHED 1787, 
KNICKERBOCKER Fink INSURANCE COMPANY, | 








or New York, 
Orrick, 64 walt STREET. 
New Youk, July 6th, 16 4 
TY\AE BOARD OF DIRECTOKS HAVE THIS DA 
declared a Semi-annual Dividend of T = (8) 
PER CENT. payable on and after July loth, | 
WM. Be ODUBDON, 
Secretary. — 


Cuinton Fine InsuRaAnce iDwate | 





06. 170 AND 172 BroapWway 
New Yours, July sth, led 


69TH DIVIDEND. 


ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
is declared and pevelte on sxemane. 
W. CHAMBEKS, 
Secsalate. 


METROFOL ITAN SAVIN ‘e S BANK, 
AND 8&D AV 
OPPOSILE, COOPER IN riruTE, 
66TH Div Lhe D 

ORK, » June : 29th, 1886. 

INTEREST for the hn aif year e nding June, ey 

at the rate of THREE AND ONE EK 

T. per annum, will be credited to de aor = 

fitted shereto under the by-laws of the bank and the 

laws of the 8 

Interest vayenio July 2ist, 1686 


. SNEDEN, President. 
_G. N. CONKLIN, ‘Secretary 
76TH ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
East River Savings Institution, 
No 8’ CHAMBERS STREET 
New ons, Epeseip, Ht f 
NTEREST HAS BEEN” THE 


A CERT: 








DEC 
three and six months colinatane Auth, oy upou 
ali accounts entitled thereto, vot exceedin spree 


thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE AND ON 
HALF rER CENT. Wiltian annum. iB exsble after July 
loth, 1886. UUM, President. 


CHARLEs A. Wariner. Necndeaer, 


EMICRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 CHAMBERS 8T., NEW YORK, 








New York, June svth, } 
DIVIDEND.—THE TRUSCEES OF 1HIS ‘BANK 
have ordered that interest be paid to depusitois enti- 
tled thereto for the six months ending this date at the 
rate of Turex AND Onz-HALF PER CENT, per annum 
=e olen a up to the limit of Three Thousand Dol- 


ip tcrest ‘will be eredited under date of ous lot os and 
be payable oa and after Monday, 7h Jul 
ENRY ys 


_Davip Lepwiru, Comptroller. 
ALIy SAVINGS BANK. CORNER STH 
AND 4D 3sT. 


exe 
ND. On andafter July 19th 
4 cavigens atthe rate of = AND ONE. 
HaLYT YTER NT. per annum it be paid a 
re entitled Yearate on all sume o: ok, up 2 
} me ate on “ss before July lWth, will Xt “ 
est from J lst, 1886. 
CHAS. E. HYATT, President. 
__W. G. Conky, Secretary. 


Iavine Savines INSTITUTION, 
96 WARREN STREET 
New Youx, June 80th, 1886. } 
T HE TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED A DIVIDEND 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1886, on all 
deposits entitled thereto, at the rate of Four Per 
Cznt. Pex ANNUM on sums of $1,000 and under, and 
on theexcess of $1,000 and not exceeding $3,000, at the 
rate of [nnez Per Cent. Pern ANNUM, payable on 
and after July 19th, 1886, 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
C.D. HEATON, Secretary. 


TOCH!SON PEKA AND SANTA FE RAIL- 
A Roa NoaPany. 
DIVIDEND Neo, 28. 
A_quar erly dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND 
Fir’ Yount s PER SEARS se pa able August 
1986, at office of the com n Boston, to 
peees holders of record July 12th, teed, At close of bus- 
vengter-books will will be Soned st gay ot. Me at 
usiness, 
alee ta aTIONAL P'SAN OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
agent, will pay edi ddend to ee. 











¥ 
ereain Ts OAN AND TRUST COMPA. 
ogent, the diviaend tu stock- 


L Win, Assistant Re yore: 


Commercial, 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Ir the Knights of Labor, the trades’ 
unions, the strikers and the boycotters have 
the common sense which sane men are 
usually assumed to possess, they must ere 
this have discovered that, by their recent 
striking and boycotting operations, they 
have been their own worst enemies. They 
have damaged themselves far more than 
anybody else, and at the same time 
offended and disgusted the general public. 
There has been notime within the last 
twenty-five years when labor organiza- 
tions were looked upon with so little favor 
by the people at large us at the present 
moment. The reason does not lie in the 
fact that such organizations are neces- 
sarily unlawful, or in the fact that, when 
properly managed and confined to 
legitimate ends and proper’ means, 
they can be of no service to the cause of 
labor. It rather lies in the monstrous 
abuses and utterly intolerable assumptions 
that have characterized their recent history 
in this country. These abuses and assump- 
tions have justly offended and alarmed the 
people, and brought the whole system of 
organized labor into general discredit. 

Take, for example, the strike on the Third 
Avenue Railroad in this city, which was 
ordered some weeks ago by the Empire Pro- 
tective Association, and continued until it 
collapsed by its own unreasonableness and 
weakness. The Association demanded that 
the railroad company should dismiss cer- 
tain non-upion men who were in its em- 
ployment, who wanted to serve the com- 
pany, and with whose service it was entirely 
satisfied. The officers of the company 
refused to comply with the demand; and 
to compel such compliance the strike was 
ordered by the Association, This demand, 
followed by the strike, was simply organ- 
ized war against the rights of non-union 
men, and in respect to them an outrageous 
and intolerable persecution. It was equally 
organized war against the right of the com- 
pany to conduct its own business in its own 
way without asking permission from the 
Empire Protective Association, or consult- 
ing its wishes as to whom it should dis- 
miss from itsservice. No.one, unless he is 
a fool or a knave, can fail to see the mons- 
trous character of the issue thus made as 
the basis of this strike. The company 
nobly maintained its gronnd and won the 
day; but whether it had done so or not, the 
issue would have been the same. 

Substantially the same question was in- 
volved in the more recent strike of the 
switchmen of the Lake Shore Railroad at 
Chicago. What the switchmen demanded 
was that the railroad company should dis- 
miss some seven or eight men who were in 
its service, and who refused to become 
members of the switchmen’s labor associa- 
tion; and because the company would not 
comply with this demand the strike was 
ordered. What is this but abominable 
tyranny and persecution on the part of or- 
ganized labor? 

These are substantially specimen cases of 
the whole system of strikes and boycotting 
that, within the past few months, have 
been presented to the American people. 
Any one who has watched the progress of 
public thought, and followed the utter- 
ances of the press, can be at no loss in see- 
ing what the people think of such a system. 
They do not propose to submit to such 
tyranny in the name of labor, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized. The politicians 
and office-seekers may act the part of pol- 
troons, play the game of fast and loose, 
and dodge in all directions, in order not to 
offend the Knights of Labor and the mem- 
bers of trades unions; but the great body 
of the people, not being politicians or office- 
seekers, and having no occasion to use 
their trickery for any purpose, have come 
to the sensible conclusion that labor or- 
ganizations, if existing at all in this coun- 
try, must so exist within the limitations of 
law and public order, and seek all their 
ends and adopt all their measures within 
the same limits. 

Grand juries, in the finding of criminal 
indictments, and courts of justice in the 
trial and conviction of criminals, as con- 
spirators, extortioners, blackmailers and 








rioters, are beginning to speak on this sub- 





ject and teach labor organizations that 
their laws are not superior to the law of 
the land, and that there is a power behind 
the latter which they must respect, or take 
the consequences. Already several of these 
labor reformers have been sent to the peni- 
tentiary, and more of them are waiting for 
the same destination, after trial and con- 
viction, according to ‘‘due process of 
}3w.” Law, not lawlessness, must rule in 
this country, and the interests of labor, 
like all other interests, must yield to this 
one supreme principle. Onno other basis 
can civilized society exist and protect the 
rights of its members. 


MILEAGE EXPENSES. 


THERE was, not long since, a somewhat 
lively debate in the House of Representa- 
tives upon the rate of mileage to be allowed 
to officers of the Army and Navy, when trav- 
eling upon the public business. The gen- 
eral rule, until within a few years past, has 
been to allow ten cents a mile, computed 
according to the shortest route of travel. 
The bill recently passed by the House re- 
duces the rate to four cents, and in addi- 
tion thereto provides for the cost of trans- 
portation actually paid, exclusive of sleep- 
ing or parlor-car fares, with the proviso 
that im no case shall the whole amount ex- 
ceed the rate of eight cents a mile. All 
this is very well in the line of economy in 
spending the public money. 

There is, however, an extravagant mile- 
age system applied to the members of the 
two Houses of Congress, which impera- 
tively calls for reformatory legislation. 
The rate, which was fixed many years ago, 
in the days of canal boats and stage 
coaches, and which was then perhaps not 
unreasonable, is twenty cents per mile for 
Senators and Representatives, making 
forts cents per mile for the round trip. 
This gives to a Congressman traveling from 
this city to Washington forty-six dollars for 
mileage; to one traveling from Chicago to 
Washington, one hundred and seventy dol- 
lars; six hundred dollars to one traveling 
from San Francisco to Washington; and 
also like amounts for the return trip. No 
such amounts are allowed to the Army and 
Navy officers, when traveling on the public 
business; and hence there is a manifest 
discrimioation in favor of the former and 
against the latter. A congressman can 
travel just as cheaply as an army officer, 
and there is no good reason why he should 
be allowed a higher mileage rate than that 
which is accorded to the latter. 

Moreover, the rate allowed to Congress- 
men is some three times the actual cost, 
and is hence an extravagaut and wasteful 
expenditure of the public money. It an- 
nually costs the nation thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars in mileage for its Sena- 
tors, and one hundred and ten thousand 
doliars in mileage for members of the 
House of Representatives. Now we take 
the liberty of suggesting to Congress that 
this manifestly extravagant expenditure 
should be cut down, and brought much 
nearer to the point of the actual mileage 
cost in going to and from Washington. 
Traveling expenses have been immensely 
cheapened by modern facilities; and there 
is no reason why a rate of mileage fixed 
years ago, and then reasonable, should now 
be continued when it is really extravagant. 
Gentlemen, members of Congress, please 
to turn your attention to this point, and do 
the right thing in view of the facts. 


A STRIKER’S CONFESSION. 


A sTRIKER, who had been idle for some 
time, and then went back to work again, 
was questioned about the trouble that led 
to the strike, and answered as follows: 

““T know nothing about it. I don’t know why 
we were ordered off the cars, nor do I know 
whether the point in dispute, whatever it may 
have been, was gained or not. All that I know 
is that our head men said that we must stop 
work, and we stopped; and then they said that 
we must go back to work, and we went back. 
We had to do just as they told us to do, and we 
did so,”” 

This represents the case of nine-tenths of 
the men who engage in strikes. These 
men have labor ‘‘ bosses ””"—ene or more— 
whose orders they are pledged to obey, and 
whose orders they do obey, almost always 
to their own injury. These ‘* bosses ” fur- 
nish the brains that do what little thinking 

















is done; and, judging from the strikes or- 
dered by them, and from the results there- 
of, they certainly have no brains to spare. 
It is hardly possible to conceive ot greater 
stupidity than that which has character- 
ized the recent strikes in this city, and 
generally throughout the whole country. 
While the community has been greatly in- 
commoded, the strikers themselves have 
been the severest sufferers, and the whole 
system of labor organization has justly 
been brought into discredit with the pub- 
lic. 

The workingman who surrenders his 
liberty of contract to a labor ‘‘ boss,” and 
agrees to strike simply because told to do 
so, and to continue the strike as long as 
thus ordered, makes a slave of himself to 
all practical intents and purposes. If this 
position were forced upon him, he would 
resist it as unjust and oppressive, indeed, 
as @ gross Outrage upon bis personal rights. 
The consequences to him are not at all 
changed because he assumes the position 
of his own accord. Whether forced upon 
him, or chosen of his own accord, his posi- 
tion is one of subjection to a labor 
**boss,” who determines for him whether 
he shall quit work or not. A question 
which he can best determine for himself, 
and which he should, therefore, always 
hold subject to his own discretion, he 
hands over to the arbitrary dictation of 
somebody else. He thereby abdicates his 
own manhood, and practically makes both 
a fool and a slave of himself. The results 
of strikes ought to open the eyes of the 
workingmen, and teach them both the folly 
and the peril of selling out their liberty to 
labor ‘* bosses.” 


DRY GOODS. 


ALTHOUGH the trade situation has shown 
but little change in a general way during 
the past week, there is an under-current at 
work which, it is anticipated, will bring 
very satisfactory results to the surface ina 
very short time, owing to the present firm 
tone of prices that control transactions. 
The controlling features of the market are 
of a very hopeful character with respect to 
the dealings of the future, as stocks of re- 
tailers in interior centers are very low, with 
an increasing demand on the part of the con- 
sumer. In the wholesale department of the 
trade the demand for fall and winter fab- 
rics has been good, and some liberai orders 
have been placed, which is evidence of the 
existing confidence in the future demand. 
Manufacturers have realized a satisfactory 
business in staple woolen and cotton goods 
of almost every line. For seasonable fab- 
rics, as lawns, batistes, and printed and 
woven wash dress goods there was a light 
reassorting demand. and stocks are in very 
good shape as a rule. Large jobbers are 
doing a very good package trade in do- 
mestics, prints, lawns, etc., and a fair 
order demand for small parcels of season- 
able goods is reported by jobbers generally. 
Dark dress ginghams have been opened for 
the inspection of the trade, and the low 
price of 84 cents per yard has been estab- 
lished for leading standard makes. Dark 
prints are now shown in ample variety. 


OOTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


A steady business has characterized this 
department throughout the week, and a 
firm tone has been given to all the transac- 
tions. Jobbers have done well in bleached 
goods, while brown sheetings have been in 
steady request. Cotton flannelsare moving 
freely on account of back orders, and a fair 
amount of new business is reported by 
agents. Colored cottons, as denims, ducks, 
cheviots, checks, fancy woven shirtings, 
plaids, etc., are in pretty good demand, and 
skirtings are doing fairly well in some 
quarters. Table damasks are a trifle more 
active, and scrim curtains are in fair re- 
quest and firm in price. Prints met with 
fair demand, though preference was given 
to some specialties. Indigo blues are mov- 
ing steadily and prices are firmly main- 
tained all along the line. Turkey-reds, 
shirtings, robes and furnitures were in 
moderate request, with most relative activ- 
ity in the two last named descriptions. 
The jobbing trade was quiet in the regular 
way, but a fair business was done by a few 
of the large jobbers. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS, 


All wool and worsted dress goods for 
the coming season have been very steady in 
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the demand and values have been well sus- DOMESTIC GINGHAMB. t a MILL —_ “aa 
i Amoskeag...... 7@ 73 ; Park — 18 eecces 9 ® quote per 
tained in every transaction. Ginghams gma ~ eee 4 U8 | Re atherwed —— R q MACY & C0, wae ie 
have been active with manufacturers, and Berkshire....... “8 6 Wie it Co., apes a | j erates 60 lbs ............. — 60 @ — 62% 
some large sales of standard makes were | [fancaster.... 1@ 7% woe meeere Te T% | 14th SIXTH AVE Middling, $0 to 100 Ibe.... — 65 @ — 70 
ata. - T@ «, and 18th St, hat oni 
reported ashaving been made at the popu- | Mancnester.....644@ 6} | York Fancy......—@ 7% St., 4 . on  eapanepeneaetani ee = = oe 4 
lar price of 8$c. per yard. Staple g‘ng- BROWN SHEBTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. NEW YORK. oe vennazereeen sony, aie ° @ —7% 
‘ j i Agawam, F.36 Lawr’nce,LL36 4%@ 5 r dccctoccce @--— 
hams are moving steadily at firm prices Affendal ndale...7-4 nS 1 noes ocx | GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY @ooDS | Cottoneced Meal. per ton.. 2200 @ 4 00 
and stocks are well in hand. Fancy crin- T18-4 1853@14 “ xXXxe — @ 1% 
: ; “ -.94 1545@16_ | Lyman, A...45 934@ 9% ESTABLISHMENT. @AY AND STRAW 
kled seersuckers are still doing remarkably aes 6@ 6% | Massachusetts: Hay, Ro. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ —— @8— 85 
well, and a fair business in plain seer- ohn so — + ee - 4 4 on WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND ao No. 3 a ee ar 4 - be 
suckers and chambrays is reported by | Atlantic, A. 36 “xe 6% Stand..36 6\%@ 63 VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED fer Shipping a. 6 2 ae @ — 55 
it. .:36 64@ 6% | Mystic River36 — @ 5% W ? Gh be «oo 
agents and jobbers. “ p.'36— @5 Nashua, 1...40 7 @ 1% TO THE — nae | Rage = 4 - = 
“* D...36— @5 R...86 64@ 6 ’ mixed coo —- 
WOOLEN GOODS. “Digs = Six “ 0.30 ie Swaw. Bo. 1, Bye Sees = e- 4 
: : ‘ — @35 ‘ 42 @ raw, No, 6 coon - 
Seasonable goods in this department Bedford, 1.30 44.0 an N ewmn'ket (96 36 aS 5 g | Straw, Oat a ee ay le 4 — 50 
seem to hold their own as regards demand, Bott, F +. 88 $x@ 64 . on vee PROVISIONS. 
while fall and winter orders are up to the | & w""""% 6 @on| « poss “@2%% | ovURCUSTOMERS RESIDING INTHE | por 
full average of the time of year. Many wi teniigs 4 ro Pacific, - “se eg COUNTRY agg ERT eececceses eee hed @ = 2 
lines of overcoatings are fully sold up, as Conestoga W36 — @5% Pep'rellefines? x@ 6% 5 Clear Back..... ...s.« .. 18 00 4 14 75 
well as cheap grades of worsteds and cassi- “« @ “30 cee 3 es “ ©. «33 Ko oie OR THOSE VISITING THE — hietasaneeeuee +.+© 1200 @ 18 00 
‘ * 3 “ D.. 4 “« N.“380— @5 : 
meres, which occasions difficulty in secur: Continentaicas “exe on “td 18 @lBK Extra India Mess........ 12 00 @ 14 00 
ing that which is wanted, as all the popu- ‘amie D. 40 Tx } @ 1% - veo = e; i niinenshecadiesde 750 @ 8 00 
lar styles are absorbed at once. A good wig "Y.33 Bile 6% © Goad? Sis mad Ste oc ae 3 
business has been realized in Kentucky meal = ar 3 ri) Pequot ye bed by “ Sheulders........ , @ tee 
jeans, catinets and gray kerseys,for which or- Exeter, A 8 exe 8% “ y 3 40 peg 8 OR Dreasep Hoas ..... beseeaooe 6K@ 6% 
ders of liberal proportions have been placed. | pirgt prize..36 — @5% | Piedmont ...96 5X%@ 6 ‘ E A " ~ H 0 R E Gilt Edge Fresh win ~ tubs...... --— @ 20 
All lines of staple dress woolens are very Great Falls.J36 — - oc 54 | Pocasset, 7s a S in . Prime Creemery, a co cere @ 19 
firm and in moderately active demand, indies a0 sxe t ‘ -- an Bs . @ 5 CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR W cuter, ordinary to good, i eve +4 4 
with not a few offered only ‘‘ at value” for « Dio _— Sion a a exe rv} ES OF OD secteaail @ 14 
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twilled colored flannels the demand is still Laconia ....7-4 = @12 Wamsutia ae 10 @10% OUR PRICES Schw ~ and American, # Ib........ <séiosh area 
of good proportions, and with respect to “ vob = Sie “ <i 98 3 on LARD, 
Shaker flannels and white flannels in gen- wane iss Tee ek . “ae ons ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. | sane pe, 20 Ibs pene weight. .......... Ks 
eral the same is to be remarked. Sup- f "A..30 5 @ 5x | 2108 88 @ao —_—____——. Half bbls. sapinapupnicennaiineiia’ % 
plies are within narrow compass, and on AN at — @4 Wooden tubs of 60 ibs................ cooee G 
orders that call for deliveries which cannot salgte “Gls | Lousaale. 38 1k@ 8 R H M ACY & 6 > 
be made from stock on hand agents’ prices o “25 meee lee ee 8 5 ' COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
in nota few instances are ‘ at value.” Androscoggin: ‘ . Nashua, &..28 = 8 . 7 EGGS. 
Blankets continue to sell with encourag- “ ea 134518" “ *" 4 10 Sis Weekly Market Review, i etemerlenestorante seutweede Keo _ 
ing freedom, and all-wool goods, whites | Atlantic....6-4 ae tH Newm’cisiae z } Pet Western, oan oosesneceeaces) SME 
in particular, are held for better prices. | Batlou&ioa.30 — @ 5 “ Wi'rT'ts6 10 @il 5 RESSED POUL 
' tie ° Bay Mills. . 36 8 @ 84 --54 — @12346 | WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- | Turkeys, fair to choles ED POU muy @— 9 
There continues to be a good demand for BYekstn AA36 6X%@ 7 “ ...6-4 144@15 Philadelphia, Serine... seceeee14 @— 20 
medium and fine quality shawls. x mene” _ = bette TRY MERCHANTS. State and Western, Springs.....-10 @— 14 
euaenuees amp meee. 7 veel old _ cnieeaimamiiiis —_ + akeqeeel orestnsteiian pom 2 
; ; » “ee 16x18 (ror the ing . v eeerveee oom 
There is a good business being done in « "708 18°20 fore cemnl VEGETABLES. 
heavy shirts, drawers, and wool hosiery, 5-4 a9 “ 11-4 — @22y 26 @23 Potatoes, new, L. I.........-.++: 175 @2 00 
with considerable deliveries on former | Sanmunehs, $43 5% | Pequot A.--64 11 giz | Moche...--scesrverern ceed) Oud fotatens, nem, Geuthers, oor SAl.. 1.68 ani 
orders. Cotton hose and half-hose are in | DWightAnch’r Tuscarora, XX. SND: dinavccecnesenesonved eee 14 @17 abt gus per dozen bunches 
36 8 @ 8K 36 94¥@10 Laguayra...........- pan Reece seceee 16 @17 bage, L. I, per 100........... - 200 @2 60 
steady demand by package biyers, and | Kearless.. .36 6%4@ 6% | Uticaex. b'va6 — @ 94 | pi nnn 10 @17 yma Peas, per + ee eves + see 50 @1 00 
. Forestdale. .86 TK@ 1 Te cssead +} 4 @10% eee eee eee ee Bee eeee eee . . String Beans. per bag . copes 60 @ 75 
many makes are still sold ahead of produc- | Fruit of the Loom: te neeeeee @is TEA. Oucumbers per crate....... seevetem= 1 @1 00 
tion. Women’s and misses’ black cotton “ « 4 He 1% “ aaa S 16 one Oolong, Medium to Finest. ceceeee 20 @15 Tomatoes, per crate.........++.+. — 1% @2.0 
hose are in meager supply and very firm ume -- = nee y* th seeees 34 * a2 apan, is wh neeees & esac = DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
fare," Gadigans and tanoy” ao | Qc Sg | ARR Bi | eb ge SIR SRL numeran aper igase= 2 @— 6 
woolens are moving in fair quantities, and GreatFalls — = xe a ox a. 10 @10% Beelish Bevakfast,  ..ccccovcces 18 @65 Shatebehasston M’t’o, pant ma 160 @1%5 
there is rather more inquiry for Jerseys ah. mm M33 — e = . cambre sf 1 10% SUGAR. Huckleberries, Jersey, per a m | ‘7 @1 * 
: — @5%/ * ....., 1 , Wil — 
adapted to the coming season. Hills Sep. Tdem : Washington 96 — @ 6% | Cut Loaf, Cubes... .......e.5-.  66@ 64 | Cherrica red, barn Ib or tg BT 
FOREIGN GOODS. oe & ae HE Wauregans, }- A @10% Cruahned, ..cccogecccccceccccceccccece ose : Cherries, white wax, per Ib, 6 @— 8 
3 é F “ & 42 9 @l0 “ No.1. 36 8 @ 8% DOWIE soc. ccccesesereeocee eoee “@ Green Gooseberies, per bush....— 50 @ 1 00 
More attention has been given during the * 6 4510 all cams — @10 Seonaiates, Standard ......... ° ae ex Currants, per Ib, .......+04+ — 5@— 6 
past week to the attractions of the foreign | Hope... -.36 6%@ 7 Whaitinsvie 3 Ho) $4 Peta © White, mnevvereressess®>* aan ane soem er ae 
goods department of the trade. Black cas- 11-4 — — Williamsviiie = Extra CO Yellow......sseecseeees . 53¢@ & 9-16 | Pecans, per ib...-........... — Bsi@— 4% 
simeres and woolen fabrics are fore most in LangdonG 26 6 exe "8% | Winona... cee aes See eemrehieeasehanmnssonsenne vere M@ 1% DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
. ¢ ‘ “16" 86 T39@ T% MOLASSES. Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, - eed | 
demand. Cardinals and similar shades of “ 
; fe BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.. 44 @48 choice, in bags.. 
silk velvets continue very scarce and are on 6x@ 7 Hamilton 9@10 Good to Prime.......... 82 @40 * ** State, fine cut.... ... pene 9 ‘ 
in active request; other colors and blacks | Amoskeag... 9 @ 9% , BB....... Tx@ 8 | PortoRico, Ponce, ee - 8 @42 Svaporated : 

- : a Arlington. .... — Ot Thorndlie ‘A: 9 @ 93% | Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,. .... ..... @— Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes........+ coos Oy 
are in fair demand. Cotton velvets con- | Boston........ 6%@ 6% : @ 9” | Barbadoes, in bhds......... : "27 @28 Onerries, pitted 1886..........00.000 oT) 
tinue to sell very fairly, and embossed as | Columbian... 7 @ 7% Uncasvitie, A: 7 @K FISH. eaches, € A eng 

CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. Choice Yellow Peeled 50-lb, boxes......27 
well as pluin blacks and colors are in good } amory.. 6X@ 6 | Kearsargesat. 64@ 6% Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ¥ bbL, (200 Ibs.) $26 00 _« A, ti, er py 
demand. Piece silks, other than moires, Androscoggin. Se Hel Laconia....... 5ig@ 6 pS ere - 600 Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * #550 

; . Canoe River... — @ 5 | Lawrence... — Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. aie ib... 4% Red . © & secegele 

are slow ; but the goods specified are doing Giarendon..... — @ 5 | Narragansett. — @ 6 ” ‘Shredded, 1 th. Tins, Per doz. 1 76 | Dried, Southern. .............. cee 6 @1B 

remarkably well, and some leading import- | Hanowdl-.... — ( so | Peppereitbies 2% 3 ¥ Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb....... : 4» Unpeeled, 4s. 1885,...... - —@ 4 
ers have had their supply of cream color | tdlan Oris Oy | Hoekpor..... ox & | Herring, diam, welded, ¥ bor. . peas, eraporia an 60 ot —ox 
nearly all cleaned out. Satins generally | cgieaonta,x..— @ 9 Pa ParkMills B90 14 @i4 Raspberries, evaporated, in 26 and 60 Ib. bxs.21 

—— 9 1 

, : “ aa 4 Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bus. 12 

remain quiet. Hosiery was in very good rontomy¥ii - ry estan ient ® laa” GENERAL MARKET Biackbeerion’ dnieh’ tn 98 ond 00 tb. bem i 
demand. DR ixconenees — @8% York 1 @ 9% péeun, tmate en Wortleberries..........00.cceeee bt. Spa Se 8 

The imports of dry goods at this 


port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary ist, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


Forthe week. 1886. 1886, 
Entered at the port.......... $2,036,184 $1,840,868 
Thrown on the market....... 1,882,001 1,706,525 

Since Jan. 1st. 


Entered at the port.......... 59,470,786 49,195,959 
Thrown on the market 58,883,667 61,121,941 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
a8 well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices, 





MONDAY EVENING, July 12th, 1886, 


PRINTS. 
CE 54 @ 53¢ | Mallory.......... —@ 54 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 54 | Manchester......—@ 6 
erican........ —@ 53g | Merrimack....... —@ 4 
—* pasedoese —@ 6 Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 
cancouia —@ é Richmond’s......—@ 5 
nestoga aaneniee 6@ 51, | Simpson’s solid 
Seeeed 8 Fancy4¥@ 6 black .......... —@ 6 
Garner &Co.’s solids...—@ 4 
Steel River..... —@ 54 | Was - 
= atin —@ 5 |_ key red........ 1% 
| hl | @ of Waverly s! 4 
eee Windsor Fancy 54@ 6 











Cam, Fast Black Sookinge 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hose. Never fade, 
nor grow rusty. Do not stain 
nor crock skin or clothing 
Ladies Lisle and Cotton Hose, 
60 cents to B1.50a pair. Chil- 
dren's, 40 cents to 81. Sent by 
mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
Y Lisle Hose dyee. for 2% cents 
per pair. 

The F. P. Robinson Oo. 


909 BROADWAY, New York City. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK IN- 
VENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., SE- 
LECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE AS- 
SORTMENTS OF COLORED AND 
FANCY SILK VELVETS, ETC., 
WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE OF 
DURING THIS MONTH AT EXTREME. 
LY LOW PRICES, 











BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 


Winter Wheat, Rete Fancy Roller oem, 
highest 

Perfection 
Wheat, highest grade......... 5 45 

Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. "Wheat : 50 


eee m meee eeeeenee 


New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 40 
XXX 8t Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 60 
i: a) i dT CTT TTT 5 00 
Winter Wheat, Roller malin. senee ae 
Brilliant XXX Pamily...........s+seeeeeee 6 10 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.......... 5 00 


Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine.... 15 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls 4 80 
a Graham Fiour, cases, = 


Settee ee eeeeeeeee 


Corn Flow? feo rom Southern White Corn.. : 875 
GRAIN, 
Waxat: 
No. 2., Milwaukee ........8—89 @— 90 
No. 1, a —983 @-— — 
No, 1, reese eeeee —87 @— ==» 


Mixed, No, 2......s+:e000— 40 @— 46 
WMOW....ccccccscoses cece @ GQ — 
White, No3.......-... sooo 49 O— — 





‘neers tie 85 a 36 


50 @— — 
126 @ 1 65 


wostedccescsoceococss cs 3 OO @e-— — 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 1 


Puas: 
Green, prime, Boush....... 105 @ 1 01g 











—_ 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .80@88 
No. 1, - B8@84 
No. “ “ .31@82 
New Yorx Srare, Micu., W1s., and Ino. 
x, and above, Washed Fleece. . oeees 27@80 





No, 1. veewes » -S9@88 
No, 2. “  eceeee SO@S1L 
WASHED, 
Alvesnge te Daperlet nnn se...ce.se.-. tne 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed.... scceeses O4@85 
a | ee oveee + 24@26 
ee - ee StatTes,— 
nwas clothing 
“ combing 19@25 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 15, 1886. 








Insurance, 
MUTUALITY AND RATES. 


Tue ever-burning subject of rates is 
rather more buroing than usual just at 
present. Who pays the rates? Why, the 
public, of course. What public? Why, 
the public who own insured property. The 
rest of the public pay nothing, and are not 
interested, save in the fact—which is not 
nearly so well understood avd so much 
thought of as it ought to be—tha: all taxes 
and losses inevitably and universally dif- 
fuse themselves and hence are borne and 
felt, although largely not recognized, by 
everybody who is not supported in some 
public institution. The insuring public 
pay the rates, large or small. Who fur 
nishes the insurance? Why, the self-same 
insuring public, the word “ insuring” hav- 
ing two meanings. The public who insure 
their own property also insure other peo- 
ple’s. But how is this done, for the public is 
not an insurance company, and writes no 
policies? Ah! but if youthink this you are 
mistaken. The public é an insurance com- 
pany on a grand scale. 

This is the mutuality of it. All insur- 
ance is necessarily mutual; this has been 
said and printed many times. A straight 
line is the shortest path between two poiats, 
and the sum of the angles of any triangle 
equals two right angles; these also are truths 
pretty widely known, but they also do not 
enter much into men’s daily calculations. 
Mutuality in insurance is very commonly 
understood, in the practical sense, to be 
something in virtue of which a man’s 
neighbors owe him some or are compelled 
to give him some assistance; it works one 
way—it holds you very clearly, but has no 
particular force upon me. In life insurance, 
it means what ‘‘ the company” owes me— 
to-wit., prompt payment of a maturing 
claim; generous allowance of time in case 
any premiums inconvenience me; a aurren- 
der-value of all or nearly all | have paid, if 
I wish to retire, and generally liberal treat- 
ment. In fire insurance, it is to pay the 

lowest rate individually which can be got 
by any means, other people making up any 
deficiencies; it is also to keep rates down 
to the minimum, and if those are inade- 
quate let ‘‘ the company” make up the de- 
ficit. 

This last is the most mischievous notion; 
that ‘‘ the company” is a distinct thing in 
insurance, which can be fought, coerced 
and made to pay the cost of what things 
seem desirable and liberal toward the pub- 
lic in general. Legislatures pile on re 
strictions and taxes, as if the company were 
some foreiga body that could be plucked 
for the people's benefit. From the 
mob of conscienceless and cowardly mis- 
chief-doers in Wasbiagton called a Con- 
gress, engaged in a mad race to empty the 
Treasury in jobberies and largesses to 
everybody who has a vote, as though the 
American people were fools whose political 
support can be bought by giving each a 
slice of public taxes stolen from all, down 
to the smallest city which bas a board of 
aldermen, this same idiocy prevails of im- 
agining that political favor and a perma- 
nent office-holding can be had, not by a 
faithful doing of duty, but by robbing the 
mass to bribe the individual citizen; it 
seems to be the fact that only 
when we get down to the old New 
England town-meeting (or what comes 
nearest to it), we find men realizing 
that they are voting to spend their own 
money and not somebody’s else. This isthe 
vice of the day—that it is pardonable and 
expedient to take from Everybody for Some- 
body, and that Nobody (of whom there is 
no fear) willever notice or mind it. In in- 
surance matters, the vice is the notion that 
‘*the company” pays. But there isn’t any 
company—it is only you, A, B, ©, and the 
rest of you, who hold the policies, that 
pay. The capital stock is nothing; it isa 
guaranty, but a mere figment by compari- 
son. The statutory thing called the cor- 
poration, and the men known as officers 
and directors, are only a visible piece of 
machinery which manages the insuring pre- 

mium put up by and between the insuring 
and insured members; this is all only an 
intermediary in a simple and mutual pro- 
cess, If there is any real and substantial 
insurance, the premiums furnish it; if they 








are inadequate, then the policies are just so 
far handsomely gotten up pices of paper 
and the insurauce asbam. If your insur- 
ance requires a dollar premium and you 
pay that, you are insured, unless somebody 
else pays less than 100 cents to the doilar 
on bis. If you or your broker gets a 
fraction off your dollar, you are insuring 
yourself, unconsciously, in a similar pro- 
portion, unless the rest pay full value and 
you are the lucky exception. If you pay 
a half-rate, your insurance is halved; if 
that is a saving, the other half would be a 
further saving. 

But to be the fortunate exception, and 
let the rest carry the thick end of it? Ex- 
cellent, no doubt, if you can only manage 
it; just as it is excellent to be the lucky one 
in an assessment society and have the rest 
make up for you what you escape. But 
the trouble is that all the rest are trying to 
do the same thing, and as not all can get 
the better of all it is uncertain which will 
succeed. The truth is—as elementary a 
truth as any in the catalogue of truths— 
that no such thing exists as a third party 
or body in insurance, removed from and 
antagonistic to the general public. The 
‘conflict of interests” is imaginary only. 
Insurance companies need no guardianship, 
and need no restraint to keep them from 
devouring the public; they are the public, 
and men do not need protection against 
themselves. Granting—what will always 
be true till human nature changes— 
that nobody will buy insurance at a 
higher price than is required of him, 
as he buys other commodities, this much 
should seem rational and attainable: not to 
labor to depress the rate in one’s own case, 
not to resist and denounce efforts to main- 
tain or even to advance rates,and not to treat 
insurance companies as being proper sub- 
jects for coercion. Looking at it from any 
point within the field of reason and facts, 
what could be more grotesquely absurd 
than a law to prevent companies from 
agreeing that such and such are necessary 
minimum rates and that hence they will 
adhere to such rates? Is not such an at- 
tempt to subvert the nature of things too 
utterly preposterous to be made? Clearly 
so—and yet such follies are attempted. 
They are based—if folly can be said to be 
**based” upon anything—upon the as- 
sumption that an insurance company is a 
bloated creature which can for an indefi- 
nite time sell a dollar’s worth of protection 
for fifty or twenty-five cents, if it is only 
compelled to; this is just as true as that 
there is an exhaustless crock of gold (or, 
more appropriate in these crazy times, of 
silver) at the foot of the rainbow, and that 
this crock could be attached to the Treasury 
for the benefit of jobbers and pension- 
agents, if Congress would only order it to 
be brought in. 


WHAT MAY BE IN A NAME. 


Tuk formal notice ofi ntention on pxrt of 
the incorporators of the new Common- 
wealtti Insurance Company has just ap- 
peared. The intended cupital is a million. 
The intended purpose is mainly to take a 
leaf from the experience of the New Eng- 
land Mutuals which make mill property 
their specislty and also to dispense with 
the services of middlemen, or, atleast, to 
largely diminish their cost and potency. 
Six per cent. return on the stock is proposed, 
all remaining above that to be shared by 
stockholders and policyholders, according 
to proportions and rules yet to be decided. 

Will this company be successful? We 
should hardly venture to answer that, or to 
predict further than that it will certainly be 
instructive. That there is room for more 
companies, especially far better ones, is un- 
questionable; this is not shown by the 
profitableness of those now operating, but by 
the difficulty of finding insurance enough. 
Participation is truly the salvation of 
insurance as weil as its foundation, if there 
is enough of it; but the participation must 
extend well into the insurance, or it will 
not come to enough in the profits to be 
worth quarreling over. Imitation of the 
admired and envied success of the mill 
mutuals has often been talked of in New 
York, and it is, of course, only a matter of 
reproducing the methods and conditions; 
the former are dependent on the latter, 
and the latter cannot exist among miscel- 

laneous and crowded risks, till, itis mere 











commonplace to say that something may be 
accomplished by persistent hammering 
away at co-uperation. If a man nop putsin 
a band extinguisher or hangs up a bucket, 
he exnects a fraction to come off his rate 
forthwith, his mutuality not coming close- 
ly enough home. Given, a system whereby 
every man realizes that his security from 
fire rests chiefly in his own care and we 
have the ideul system of prevention. Shall 
we ever reach it? Undoubtedly, though per- 
haps not to rejoice the eyes of any now liv- 
ing; it must come, because progress is the 
law of the universe. 

Will the Commonwealth be able to elim- 
inate the broker? He has been anathema- 
tized, marked for regulation or extinction, 
and so on, for many years; yet he exists still, 
and his constant province seems to be to 
put down rates. Whose agent is he? 
Even in law, this point is barely beyond 
being mooted ; commercially and equitably, 
he is the agent of the party he serves most. 
And which is that—or does he serve 
neither, except himself? Some more 
mutuality applied upon Aim is the appro- 
priate remedy. 

But if the new company can cut down 
expenses, it may achieve success and fame 
by a short cut and justify its starting in the 
wholesome example set for the others. Stil] 
more, if it can become vertebrate from birth, 
can fix upon rates believed to be adequate 
and announce that those are the rates 
and nothing less will be accepted, and can 
tien stick to it, policy or no policy, appeal- 
ing to the pablic sense for support, why, 
then, the new company can _ illustrate 
the almost forgotten significance of its ex- 
cellent name. In this age of scramble to 
get ahead of one another, anything—from 
a faithful performance of public trust down 
to the smallest exhibition of the spirit— 
which puts forward as an actual aim the 
ammon weal is timely. 





NO SPECULATION. 


Tuere isa somewhat numerous class of 
people who object to life insurance on the 
ground that it isa mere speculation on the 
duration of life. They argue that to in- 
sure our lives shows a great want of faith 
in the doings of Providence and is an un- 
due interference in matters which we should 
be content to leave beyond our control. 
This objection is often brought forward in 
a most conscientious spirit, but, after all, 
itisa mere prejudice. The duration of 
human life, so far as life insurance is con- 
cerned, has ceased to be a matter for specu- 
lation; it fs an ascertained fact, founded 
upon certain laws of mortality experienced, 
thatan estimated number of deaths will 
occur in every thousand healthy lives in a 
given number of years. Who can say, I 
am safc? 

It is not the man who insures that is the 
spcculator; it isthe man who refuses to in- 
sure. The former makes his future provi- 
sion by system, and is in a position to show 
a guaranty for the amount desired from 
the very commencement. Nothing is left 
to chance; all is made certain and com. 
plete beforehand. With the latter, itis a 
very different matter. His future provi- 
sion depends entirely upon the length of 
life he will enjoy. He cannot tell how long 
this life may be, and, unlike the insurer, 
he takes no steps to neutralize the uncer- 
tainty. Itis all speculation with him. If 
he lives long, he may be able tosave a 
goodly sum; if the opposite be the case, he 
leaves little or nothing behind him. The 
non-insurer most certainly is not ina posi- 
tion tocharge the insurer with speculation 
while he indulges in it himself to such a 
dangerous extent. 

Faith in Providence is very right and 
proper, but we must not expect Providence 
to do all for us, leaving us to do nothing 
for ourselves. In place of looking at life 
insurance as acting in opposition to Provi- 
dence, we should rather regard it as a 
means of protection placed at our disposal 
by Providence, which it would be base in- 
gratitude on our part to refuse. It has 
been well said that ‘‘ Heaven helps those 
who try to help themselves,” and there is 
no doubt that our most reliable assistance 
is that gained by our own efforts. Life 
insurance, while giving to all who take ad- 
vantage of it the most valuable and nec- 
essary aid, primarily teaches this great les- 

son of self-help. It tends to implant in all 











that spirit of independence which, while 
keeping its possessor from relying entirely 
on the sid of others, yet enables him to 
accept such assistance without lowering 
him in his own estimation or in that of 
others. — 7'he Insurance Agent, London. 


THE COMPACT. 


Tue following is the compact lately in 
circulation among tbe insurance companies 
doing business in this city, which compact 
has been already signed by all but a small 
number: 





‘* With the view of improving the fire insur- 
ance business of this locality, and for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the present heavy ratio of 
expenses in conducting the same, the under- 
sixned hereby respectively agree to unite in an 
association upon the following conditions: 

“1, That all risks of every description in the 
Metropolitan district be equitably rated. 

2. That no commission be paid in excess of 
ten per centum of the premium. 

3, That no rebate to the assured be made by 
the companies from established rates, and that 
rules be prepared under which the rebating of 
commissions by brokers shall be effectually pre- 
vented. 

“4, That penalties be fixed for the infrac- 
tion of any of the rates and rules that may be 
adopted by the association. 

**It being understood and agreed that as soon 
as every company doing business in the Metro- 
politan district shall have signed this agree- 
ment, a meeting of the signers shall forthwith 
be called, and a plan prepared embodying the 
foregoing conditions, and providing for the 
speedy execution of the same.” 

Whether the half dozen or less which had 
not signed, at latest reports, will stand out 
is yet to be seen; whether the association 
to be formed will be; whether it will be co- 
hesive enough to hold its members, or 
whether this will meet thefate of most 
compacts heretofore—violation on the sly 
and consequent dissolution—is also to be 
tried. ‘I'he indicated reform is broad 
enough, surely. To rate all risks ‘‘ equi- 
tably "—a task almost like rating all taxa- 
ble values equitably; to abolish rebates b 
the companies direct, and, more difficult 
(if that be more difficult) by the brokers; 
to reduce commissions to ten per cent. and 
then to enforce and hold the reform by 
penulties as weil as by force of morals—this 
isa large task. It were not well to dis- 
courage it by querying its feasibility—we 
preter to extend itaid by bespeaking the 
assent and co-operation of the public. Re- 
form must come—the question 1s oaly of 
time, method, and cost. 


“WILD.CATS” IN NEW HAMP 
SHIRE. 


WE wonder how the property-owners in 
New Hampshire like the results of the 
**valued policy” law. The ‘‘ wildcat” 
companies have been doing a thriving bus- 
iness there, but, as might be expected, they 
do not settle losses promptly and quite 
often not at all. 

Some one who had a policy with the An- 
glo-American, now deiunct, met witha loss 
about the ist of February, 1886, not yet 
settied. He asked the advice of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State as to the 
proper way to coilect the loss, and received 
the ffilowing letter: 





“T have always regarded this concerp as an 
unmitigated fraud, Sioce it never bad any 
legal standing 1p this state, there is no one here 
upon whom service of legal process can be 
made, if this is advisable. To commence suit, 
theretore, you must go to Washington, D.C. 
My opimon as to the surplus of which you 
speak 18, that like the company itself, it exists 
only on paper, never having had any other basis, 
notwithsiandiog its sworn statements scattered 
broadcast that it possessed $500,000 of paid up 
capital, I should not, therefore, advise a suit 
without previous investigation. Your agent 
should attend to this matter. The concern is 


already very much sued. I hope your loss is 

small, I shouid be very glad to assist you, but 
see no way in which I can do so. Unfortunate- 
ly, you came to me for advice too late. There 

are hundreds of the policies of this company 
scattered over this state, and thousands issued 
by other companies equally unauthorized, 
sume of them sheer frauds and o.bers puny 
weaklings that never should have ven- 
tared out of sight of home, and which are 
well-nigh certain to come to grief. Still, while 

I caution people against them, the fact comes to 

me that prominent agents in Concord, in their 
greed for commissions, are writing to their 
customers that “any man acquainted with 
the insurance business should kuow better than 
to take any stock in what I say of outside com- 
panies”; that I am ‘prejudiced for various 

reasons,” among them wanting *‘ newly organ- 

ized mutuals to succeed” ; that my information 

is derived from ‘‘ an old year-book which is past 
and gone, and of no more use than a last year’s 
almanac ”; that ‘‘ the agents are in fact the live 
exponents of fire insurance business,” and that 
* commissioners are merely recorders of his- 
tory.” Now, if people preter the advice of these 
unselfish ‘live exponents,” y certainly 
should exonerate me when the pinch overtakes 
them. 
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Has sachusels Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. Vv. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Seoretary 





THE 


Americ’D 


Insur’Dee 


co., 


biladeiph 
TE “ANNUAL eTAlEMENT “a 





Surplus......... 447,331 


$1,917,989 0 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prondont.” 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = «= wresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies im force 

Bee charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST, 
THE OONZTINBNTAL 
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A eeu SE T 8, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 

JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
' Presiden 








MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, l+t Vice-Pres't, * 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secrctary. 
%. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 
Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capitai paid in in cash.. --- 1,000,000 OU 
Net Sarptus . . scseceeecee 16358.879 85 


Total pence Jan. ee 1886.. 85,117,478 99 vo 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equa! $1,2uU0.000 


DIRSCTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORGA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Seo, 








SAMUEL D ABLOCK, SAMUEL 4.8 ER, 
GEOKGE BLIS JNO. L. BL KEE 
8 B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM Nua: 

M. H. SWAN, HENKY r FRxt bing 
HENRY ©. BOWEN RICHARD A, MoOU 
AURELIUS B. HOLL. JOHN A. REED 

HFODORE F. VATE. JOHN H EARL 

MEODORE I. HUSTED, CHABLES H. TH, 

.M RICHARDS, WM, HURLBOT 
JOHN OLAFLIN EDWARD MARIIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BBADISH ated 
ALEX, E. ORY, 8. M. BUCKINGHA 
WML. ANDHE WB, J. D. VERML 
Ah Me eat: op 
wa G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 

HIRAM BAKNEY. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
OHASK. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
nnual premnnenennniee Jan, 1st, 1886 


CASH CAMITALA 
ee Ball 


Assets... seseeeseacerscesacses * » 
Policy Be age vases ittaee: B50 14 











CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 
‘“*The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pl e to d both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


The UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cluci ti, 
Assets, $2.731.905-15; Nurplas, $488.81 1."0 
The ratio of new insurance written to insurance in 














LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 


which procs resent protecti with future en- 
dowment at only the coat of an ordinary life policy - 
he interest rate realized tor five yearspast, has 
been over 734 per cent,, a nigh rate than that of any 
other company, while the death rate has been very 
mu 
For ageucies or general information, address, 


JOUN M. PATTISON, Vice-President. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $10,92,531 31 


EDWARD M. REEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual returns of surplus. - at net cost. 
Policies — od. Ape 4 their value. 


Agents wanted. 
& STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


qpeccmert FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
ERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of, of ‘Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRES ROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 837-8831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


OHARTER 1] PERPETUAL. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. Apo 
JOHN B. GEST, {oe Procident eadt and © ceange of ths 


ROBERT PA ERSON, Treas. and Seo 


hen A. Caldwell. Wiliam HL Merrick, 
a She ona B, Gest, 


Pegohn 0. Bullitt 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Axs't Sec. 





All Policies neqotee & issued are incontestable for 


mang. forms of Tontine Polimes issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres, Jos. M. GrspEns, Seo 
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“PIST-OFFIE SQUARE, BOSTON 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JaANvaBrY 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tte 
a@faire on the Sist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8iat December, 1686.......... 


Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
TANUATY, 18B5......cccccerssceeeeeersscseeces 1,080,525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... -eecscceee 85,196,148 76 
ee ee 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1885, to 8ist December, 1885................ $8,770,004 80 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION, .....+0000 paneonseticces 81,91b,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
PORBED....00-.cccccccccce. cocccee GUNNER 


The company has the following assets 

viz; 
United States and State of New Yorks 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


estimated at.. seceee 580,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,608,148 56 
Cash in DADK......cccccccssseecssesssseseeccss 996,807 88 

pe " « + 12,740,896 46 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, o1 
their leval representatives, on and after Tuceday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order **the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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TRAVEL. 


THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
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Old and Doung. 


THE MASTERPIECE. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


A ScuLPToR worked upon a polished stone, 
And tears dropped on the marble as he 
wrought ; 
It was for one he dare not call his own, 
Whose life was woven with his dearest 
thought. 


He loved her as an angel from the sky 

Sent down, like Beatrice, to guide his hand ; 
A being fashioned by divinity ; 

As messenger from earth to spirit-land. 


The figure had an angel’s folded wings ; 
The features showed the sweet familiar face 
Ot ber who had made Heaven of earthly things, 
And underneath the simple lettering: 
“ Grace,” 


With these sad words that pierced his very 
heart ; 
* Life was an aspiration”; nothing won ; 
Alas! had she but known the nobler part 
She had been playing, ere her life was done. 


Had she but seen the soul that caught its fire 
From thought of her; the hand that, spurred 
by love, 
Wrought out ennobling fancy or desire 
In shapes immortal, as though planned above. 


He carved her words, and underneath it wrote, 
* Her life was inspiration”; and his name ; 
And then the sculptor’s hand death kindly 
smote, 
And left his masterpiece to endless fame, 
CLEVELAND, O, 


—_ 


GRANDFATHER RICHARD’S FOR- 
TUNE. 








BY WM. MOARTHOR, LL.D. 





Tue parish church of St. Audeon (Ang. 
licd Owen), is the oldest ecclesiastical struc- 
ture extant in the city of Dublin, baving 
been built by the Danes as early as the 
eighth century. It lies against a portion 
of the still existing ancient wall of the town, 
which at that time enclosed only some hun- 
dred acres, or thereabouts, withinits ambit; 
but as the city in course of time vastly out- 
grew its original proportions, this sacred 
edifice is now in the center, and conse- 
quently in one of the poorest districts of 
the Irish metropolis. 

In reply to a knock heard one evening by 
the aged eexton and parish clerk, Gabriel 
Verger, who lived next door to the church, 
he admitted two men, strangers to him. 

One of them, the young2r, was a man 
past thirty, He wore a low-crowned hat, 
and was dressed in a light tweed suit. His 
voice was very mild, and his whole appear- 
ance was sleek and smooth. His compan- 
ion, who was an individual some ten years 
his senior, wore a tall silk hat, rather ex- 
tensively inked over to hide the ravages 
which time and wear had made in its giossi- 
ness of nap. His clothes were of black 
cloth, but so ill-fitting were they, as to jus- 
tify the supposition that they were the do- 
nation of some robust clergyman. His eyes 
were smal! and close-set in his head, and his 
whole expression indicated the possession 
of astuteness and unscrupulous cunning. 

This latter acted as the spokesman. 

** We have come,” said he, ‘to examine 
the registry of marriages of about forty years 
ago.” 

** Yes, sir,” replied the sexton, ‘‘ the year 
eighteen hundred and forty?” 

** Precisely,” observed the stranger. ‘1 
believe your fee is half a crown for each 
name’; at the same time placing that coin 
on the hall table. 

The sexton led the way by a side door in- 
to the venerable building, and having con- 
ducted his visitors up the aisle, he brought 
them into the vestry-room, where in a large 
iron safe lay deposited the book or ‘‘ regis- 
ter” of marriages and baptisms for the par- 
ish of St. Audeon, the present volume dat- 
ing back some three centuries. 

“*T forgot to ask you, gentlemen, what 
name you are searching against,” said the 
sexton, as after having unlocked the box, 
he took out the huge, moldy register, and 
laid it on the vestry-table. 

A glance was signaled between the 
strangers, the elder of whom promptly an- 
swered. 

“This gentleman, Mr. Curran, is inter- 









her husband’s Christian name was Thomas. 
Is it not so?” 

The younger of the party nodded assent. 

‘* Very well, gentlemen; we’ll search up- 
on Jetter ‘C,’” said the sexton, turning to 
the alphabetical index, and running down 
the names, occasionally muttering ‘‘ Cur- 
tis? no; Charles? no; Chadwick? no; C—C 
—C—C—C—.” Then having, crab-like, 
gone hackward through the list, the sexton 
came to a dead stop, and announced that 
there was no such name as that of either 
spouse to be found within the specified pe- 
riod—neither Curran nor Crinkle. 

‘* Probably,” said the sexton, addressing 
the younger man, ‘‘ your parents were 
married ian some other church. Did you 
try St. Nicholas without, or St Kevin's?” 

The individual inquired of confessed 
that he had not, but intimated that he 
would; and both of them, having thanked 
the sexton, withdrew. 

When the two men got outside, they ad- 
journed to a neighboring tavern for consul- 
tation. 

**IT told you, sir,” said he of the inky 
hat, ‘‘ that the odds were your grand-uncle 
Richard was married in Audeon’s. You 
saw the name Chad wick—page 128, as the 
sexton ran his finger down the index, when 
I nudged you?” 

‘1 did, Hogan,” answered the younger 
of the two. ‘* But are we nearer the con- 
summation of our plans?” 

‘* Certainly,” said his companion, with an 
expression of contempt on his countenance, 
for what he considered his simplicity. 
** Listen!” 

He reached over and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of his companion, who 
gave a start, and turning quickly around, 
gazed into the speaker's eyes. 

**Leave that to me,” Mr. Hogan con- 
tinued assuringly, as he arose to depart. 
‘*The thing is as easy as writing.” 

In about a week afterward Mr. Hogan, 
who was ap occasional copyist in a solic- 
itor’s office, though not permanently em- 
ployed, called again on the sexton of St. 
Audeon’s Church, but this time alone, and 
stated that he was concerned for a client 
named Brown, whose parents were married 
about thirty years previously, aud of whose 
marriage certificate he wanted a copy. 
The sexton brought the man into the vestry 
room, the same form of unlocking the safe 
and taking out the ponderous tome was 
gone through as before, and the sexton, 
Gabriel Verger, gavein return for the fee of 
half a crown, a copy of the required certifi- 
ca‘e, which was to be brought to the Rec- 
tor of the Parish, for his signature. 

The way, however, in which Mr. Hogan 
proceeded to authenticate the document 
was by stepping around to the tavern which 
he had visited on the former occasion, and 
having called for a pinot of Guinness’s por- 
ter, which he commenced to sip, he forth- 
with lighted his pipe with the aforesaid cer- 
tificate. 

“Half a crown gone,” he muttered 
between the puffs. ‘‘But it’s a good invest- 
ment. 

‘*Why, Mr. Hogan,” said Gabriel Verger, 
about a week later, ‘‘you’re becoming a 
good customer.” 

** Well yés,” replied his visitor, ‘* and I'll 
bea better one. The fact is I now want to 
get some information about a man named 
Curpenter. I’ve been to St. Bride’s and 
St. Nicholas within, and if you haven't got 
it, I'm done,” he observed ruefully, as he 
placed before the sexton the usual solatium 
of two shillings and sixpence. 

Both men entered the vestry-room and 
Gabriel commenced to search though the 
index. Hogan also assisted in the task. 

‘Carpenter, yes;” said Gabriel at last. 
‘“‘What page? Yes; one, two, seven,” said 
he turning over the pages in the body of 
the book till he came to the required entry ; 
and, taking up a sheet of paper, he leis- 
urely copied it. ‘Bring that” said he, 
‘to Mr. Magee, the rector, and he'll sign 
it as a correct transcript of the original 
entry.” 

“‘] suppose,” said Hogan, toying with 
the parchment leaf from which the certi- 
ficate was copied, and turning it over till 
the next page came into view, one entry 
of which he read intently while speaking, 
I suppose now, that you make a good deal 
of meney by giving these certificates?” 

“Well,” said the unsuspecting sexton, 
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‘‘theemolumentaare very uncertain; some- 
times more,’, sometimes less.. But, you 
know, the more the merrier, Mr. Hogan, 
and I’m always glad to see you.” 

By this time a cordial sort of feeling had 
arisen between the two men, who shook 
hands as they parted. 

When Hogan got outside he walked to 
the corner of the street, where he was met 
by Charles Chadwick, the real name of the 
party whom he had addressed as Curran on 
the occasion of his first visitto the vestry. 

‘*T’ve seen the eatry, page 128, Mr. Chad- 
wick, and got it off by heart while talking to 
the old fool of a parish clerk. Your grand- 
uncle, Richard Chadwick, junior—mind 
junéor, that’s awfully signifivant—was mar- 
ried to Anne Bristol on the 26th of August 
1840; now they had an only child, a 
daughter as I have ascertuined, who mar- 
ried a man named Bingham. Her chance 
hangs by two hairs, tmprimis (as we law- 
yers say) proof of her father’s marriage; 
item, proof of the interment of her father 
and mother, Now the witneseges to the mar- 
riage are either dead or gone to Ameriea; 
it?s a toss up which, as one is as bad as the 
otuer, and if proofs of the marriage and of 
the double interment, which occurred only 
a few years afterward, are missing, you 
come in for all, as sole surviving great- 
grandson,without sharing with your second 
cousip, Mrs, Bingham, who is in the direct 
line. We had better now drive out to Kill 
of the Grange.” 

The old churchyard of ‘‘ Kill” of the 
Grange (or ‘**Church” of the Grange) lies 
about ten miles outside the capital city. 
It is picturesquely situated on a hill over- 
looking the Bay of Dublin. The place is 
in a ruinous condition, the walls being full 
of gaps, the gates removed, and goats and 
sheep browsing at pleasure among the 
tombstones. After having spent upwards 
of an hour in roaming about the graves and 
deciphering the inscriptions on the slabs, 
some of which are in the Gaelic language, 
they at last found the one they were in 
quest of. 

Hogan pulled a chisel and a small ham- 
mer out of his pocket, and, whilst his com- 
panion stood on the lookout, commenced 
obliterating the inscription until the ap- 
pearance of the stone became so defaced 
that it was impossible to read a single let- 
ter. The twomen then leisurely left the 
cemetery, and, walking down the road 
about a quarter of.a mile, directed the 
driver of the vehicle by which they had 
come to take them back to town. 


IL. 


Mrs. Bingham, her daughter Susan, and 
her daughter’s lover, Gerald Donnelly, sat 
at tea in the little parlor of the snug lit- 
tle sea-side cottage known as Shrimp Vil- 
la, in the little suburb of Sandymount, 
which is about two miles from Dublin. 

Between Gerald and Susan an intimacy 
of longer than a year had existed, and it 
was an understood thing that in the space 
of afew months the engagement was to 
terminate—well, as such matters in the 
majority of cases do. 

The widow’s means were’ very limited. 
They just amounted to five and forty 
pounds per annum, but as Susan Chadwick 
Bingham (Chadwick was her mother’s sur- 
name) had received a fairly good education 
before her father died some two years pre- 
viously, the gentle girl was able, by giving 
pianoforte and violoncello lessons to add 
about thirty pounds yearly to her mother’s 
slender income. Like the poet’s pastor 
who was ‘‘passing rich on forty. pounds a 
year,” Mrs. Bingham and her daughter con- 
sidered themselves very snug on sevepty- 
five pounds per annnum—or about seven 
dollarsa week. The widow kept no servant, 
it is needless to say. She made and 
mended her own and her daughter’s cloth- 
ing. They were at all times able to present 
a@ respectable appearance, and whenever 
Gerald dropped ia to tea—a matter of great 
frequency of late, delightfully so, thought 
Susan—Mrs. Bingham was able to bring 
forth from her little lockup chest a magnifi- 
cent set of rare china, a relic of her former 
comfortable circumstances; to brew as 
good acup of tea as ever helped to cheer 
the heart of any swain on a mission of love- 
making; and to lend an air of solid com- 
fort to the feast by the addition of hot 
muffins and crumpets, toasted to a turn 





before the blazing fire, while the tea-urn 
on the tripod at the hob was filling the 
room with the aroma of its contents. 

Mrs. Bingham looked on Gerald as a 
prodigy. Susan considered him as a hero 
in addition; the young man regarded him- 
self as—what it would be hard to tell. 
Though modest in most matters, Gerald 
was yet possessed of an amazing stock of 
confidence. Had he not taken first of the 
first at the Intermediate Examination-—a 
system of popular education established by 
government but three years previously? 
Was not his essay on ‘Self Reliance,” 
which was read before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association one Thursday even- 
ing, pronounced by the majority present to 
be the best essay ever delivered since the 
Abbey Street Brunch wasfounded? In the 
Kingsend Protestant Library and Debating 
Society, who could recite better than 
Gerald Donnelly? It wasa treat to hear his 
rendering of ‘‘Ye crags and peaks,” 
and though the members were all supposed 
to be ‘the blue”’—that is conservative 
to the backbone, and no Catholic would 
show his face in the place, yet it was cur- 
rently whispered—indeed it was known to 
some as an absolute fact—that when Gerald 
Donnelly declaimed a certain speech of 
Roderick Dhu, no fewer than seven of the 
leading members of the local branch of the 
Land League, who had come especially, 
were distributed throughout the room of 
the Young Men’s Association and ap- 
plauded vociferously when Gerald, with 
the eye of a Kean and the withering sar- 
casm of a Phelps, came to the passage 

* That fertile plain, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthright of the Gael,” 
which he rendered in his most telling 
style. 

Besides all these indications of budding 
genius, Gerald had stood for and passed 
an examination for the post of Junior Dem- 
onstrator in the College of Science, whose 
lectures were solely for the working classes, 
and he had so popularized the telephone by 
the lucid way in which he explained its 
purpose, e¢ cetera, that it was now only a 
matter of months until it should become an 
institution in the city. 

Added to these several merits, the young 
fellow was himself as fine a specimen of 
six foot, broad-shouldered humanity as 
could be seen. His studies and successes 
had neither turned him into a sour crab- 
tree nor a prig; amore genial stripling 
never lived. Good temper might be read 
upon every line of his face, and his entire 
composition evinced that of the thorough 
gentleman, in never intentionally wound- 
ing the feelings of others; and even the 
small boys in the avenue where he lived 
used to run to meet him, and perch them- 
selves, like so many monkeys, on his 
strong shoulders till he reached his garden 
gate. Gerald bad, however, two foibles— 
may we call them such? One was a desire 
to be a Member of Parliament, in the Con- 
servative interest; the other was a strong 
weakness—pardon, dear reader, the seem- 
ing contradiction—for Susan C. Bingham. 

Susan was gifted with—there is no use 
in describing her. Tommy Mathews, who 
lived next door, and considered himself on 
the high road to her good graces, inquired, 
as he and his chum Browne whiffed penny 
cigarettes along the smooth sirand one 
summer’s afternoon: ‘‘Isn’t she a stun- 
ner?” 

His friend, who wore a horseshoe pin, 
and who borrowed all his illustrations from 
the stable (his father ‘‘ boarded” horses 
in Denzille street), replied: ‘* Yes; a per- 
fect beauty.” 

The reader may accordingly imagine all 
the rest. 

But Gerald, when he came on the scene, 
very soon, as Brown graphically expressed 
it, ‘‘ put Mathews’s nose out of joint,” and 
was now the accepted and acknowledged 
suitor of Miss Susan Chadwick Bingham. 

““My dear,” said the good lady to her 
daughter, while she poured out the tea, 
“why don’t you attend to Gerald? Help 
him to a crumpet. You are very remiss.” 

Asly pressure under the table of her 
tiny foot against his, while Susan passed 
the plate to her lover, meant, as much as 
if said it: ‘‘Mamma thinks 1 don’t care 
for you. Now isn’t she a stupid?” 

While Gerald was making short work 
of a large muffin, with the viewjof getting 
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Susan to iacur another rebuke, and thereby 
to entitle himself to squeeze number two 
from her other dainty foot, the newsboy 
left the evening’s Jrish Times. 

*‘ Just look, Gerald,” said the widow, 


with all the curiosity of that genus on such 


a subject, ‘‘at the marriages and read out 
the announcements. There’s a good boy!” 

The intended son-in-law did so with due 
obedience—it is a great advantage to break 
in one’s hand so early—and while casting a 
hasty glance over the paper Wefore attack- 
ing the much-buttered muffin, which Susan, 
while he was reading, had placed before 
him, his eyes lighted on an advertisement, 
the very sight of which elicited from him 
the observation: 

‘*Well, Mrs. Bingham, the notion of 
eight hundred and nineteen thousand ‘ go- 
ing a-begging.’ Why, it’s enough to make 
a fellow green with vexation.” 

‘ What do you mean, Gerald?” inquired 
Mrs. Bingham. 

‘Simply this, that if the heirs of a cer- 
tain Mr. Chadwick” (Susan started) ‘‘ turn 
up and send in their claims before the first 
of February next, and that they are proved 
satisfactorily, they will get eight hundred 
and nineteen thousand pounds.” 

‘* Show it to me,” cried the widow, put- 
ting her hand to her heart. ‘‘ No, read it:” 

Gerald accordingly read out in a clear 
voice the following advertisement: 


‘The Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt of Great Britain and Ireland, 
hereby give notice to all concerned, that the 
next of kin of Richard Chadwick, son of Rich- 
ard Chadwick the first, and father of Richard 
Chadwick the third, formerly of Forticks Grove, 
in the county of Dublin, Esquire, who died in 
the year 1826, are hereby required on or before 
the lst day of February, 1881, to send in to the 
solicitors of Her Majesty’s Treasury, Whitehall, 
London, the particulars of their claims as such 
next of kin, accompanied by genuine docu- 
mentary proofs thereof, with a view to the dis- 
tribution of the estate of the said Richard Chad- 
wick, otherwise the fund, which has been accu- 
mulating at compound interest for the past 54 
years, and amounts to £819,138. 17s. 3d., stand- 
ing invested in Government new 3 per cent. 
stock, will be transferred to the account of the 
aforesaid Commissioners for the Reduc'ion of 
the National Debt, after which date all persons 
whose claims are not so furnished will be per- 
emptorily excluded from the benefit of the dis- 
tribution of the said property. 

* KarsLske, Swinpem & PRITCHARD, 
** Solicitors to the Treasury.” 

By the profuse application of sal volatile 
and a copious drenching of rose water and 
vinegar, Mrs. Chadwick, who had listened 
to the end and then collapsed, was restored 
to consciousness. 

‘“My grandfather!” she at last gasped 
when she opened her eyes. 

‘Yes, Mamma,” urged Susan, “ but com- 
pose yourself. But canI wonder at you?— 
eight hundred and nineteen thousand 
pounds!” 

**Open that desk, dear,” said her mother 
to Susan, while she fumbled for a key, 
which she carried on a small ring. 

To the wondering eyes of Gerald Don- 
nelly the widow produced from a little roll 
of papers tied around with scarlet cotton- 
wool a certificate of her father’s baptism, 
one of her mother’s baptism, another of 
their marriage in St. Audeon’s church on 
the 26th of August, 1840, and a certificate 
of her own baptism. 

Joy reigned for the remainder of the 
evening in the small family group. It was 
resolved that on the following day Mrs. 
Bingham should go to a lawyer avd have 
him draw up the proofs in proper form; 
and Mr. Gerald Donnelly, as he walked 
home that evening, had already formulated 
in his mind what, after he should have 
caught the Speaker’s eye, would be his 
maiden speech in the Commons’ Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 


IIL. 


It is related on the authority of a certain 
humorist that upon the announcement 
suddenly shouted out in the theatre one 
night, ‘‘John Smith’s house is on fire!” 
one hundred and twenty-seven of the 
audience abruptly arose and dashed home. 
Now although it is an undeniable fact that 
the Smiths are a numerous clan, the Treas- 
ury advertisement gave rise to a state of 
events which tended to place the name of 
Chadwick in competition on -the score 
of numbers with that of Smith. In the 


town of Bolton, in Lancashire, a committee 
was formed with the view to organize a 
system of concerted action on the part of 
every Chadwick in the locality, and 213 
adult members joined it, and promptly 
paid in their subscription. Another com- 
mittee was formed in Dublin for a pre- 
cisely similar purpose, and although it 
appeared, on consulting the Irish Directory, 
that it contained the names of only two 
Chadwicks for the entire metropolis, yet 
on the present occasion fifty-eight flocked 
at the call to assert their claim to a share 
of the rich plum. Even as far as remote 
Pailadelphia, b2yond the Atlantic, another 
committee of Chadwicks was established, 
the individual claimants being numbered 
by the hundred—and the cry was ‘‘still 
they come.” A sum of upwards of forty 
million dollars was not to be picked up 
every day, and even if the rightful claim- 
ants, when all had been refined down, were 
to number only a hundred (a predication 
of fecundity by two generations of the 
Chadwicks or any other family which 
would rather if anything err on the side of 
liberality), yet upwards of four hundred 
thousand dollars would fall to the share of 
each of the one hundred claimants. 

The winnowing-machine of investigation 
on the part of the several self-appointed 
committees sufficed, on separating the chaff 
from the wheat, to reduce the number of 
genuine claimants from hundreds to units; 
nevertheless those who had paid their 
crowns or their dollars as a subscription, 
neither grudged nor regretted the expendi- 
ture, as it set their minds at rest on so big 
a question. 

One claimant found out for the first time, 
that his patronymic had been always spelt 
Chedwick, another, Chidwick, a third, 
Chidwig, a fourth, Cheddick, and so on; 
and as the limits of the inquiry became 
narrowed, the ultimate prospects of the 
favored few became the more exciting. 

Mrs. Bingham sat closeted with Mr. Twis- 
tham, solicitor, at his chambers in Sackville 
street. Before him was outspread a very 
large sheet of paper, upon which was 
inscribed a figure which to the. uninitiated 
would seem to be an Asian mystery. The 
figurein question resembled nothing human 
nor having life, though it was called a tree, 
it was a cross between an elongated grid- 
iron of polygonal shape, and proposition 1 
of Euclid 6. 

“*T have,” said the lawyer, addressing 
the lady, “ made out, Mrs. Bingham, the 
genealogical tree or pedigree, as we term 
it. It is as clear as daylight that you are 
entitled to the eight hundred and odd thou- 
sand pounds as representing your father, 
Richard Chadwick, the third, and if you 
fail, that your second cousin, Charles Chad- 
wick, grandson of George, who was sole 
surviving brother of Richard the third, 
comes next. I have gone, Mrs. Chadwick, 
carefully through all the names from the 
first Richard, the father of him from 
whom the property is derived, through 
his brothers and sisters, down through 
his children, kis children’s children, 
and their children also, and I have discov- 
ered proofs that death, intestacies and 
want of issue have lopped off ali trace of 
the relatives, whether collateral or lineal, of 
the man who created this princely fortune, 
with the exception of yourself, and, on 
your failing in proof, your second cous- 
in. Now, in your case, you have only one 
daughter; supposing she were to survive 
you, and to die without leaving children, 
there would be only one person entitled— 
namely, the aforesaid Charles Chadwick, 
and ashe, Iam given to understand, is a 
bachelor, were he now to die childless, 
why then the whole fund goes to the 
Crown. Well, Mrs. Bingham, I have taken 
the precaution of drawing a few lines of a 
will for you, leaving all you shall die pos- 
sessed of or entitled to (save my well- 
deserved fee), to youronly child Susan, and 
I shali call in a couple of witnesses, and 
then after this formality—this little formal- 
ity merely—we shall further proceed to 
business. 

The will of Mrs. Bingham was then duly 
signed ia form of law, after the solicitor 
had gotten the testatrix 1o first read it 
through. She hereby, also bequeathed a 
legacy of ten thousand pounds *‘ ‘to her 
dear friend, Amos Twistham, solicitor, as a 





token of esteem, and in full payment and 





satisfaction of allzhis professional services 

and risks.” 

“You are aware,” resumed the lawyer, 

‘* that the mere tpse dizit of yourself, or of 

any one else, even if sworn to, will not go 

along way in regard to proof. Everything, 

my dear madam, must be vouched— 
vouched incontrovertibly. Now,” said Mr. 

Twistham, holding up a bundle of papers, 

‘“‘all these certificates, one hundred and 
three in number, of baptisms, marriages 
and deaths, are in themselves as we may 

say Only primi facie evidence, that is, they 
require to be backed up by the sworn tes- 

tinony of disinterested parties, b:cause, 
for example, take this first document out of 
the bundle; very good; that isa baptismal 
certificate you will say, no such thing Mrs 
Bingham; it only professes to be a baptis- 
mal certificate. It may be a forgery or a 
concoction for anything yet appearing to 
the contrary. Therefore, we must get 
affidavits duly sworn from every one of the 
signatories to verify the accuracy of the 
documents, and I shall, D.V., set about this 
to-morrow. Good morning, Mrs. Bing- 
ham,” said the man of business as he shook 
hands with his client and saw her to the 
door. 

Several weeks were necessarily occupied 
in the process of ‘‘vouching” as Mr. 
Twistham termed the operation, the one 
hundred and,three documents of which the 
interesting bundle was composed. 

A visit during the period was paid to St. 
Audeon’s registry by Mr. Twistham.” 

‘*T want,” said that gentleman, ‘* to com- 
pare a copy of an entry of a marriage with 
the original entry. It will be necessary for 
you to make an affilavit of the accuracy of 
the copy for which I have your fee of a 
guinea ready to pay you any moment. 
Now please let me see the original.” 

With all politeness Gabriel Verger 
brought Mr. Twistham into the vestry- 
room, and produced the registry-book 
which by reason of its recent frequent ex- 
posure to air was losing a considerable 
degrec of its mustiness of smell. 

‘“*You have an index, I perceive. « Yes, 
that is qui‘e correct. Now turn to the Cs. 
The name I want is Chadwick. 

‘“‘There it is, sir. Richard Chadwick, 
Anne Bristol,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ We'll find 
him in a moment. Page 128, now pege 
118, 122—that won’t do—126, 1—why, the 
next is 129. What's the meaning of this!” 
screamed out Gabriel. 

‘Aye, you old wretch!” shrieked the 
lawyer. ‘‘ What is the meaning of it?” the 
veins standing out on his forehead like 
whipcords, so excited was he. 


Both men presented a perfect dramatic 
picture. There in the carpeted and quiet 
vestry room, the dense atmosphere of the 
small chamber appearing as if lulled with 
that peculiar deadening sensation produced 
by the immediate contiguity of a large 
apartment, if the church itself could be so 
termed, the ‘ dim religious light” through 
the stained glass pouring in upon both 
men, who each held his hand on the book 
as if he suspected the other. The sharp, 
thoughtful face of the lawyer worked up to 
an intensity of emotion proportioned to the 
immense stake which he and his client, 
whose interests he valued more than his 
own, had in the transaction; whilst the sex- 
ton and parish clerk, he who had for the 
past thirty years never missed a Sunday in 
his place, who had never been known to 
stumble even in the most venial degree in 
the regular and circumspect performance 
of his functions, and upon whom there had 
never been the breath of an imputation, in 
any degree touching his respectability and 
probity—for him now to Jearn for the first 
time that a leaf, actually two pages, with 
about twelve entries affecting certainly the 
legitimacy of as many families and possibly 
the title to properties, had been abstracted, 
was almost as serious as to be told that St. 
Audeon’s church had been upheaved by an 
earthquake. 

As each man sileutly glared at the other, 
both instinctively began to realize that the 
abstraction of the leaf was inimical to their 
interests, and as they relaxed their grasp 
of the register, the lawyer, whose training 
enabled him to recover his self-possession 
quicker then did the sexton his, proposed 
the question: 

‘*Did any one of late call for the name 





of Chadwick?” 


‘* Assuredly not,” replied the sexton, at 
last getting his breath. 

“Can you recall to mind the fact of 
any one referring to this page?” 

No. Unless—let me see, a man called 
for tue name Curran, for Hanks, for 
Browne, for Carroll, and the same man 
again for Curtis.” 

“Turn to these names. Precisely! Just 
asI thought. Pages 127 and 128, by the 
index, for each of these names. Itis plain 
he repeated his visits so often as to accus- 
tom you to his presence, and then he gave 
the page a ‘snig,’ when probably your back 
was turned, and tore out the leaf. What 
name did he give? Don’t mind. Any 
one who would do this would give a false 
name. I shall be even with him, though, 
with all his cleverness,” said the lawyer, as 
he took his hat and departed. 


IV. 
Although Mrs. Bingham bid fair to be 
the fortunate possess>r of nearly a million 
pounds sterling, her brain was not so far 
turaed as to suggest for a moment the idea 
of discarding Gerald as her future son-in- 
law, To the good lady he was quite the 
same prodigy, whilst to Susan he appeared 
to be a greater hero thun ever. 
A considerable portion of Mrs. Bingham’s 
time and attention was now absorbed in 
visits to herlawyer, and upon parties from 
whom information was to be procured. Up 
to the present, matters were progressing 
‘*swimming!ly,” as Mr. Twistham phrased 
it, while rubbing his hands. 

On the morning after Mr. Twistham’s 
visit toSt. Audeon’s vestry, he was waited 
on at his office as usual by Mrs. Bingham, 
to whom he narrated the fact of the ab- 
straction of the leaf from the book. 

‘* At first, my dear madam, I was con- 
siderably startled, but I have been reflect- 
ing that as we have not the primary proof, 
we must only rest on what is called sec- 
ondary evidence. Now it is a most fortu- 
uate matter, nay Providential, that certifi- 
cates of the several transictions were pro- 
cured at the time of each event. Oh! dear, yes 
—will people never take warning, and when 
they are married and when ‘hey are baptized, 
and when they are interred—Hangit, I 
don’t mean that!” petulantly observed 
Mr. T'wistham, who though a very good 
lawyer, found himself completely out of 
his depth when he essayed to the réle of .a 
philosopher. ‘But, Mrs. Biogham, you 
know what I mean,” said the gentlemen, 
as he observed the titter which the jolly 
lady could not suppress at his ambiguity 
of expression. 

‘But, Mr. Twistham, how is the thing to 
be managed?” inquired Mrs. Bingham, re- 
turning to the business. 

‘* Easy enough, Madam. You see,” sen- 
tentiously explained the lawyer, ‘*‘What 1 
shall do is this. I shall havethe paper cer- 
tificate of your father’s marriage attested 
by the parish clerk, who can prove the 
signature of the clergyman who is now 
dead. Up)n proof of the abstraction of the 
leaf coupled with the important fact that 
the index—the index, madam, contains the 
two names—that of Richard Chadwick, 
your father, under ‘‘ C” and of Anne Bris- 
tol, your mother, under ‘* B”’ our case un- 
der that head is unassailable. Now, as re- 
gards the proof of their interment,the head- 
stone will be admitied as evidence of that 
fact. I shall trouble you to accompany me 
to-morrow to Kill of the Grange, as youcan 
point out the grave. 

Next day Mr. Twistham, with Mrs. Bing- 
ham, accompanied by her daughter and her 
daughter’s lover, drove on an outside 
jaunting car to the churchyard. Susan’s 
excuse for getting Gerald to be invited 
was that he wou'd help to ‘ balance the 
car.” The lawyer and the widow sat on 
one ride of the enjoyable vehicle, the two 
lovers with their back to the elder folk, on 
the other. Tne reader is probably aware 
that in the construction of the Irish jaunt- 
ing car, the passengers’ view is ‘‘ not for- 
ninst,” as the jehu expresses it, but side- 
ways. By this happy contrivance, when 
two couples are seated ona car,; they are 
able, as each pair is seated back to back of 
the other, to iodulge unseen in any amount 
of flirtation. Tae jarvey made the car 
spin on its course of ten miles along the 
country road in “ ilegant style,” and as the 
man, leaning buck from his perch in front, 





engaged in conversation, the lawyer and 
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the widow, he was by this means,—and the 
arch fellow knew it to judge by the twinkle 
of his gray eye—aware that he was afford- 
ing Gerald and S.san unlimited scope for 
love-making. 

The car occasionally gave a lurch, threat- 
ening to deposit some of its occupants on 
the road; and Gerald on each such occa- 
sion, when it had occurred only some half- 
dozen times, put his arm around Susan’s 
waist to prevent her being tossed off. The 
two elder passengers, being somewhat 
stouter and more accustomed to that mode 
oi locomotion, were able to preserve their 
equilibrium with very little effort; but, 
eventually, when for the seventh time at 
least, Gerald had, spasmodically, thrown 
out his left arm to assist Susan for a mo- 
ment at each time, he informed that young 
lady in a whisper that probably he bad bet- 
ter make his arm a permanent fixture, and 
receiving no refusal, nor even ap angry 
glance, he clasped her tightly and se- 
curely. 

The air was delightful and exhilarating, 
the scenery charming, the motion of the 
** outsider” all that could be desired, the 
hardy mountain pony scurrying on at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, knocking 
sparks out of the flinty roadway, over. 
hung, by venerable trees in full leaf, be- 
tween the huge trunks of which glimpses 
were obtainable of mountain, sea and vule. 
What could Gerald do under the circum- 
stances? He looked askance, for a second, 
at bis future mother-in-law and Mr. T wist- 
ham; he actually stole a kiss from Susan. 
The accustomed ear of the jarvey knew 
what had happened, and aiming one or 
two imaginary strokes at a fly on the 
horse’s ear, he produced, with bis finely- 
pointed whip on the side upon which the 
lovers sat, an exact imitation of the oscu- 
latory sound. Susan looked up at the man 
and rewarded him with a smile for his 
timely artifice,and she then nudged her 
lover to be a litule more circumspect. 

The journey passed off in this way, and 
whep the party reached the Kill of the 
Grange they alighted at the ruined gate 
and entered the cemetery. 

Mrs. Bingham was not mapy minutes in 
recognizing and pointing out the tomb. 
stone, and the party advanced toward the 
spot eagerly and quickly. 

A cry escaped her at the work of demo- 
lition accomplished by Hogan. The law- 
yer’s first act was to look for the chips of 
stone, but the effacement was so complete 
he could not make head or tail of them. 
At last be pulled aside the long, rank grass 
that almost obscured the stone plinth. 

**Hal” exclaimed Mr. Twistham, tri 
umphantly: ‘‘Just as I thought, the vil- 
lians, whoever they were, that committed 
this act were not clever enough to finish 
their work. See here,” pointing to the 
words ‘Timothy Coyle, fect’ engraved in 
very small letters, about two inches above 
the ground. ‘‘ This is the sculptor’s name. 
He is dead; but his son is a client of mine, 
and ten to one he has his books. His 
* order-book’ will supply copies of the two 
inscriptions.” 

The parties then drove back to town. On 
the way tne jarvey had only to ‘swish’ his 
whip ten times. The eleventh attempt 
almost proved a failure, as the fine point 
came off the lash. He held it up with a 
significant glance around at Gerald, who 
then understood, especially as they were 
nearing the city, that it was time to assume 


« look of demureness. 
om * * + * 


In the words of the playwrights for the 
minor Surrey theatres ‘ Virtue is triumph- 
ant, Villany is defeated.’ Mrs. Bingham’s 
claim was fully established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Treasury Commissioners and the 
amount was duly paid her by transfer into 
her name of so much government three per 
cent stock. Her first act was to sell out 
what realized ten thousand pounds for her 
lawyer and a comparative trifle (only some 
thousands) to meet immediate demands. 

She learned that the original owner of 
the fund, her grandfather, had died while 
his children were young, that the Court of 
Chancery got hold of the money and 
locked it up in three per cents., that when 
the children came of age all trace of the 
transaction was lost or buried, and that but 

for the British government having in this 
Fo nao-: sat (as well as in some similar 
, mdse tn. count 
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and decided upon due moni'ion, to capture 
it instead of leaving the money remain 
idle, and so inserted the advertisement, 
Mrs. Bingham would never have come in 
for ber own. 

Gerald Donnelly and Susan married 
soon afterward, and are now the happy 
parents of two children, each of whom has 
**Chadwick ” as a prenomen. 

It was something extraordinary, the 
number of suitors for the band of the fair 
heiress, who suddenly sprang up, but as 
Gerald kept a tolerably good watch on all 
intruders, he very quickly sent each to the 
right about. Gerald reaounced all notions 
of assuming parliamentary honors. He 
had gone to London to listen to some of the 
debates, ‘‘just to break my hand in, my 
dear,” but be came home a wiser man. Be- 
yond three or four able speakers and al- 
most the entire of the Irish Home Rulers, 
the assembled wisdom of the British nation 
produced a display of incompetence in or- 
atory and debate which filled the young 
man with disgust. 

“Why Susan,” said he, ‘as an intelli- 
gent Irishman I would not be classed with 
them. Such a set of noodles, hemming and 
hawing, | never beheld.” 

He has now devoted his attention to 
practical philanthropic measures. He is 
governor of three hospitals, and patron of 
two free academies, and in works ot mercy 
and benevolence no man in Ireland is so 
noted for his munificence as Gerald Don- 
nelly. 

Mrs. Bingham, who has barely attained 
her forty-fifth year, has received, as the 
phrase runs in Ireland, a renewed lease of 
her life, by the accession to her grandfath- 
er Richard’s fortune. 

New Yore Orrr. 


SECRETS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 











I nip bebind a rese bush 
And listened with all my might, 

To hear what the moths would whisper, 
Before they said good-night 


To dainty queens of the garden, 
Glowing with tender bloom, 

Blushing soft in the twilight, 
Laden with sweet perfume, 


And then I waited to see them, 
Peeping up in the de, 

To smile a bright little answer ; 
But I never, never knew, 


*Till I heard a wee, wee humming, 
Fit for a fairy’s ear, 

That you may know all their secrets 
By listening till you hear? 


Purple and blue and scarlet, 
Crimson and gold and white— 

How they gathered, to chatter 
All through the summer night! 


What did they say? How can you 
Think I would ever tell? 

If ever you learn their secrets, 
Be sure you guard them well. 





THE FIFTH DAY OF THE FIFTH 
MONTH. 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 








A Curngsz month is intended to contain 
exactly the number of days it takes the 
moon to make one complete revolution 
around the earth, and has either twenty- 
nine or thirty days, never twenty-eight or 
thirty-one. In consequence, in a certain 
number of years a thirteenth month is 
added to bring New Year’s day back into 
the winter, and the months are called first, 
second, and so on, and have no other 
names. During the first five days of the 
fifth month, which in the year of which I 
write, came about the first of June, there is 
held a great festival for children called 
** The festival of the Dragon boats.” 

The first day of the month bunches of 
leaves of the sweet flag and artemesia are 
nailed up on each side of every outside 
door, and each side of every window, to 
keep away evil spirits, which the Chinese 
believe are always wandering around, seek- 
ing to injure the weak and helpless. The 
sweet-flag leaves being sword-like in shape» 
will, they think, frighten the goblins as 
much as would real swords, and the arte 
mesia is for luck. Ail this may sound 
foolish, but I have met people in America 
who dislike to see the new moon over the 
left shoulder, and who will not begin any 





considerable undertaking on Friday, 


Sa 





Boys are very much alike the world over. 
Black, brown, yellow or white, if they live 
they always grow to be men, and they 
love to be made much of, and when, the 
fifth morning of the fifch month, Sing Fu, 
the Viceroy’s son,awoke to find a little table 
loaded with gifts by his bedside, and knew 
he was at last quite ten years old, he 
sprang up feeling very proud and happy. 
Among the gifts was a small gilded image 
of the Chinese God of Literature, from the 
next neighbor, Sema, the poet. It was a 
grotesque figure of a man holding a pencil 
in one hand, and standing on one foot on a 
sort of dragon, while his other foot was 
lifted up as if he were about to kick some 
one. On the pedestal were these sentences 
“Purify your heart.” ‘Govern your 


body.” ‘*Conquer your _ selfishness.” 
“Be courteous.” When Sing Fu saw 
the little god, he lighted the can- 


dies set ready before it, burned some in- 
cense that had also been provided, and 
then kneeling down worshiped it. Do not 
blame him. He did the best he knew. 
This over, he felt of the top of his head, 
and skipped about joyously. ‘“ The soft 
spot has become hard, and to-day my head 
will be thaved just like papa’s,” he cried. 
‘*In only six years I will be of age, and 
then won’t I have splendid times, for I will 
be a man.” 

‘* And when you are a man, my son, you 
will say, ‘What a splendid time I had 
when I was a boy!’” said his father, who 
had come in quietly. 


After breakfast, Sing Fu, with his father 
and tutor, went to a large temple, in which 
was a great idol called ** Mother,” who the 
Chinese believe takes care of children until 
they are sixteen years old. After offering 
prayers of thanksgiving to her,the priest 
went through a curious ceremony, the 
muin feature of which was causing a cock 
to go through a barrel. 

**IT doa’t understand why the rooster 
was put through the barrel,” said Sing Fu, 
when they had returned home. 

“It is simply a picture of the trouble 
and toil you will have to go through with 
in life. It is what happens to us all, my 
80a.” 

‘*But why do they make a picture of 
it”? persisted Sing Fu. 

‘*Because—our fathers did,” said the 
viceroy. ‘*A true Cninese loves to do 
everytning his fathers thought wise and 
good.” 

Racing the dragon boats begins the first 
day of the fifth month, but the great ais- 
play comes off the afternoon of the fifth, 
when the shops are all closed, and every 
one hurries to the river bank to witness 
the sport. 

The story is that 2,800 years ago a cer- 
tain high Minister, who loved the people, 
asked his Prince, who was also his cousin, 
to change some of the laws, which were 
unjust. The Prince, who loved his ease 
and the money he wrung from the poor, 
refused. Three times the good Minister 
went to the Prince, saying: ‘‘ My Lord, the 
people have scarcely enough rice for them- 
selves. Do not compel them, | pray you, 
to sell half of their scanty crop that they 
may give the price of it to you.” 

Then the Prince was very angry, and not 
only refused the request, but uismissed the 
faithful officer from his service. 

Overcome with grief at not being able to 
lighten the burdens of the people, the Min- 
ister threw himself into the great Yellow 
River, and was drowned. As soon as the 
people knew of it, away they rushed to the 
river and paddled up and down, searching 
for his body, that they might bury it with 
honor. From this search the festival of 
the Dragon Boat is said to have arisen. A 
dragon boat is a slender canoe, from forty 
to fifty feet long, and carries from fifteen to 
forty men. lts bow rises very high into a 
frightful iooking head, and the stern 
terminates in an equally frightful looking 
tail. The whole boat is painted in 
bright colors and is gilded to repre- 
sent the Cninese ideaof a dragon. Along 
the whole length of it flutter little red 
streamers, and in the middle stand two 
men, one beating a drum, the other a 
gong. A man sitting on the diagon’s head 
directs the rowers with a flag. The helms- 
man stends at the stern, and the men have 
short, stout paddles, with which they swift- 


ly propel the boat according as the helms- 





man moves his flag from side to side. Often 
tre boats seem to skim like arrows over 
the water, fo swiftly can they be made to 
go. 

Thirty boys were invited to accompany 
Sing Fu to the place set apart on the river 
bank for the Viceroy and nis suite. The 
shores were lined with people in their holi- 
day clothes. Bands were playing, and 
everybody seemed happy. 

“On,” cried Wan, the governor's son, who 
sat in the place of honor at Sing Fu’s left 
hand. ‘ How beautiful are the mountains, 
and the sky, and the great river Min!” 

‘*My!” said a fat boy named Wy Frang. 
‘‘I’m glad I’m not in one of thore dragon 
boats. They say they break easily—and 
then where are you?—l’d go to the buttom 
like a lump of lead.” 

‘‘Of course you would,” cried a lean 
boy, the treasurer’s son. ‘* You’re a perfect 
dumpling, and would make a fine feast for 
the fishes.” 

* Well,” said the fat boy, slowly, “I'd 
as 800n be a dumpling as a wasp.” 

* They're going to start,” cried Sing Fu, 
who hated quarrels, and then the peuple 
cheered, and the drums crashed, and one 
slender boat shot ahead. ‘A pound of 
tea and fans for all the crew, Captain Sia,”’ 
cried a voice. Tae other boats darted for- 
ward, and the litile captain was left beaind, 
when the same voice that had offered re- 
wards, said mvckingly; ‘‘It 1s better to 
begin as you can hold out, Captain Sin. It 
is, after all, the last stroke that telis.” 


One boat attracted every one’s attention, 
perhaps because tne helmsman, a tall, 
handsome man, had the air of saying, ‘* We 
shall win, my lads.” Every leader showed 
by his mouons that he intended his boat 
should win, if he died in the attempt; but 
the tall man’s boat kept steadily half its 
length ahead till they neared the bridge, 
when there was a hittle confusion. Sud- 
denly a boat swung round and sent its tall 
prow crashing into the Jeaving dragon boat. 
There were loud cries of, ** Sname!” and 
‘Foul Play!” from the shore, while the 
boat dropped apart as it it hud beenan egg- 
sheil,and her crew flouodered in the water. 

‘Oh, my father! My dearest father!” 
cried a piercing voice. ‘I cannot see nim. 
He cannot swim. Ob, my dearest fatner!” 

Sing Fu bent forward. The Dragon 
boats were darting to and fro picking up 
the men, but the helmsman was noi to be 
found. ‘He had the cramp, tue river is 
yet cold.” said one. *‘He must have 
reached the shore somehow,” said anotner, 
and in afew moments the racing was re- 
sumed, but the helmsman’s son did not 
leave off sobbing, and for Sing Fu the 
sport was spoiled. 

** Weil,” said the Viceroy that night, ‘ I 
hope you’ve had a pleasant birthday, and 
that nothing has been lacking to its com- 
plete joy.” 

‘*] was dreadfully sorry about the 
drowned boatman,” said Siog Fu. 

‘It was a bad accident, but he was 
only a common boatman.” 

‘* Honored father, that is true, but I know 
his son, and they are honest people.” 

** You have a large acquaintance,” said 
the Viceroy severely. ‘* When did you 
meet him?” 

** Honored father, a month ago I sent my 
great dragon kite into the sky. Somehow 
my pen-knife, brought me by my honored 
uncle from the western couutries, was car- 
ried into the air in the dragon’s tail. Sud- 
denly the tail fell off, and, of course, was 
drowned; but the knife at that moment 
dropped into a flower-boat. It belonged to 
this man who was drowned. His son 
brought me the knife; so if there is any- 
thing you can stop doing for me, so you 
can help them, I shall be glad, for I heard 
you tell the treasurer the other day that the 
rice crop is going to be short, on account 
of the heavy rains, and that the poor will 
see bitter days.” 

“That is true,” said the viceroy, smiling 
gravely; ‘‘ and to-morrow you may go with 
Shing Te, and inquire into the circum- 
stances of these people.” 

Like Canton, Foochow has a large popu- 
lation who live in boats. Taxes and rents 
are not paid on the water, and one can 
easily seek a market in a boat. When the 
bad season comes, one can fish; vegeta. 
bles, fish, flowers, mats, preserves, and all! 
sorts of small wares are sold by the boat 
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people. The doomed :nsn’s boat was easi- 
ly found, for it was draped in white and 
was drawn up to the shore. A fishing 
cormorant stood sulky and drowsy on the 
stern, where a boy was whittling sticks 
which he intended to arrange intoa novel 
vine frame. A very old man sat in the 
bow picking with trembling fingers, dry 
leaves from alit‘le forest of plants. Near 
him a cripple boy bent weeving over a 
globe of gold fish, when Shing Te and Sing 
Fu on horse back, with a large following of 
servants, came up. 

The old man rose frightened and tremb- 
ling, and Shing Te, out of respect for his 
gray hairs and his grief, sprang from his 
horse. and said kindly: ‘*Do not fear. Our 
Father. the Viceroy, has sent me to inquire 
after your honorable health, and to ask if 
you have any plans for the future.” 

‘¢ Plans,” cried the old man who had 
prostrated himself before Shing Te, ‘* [ am 
a withered branch. My daughter-in-law is 
a feeble being, unab'e to manage a boat 
like this. So far we have only been able 
to weep, for my son has met a horrible 
death. I cannot weep over his dead body. 
or bury him in yonder green hill, where I 
could once in a while see his grave.” 

The little c*ipple sobbed aloud at these 
words, and his older brother hid his face. 
Something hurt in Sing Fu’s beart at this 
sight, and he asked himself, ‘‘ What would 
I do if my pava were lying dead in the 
Min?” Slipping down from his pony’s back 
he felt in his pockets. There was a paper 


of dates and his birthday purse; and, in a 
moment, h? had oressed them into the old 


man’s hand. ‘I am sorry for you,” he 
said; ** but my Father will take care of 
you.” 


When Shing Te had exolaine d to the o'd 
man that the viceroy would furnish him 
with the money neceasary to set up a flower- 
shop on shore, and he and Sing Fu were 
trotting homeward. he asked his pupil how 
he enjoved his birthday. 

“Tc waa a haonvy day,” said Sing Fu, 
thoughtfully; ‘* nut this morning has been 
more happy. Yesterday every one was 
thinkirg of me. I find it is the greatest 
happiness to think of others, and to con- 
tribute to their comfort and delight.” 

Terre Haute, Inv. 


IN THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
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BY JAMES STOLLER, 
INSTRUCTOR oF NATUBAL His10RyY IN UNION 
COLLEGE, 


INFU*ORIA, 





Peruaps there is no class of microscopic or- 
ganisms so interesting as the infusoria. The 
remarkable manner in which they may be 
produced—namely, by placing some anima] 
or vegetable ma'terin water and allowing 
it to stand for a day or two—at once excites 
our curiosity, and, when they are examined, 
the variety and beauty of their forms and 
movements can hardly fail to enlist the in- 
terest of the dullest observer. If a few 
pieces of moss or stems of hay or even bits 
of bread or meat be placed in a glass of 
water and allowed to stand in a warm place 
for afew days, and a drop of the liquid 
(now called an infusion) be then «xamined, 
it will be found to be teeming with life: 
Mul'itudes of living organisms of quite a 
variety of shapes and sizes move across the 
field of vision in every- direction; some 
gracefully swimminoy, others with a slow, 
wriggling motion, and still others darting 
forward with the speed and directness of 
flying arrows. As these organisms were 
neither to be found in the water nor in 
the matter added to it, the question 
arises, whence have they come? This 
question has been one of great inter- 
est to scientists, and bas been made the 
subject of many investigations. Two ans- 
wers have been given to it; one that the or- 
ganisms arise spontaneously by a re ar- 
rangement of the elements of the organic 
matter placed in the water; the other that 
they arise from germs which either previ- 
ously existed im the water or the added 
matter or found their way into the liquid 
from the atmusohere. . The former of these 
views constitutes the theory of * Fpontane- 
ous generation”; the latter maintains that a 
living thing can o«ly be produced as the 
off spring of a living parent, as in the case 
of the bigher animals and plante. Both of 
these views have had strong supporters. At 
one time it seemed as if those who 
held to the former had most of the evidence 
on their side; for it was found that if an in- 





fusion be boiled so as to apparently destroy 
all life in it and then be allowed to stand for 
a few days, an abundance of life would be 
contained in it, even though it were kept 
sealed air-tight during this time. But it was 
finally shown that there are germs which 
are able to endure the temperature of boil- 
ing water. It is sufficient to say that it is 
now established to the satisfaction of all 
that the theory of spontaneous generation 
has by no means a sufficient basis in facts 
to warravt its acceptance, and taat, so far 
as we know, no living thing can be pro- 
duced except as off the spring of a living 
parent. 

As an example of the Infusorians, we 
may choose for a short study the Para- 
mecium, ono of the largest, most com- 
mon and most beautiful. It is oval in 
shape, of a white color, and 1s a very rapid 
swimmer. Its swimming organs consist of 
little, hair-like lashes, called cilia, which 
project out into the water from all sides of 
the body, and by their movements to and 
fro propel the animal along. At one end 
of the body there isatuft of cilia much 
larger than anywhere else; they appear to 
serve as a sort of rudder to direct the course 
of the animal in swimming. On one side 
of the body a row of rather large cilia may 
be seen surrounding an opening which 
leads into the interior of the body. This 
opening is the mouth of the animal, and it 
is by means of the surrounding circle of 
cilia that it gets its food. For their move- 
ments cause currents of wa'er to flow into 
the mouth, and these currents carry with 
them more or less food matter. The food 
received into the mouth passes through a 
short tube (comparable to the csophagus 
of the higher animals) into the interior of 
the body and there undergoes digestion. 
It is sometimes possible to watch the pro- 
cess of digestion as it goes on. The parti- 
cles may be seen to slowly move about in 
the cavity of the body, gradually growing 
smaller as they are digested away. If they 
consist entirely of digestible matter, after a 
while they disappear altogether; but if a 
part of a food particle is indigestible this 
residue is discharged from the body. This 
is effected by a small aperture which is 
temporarily made just below the mouth. 
Curiously enough, as soon as the residue 
has been discharged, the aperture com- 
pletely closes, and thie part of the body 
seems to be just as firm as any other. 

The body of the Parameecium contains 
two organs just like those which were de- 
scribed in a previous article as belonging 
to the Amceba—viz., the nucleus and the 
contractile vesicle. The latter is somewhat 
larger in this animal than in the Ama@ba, 
and when fully expanded has a number of 
channels radiating out from it into the sur- 
rounding substance, and during a contrac- 
tion the liquid contents of the vesicle ap- 
pear to be forced into these channels. This 
organ may be considered a rudimentary 
heart, and the motion of the liquid in the 
radiating channels regarded as a fore- 
shadowing of the circulation of the blood 
in the higher animals. 

The Parameeci um, like the Amaba, re 
produces itrelf by the process of self-divi-- 
sion or fission. As one watches these ani- 
mals under the microscope they may be 
seen in various stages of division. They 
increase very rapidly in this way. It was 
calculated by Ehrenberg, who was one of 
the first naturalists to make a careful study 
of microscopic animals, that a single Para- 
mosccum may produce in a month 268,000,- 
000 offspring. But this rapid rate of in- 
crease is interfered with in Nature in 
various ways, as by lack of food or by 
he animals becoming the food of other 
creatures. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
infusoria is that called the Vorticella, or, as 
the olier observers named it, the bell ani. 
malcule. Its body is of the shape of an in- 
verted bell, and is mounted upon a long, 
slender stalk. The little sapimal has the 
power of suddenly tbrowing this stalk into 
the form of a spiral thus drawing its body 
completely away from any offending object 
that may have chanced to meet it. One 
can see it go through this movement by 
giving the vessel in which it is contained a 
slight jar. Around the rim of the bell is a 
circle of cilia, by the movements of which a 
sort of little whirlpool is caused in the wa 





ter. It is from this fact that the Vorticella 


is so called, the Latin word vortex meaning 
whirlpool. When a Vorticella divides by 
fission the two new animals often remain 
attached to the same stalk; each of these 
may in turn divide, and so on until quite a 
large number of animals are produced all 
supported by the same stalk. Such a col- 
lection is called a colony. The Vorticella 
may be produced artificially by infusions, 
but it may commonly be found in streams 
and pools attached to the leaves and stems 
of water plants. They may often be seen 
by the naked eye epoeetng like patches of 
white mold. If these patches be touched 
by a needle or hair they may be seen to in- 
siantly shrink back until they are reduced 
to almost invisible white spots. 
SOBENECTaDY, N. Y, 
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CONSONANT PUZZLE. 

1, Prefix and add a consonant to hastened, and 
make to mark, 

2. Prefix and add to salted meat, and make to 
bite. 

8. Prefix and add to a Jewish measure, and 
make @ narrow aperture, 

4. Prefix and add to a piece of land, and make 
wovea fabric. 

6. Prefix and add to an animal, and makea 
painful contraction of the limbs, 

6. Prefix and add to a border, and make a 
fashionable way of arranging the hair. 

7. Prefix and add to decay, and make foam. 

8. Prefix and add to be able, and make scarce, 

9. Prefix and add to a resin, and make to 
loosen, 

10. Prefix and add to a negative particle, and 
make a noise of anger or derision. 

11. Prefix and add to a kitchen utensil, and 
make a blow with the open hand, 

12. Prefix and add to a place for cattle, and 
make to consume. 

13. Prefix and add to a witticism, and make 
mettle, or spirit. 

14 Prefix and add to a common metal, and 
make a sharp point, 

15. Prefix and add to a large cask, and make 
to hinder from growth. 

16. Prefix and add to success, and make to 
vibrate. 

17. Prefix and add to a game of cards, and 
make a weaver’s machine. 

18. Prefix and add to an arch, and leave a mil- 
itary movement. 

19. Prefix and add to a tumult, and make a 
color. 

DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
* 


Diamond. 1, a vowel; 2, a French word, re- 
lating to the soul; 3, sufficient; 4, ancient; 5, 
a vowel. \ 

Remainders. 1, a consonant ; 2, at a distance ; 
8, an animal; 4, old-fashioned needlework ; 5, 
covered with concreted matter; 6, guided; 7, a 
consonant, 


PI. 
Wesfierl, sdarwerdna isafrei, 
Dogo nisehwoev own yma ays ; 
Orf onw oluf utsls ni iridase 
Od earf sa lew! sa hyet: 
Nda htugob etyh epwee rtehi ahtesrh on sel 
Ahtw sidma erwe ntow ot do, 
Tey bwo fo etta rof eelinslasen 
S{ndi epesxnci ni erh ohse? 
Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 8TH. 
. ANAGRAMS, 

1, Valentines. 2. Epidemic. 3%. Spittoon, 4. 
Foremost. 65, Impatient. 6, Eternity. 7. Elas- 
tic. 8, Elasticity. 9. Presidents. 10, Stom- 
acher. 11. Praised. 12. Symmetrical. 
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ACCENT PUZZLE. 
1, August, 

2, Conjure, 
8. Digest, 

4. Frequent. 
5. Perfect, 

6. Torment, 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
Fourth of July, 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


In all the searches for the fabled fountain of 
youth there has been disappointment in the final 
result. Tbis has been more or leas keen, accord- 
ing to the state of health of the seeker. But 


modern scientific research has found a real 
** fountain of yout.” In Compound Oxygen the 
old idea so long songbt for has been found to be 
attainable. One who has tested its value writes 


gen 

Another writes from Chnton, Mass : “It hee 
given me so much sirength that J feel like a new 
person.” A clergyman at Queen City, Mo., 
writes: “‘My wife has used your Oompound 
Oxygen witb the best of results. Her coughs 
not entirely removed P pp) bot with that excep- 
tion she has become strongest and healthiest 
woman of her age in this community.” The 
editor of The New South, W. H. Worthington, 
of Columbus, Miss., says: 

“You will doubtless remember my getting 
your Compound Oxygen for my mother (who is 
very aged) in February or March of last year, 
and its happy effect upon her, When I wrote 
you my mother was very low. When she com- 
menved taking the Treatment she began at once 
to improve, and this improvement was steady. 
She is now in good health. Last week she made 
several visits to her friends, walking several 
squares. Her restoration to health from the 
use of Compound Oxygen has attracted consid- 
erable attention 1n tnis section.” 

Curiosity as to this remedy may be fully grati- 
fied by any one who will take the trouble to write 
to Das. Stanxey & Pauen, No. 1529 Arch Sireet, 
Philadelphia, They publish a brochure of near- 
ly two hundred pages, entitled Compound Oxy- 

—Jts Mode of Action and Resulis, This wiil 
@ sent post-paid, to any address on application, 
—N. ¥. Witness. 
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farm and Garden. 


he, Acrtcultural Mditor wth be clad to reeewe any 
practwal hums, suggestions or information thal 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectaliy witerested.| 


BREAKFAST RELISHES AND RICE 
DESSERTS. 


BY KATHERINE W. ARMSTRONG. 








Most people can eujoy a good dinner, the ap- 
petite being the result of exercise, and the 
performances of the day’s duties ; but many com- 
plain that “ nothing relishes for breakfast.” A 
few plain dishes, new and simple, may tempt the 
taste; all are very easily prepared, and inex- 
pensive as well, 

It takes but a few moments, with a good fire, 
to make the following: Over a quarter of a 
pound of highly flavored cheese thinly sliced, 
pour half a pint of sweet milk. Putio a frying 
pan and add a good pinch each of salt, pepper 
aud mustard, and a piece of butter the size of 
anegg. Stir the mixture constantly, and cook 
moderately fast. Roll three sods crackers very 
fine, and sprinkle in gradually. It will then be 
about the consistency of an omelet. Roll up 
neatly, turn upon @ hot dish and serve at once, 

A piece of smoked salmon, well freshened in 
warm water, dried in a napkin, delicately 
broiled, and well buttered, or a clear, thick piece 
of salt cedfish, treated in the same way, and 
served hot, will sometimes relish, when nothing 
else will, and both are reccommended by pbysi- 
cians a4 @ stimulant to the appetite of convales- 
cents. [t adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
both breakfast and dinner that it should be 
served hot, a point that is often apparently lost 
sight of. 

Another plain dish made from cheese is the 
following : Slice and melta quarter of a pound 
in the oven; then add one beaten egg, and a 
wine-glass of milk, Beat all these well together, 
return to the oven and brown, it requires but 
a few moments. 

Fried apples, though a very old fashioned 
dish, taste well for breakfast, Lay some small 
bite of salt pork on the griddle, and remove 
when the griddie is very hot, and lay pieccs of 
fair, tart apples, as large as can be cut, skin 
uppermost, on the griddle, They must be laid 
singly, like buckwheat cakes. Cook moderately 
fast, tura when brown, and sprinkle with salt. 
When softened thoroughly arrange ona dish. 
They will be found very palatable. The apples 
should not be mellow. 

Cuegse Cake.— Made in twenty minutes: 
Take half acup of gra'ed English cheese, one 
cup of grated bread, six well-beaten eggs, one 
spoonful of corn etarch, and one cup of milk- 
Bake in a shallow pan, in a quick oven, 

Rice on Hominy Croquets.—Boil the rice or 
hominy till well done ; then allow to become per- 
fec'ly cold. Toa pintand a half add a good 
pinch of salt, three well-beaten eggs, one spoun- 
ful of milk, flour enough to rollout io the hands 
into forms, and one teaspoon!ul of Royal Bak 
ing powder. Have ready adeep frying pan half 
full of boiling hot fat, drop the croqueta care- 
fully in, fry tila rich brown, serve hot. Many 
a delicious dessert is made of rice, though of 
itself it is about as tasteless as an catable can be ; 
for that reason it seems undesirable to serve it 
with, or as a vegetable, as some do, 

Cream Rice.—Is made after this manner: 
Wash two spoonfuls, and add thereto a small 
cup of fine sugar, a teaepoonful of salt, a lit- 
tle grated nutmeg and one quart of milk, Bet 
in the oven to bake, stirring often. When the 
rice is very soft remove from the oven, and atir 
in one large spoonful of corn starch dissolved in 
two spoonfuls of cold milk. It will thicken at 
once, Serve cold with wine jelly. 

Rice Pupprxe.—Into one cuptul of rice, 
(washed and cooked till soft) stir the yolks of 
four eggs, five large spoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspovnful of sait, and one teaspoonful Royal 
lemon flavoring ; bake twenty minutes. It will 
come out a golden yellow. Now whisk to a stiff 
froth the whites of the four eggs, add four spoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and one teaspoontul of 
Royal vanillu flavoriog ; spread this over the yel- 
low pudding, return to the oven, and brown deli- 
cately. This isa very showy as well as tooth- 
some dish. 

Rice anv Fruit Dessert.—Wash and boil the 
rice in well-salted water, till soft; then pour off 
the water, add milk, and cook tillof the consis- 
tency of ordinary pudding. Then pour into 
cups to harden, first wetting the cups with milk. 
To serve turn them out, inverted upon a platter 
in tasteful order, Make an opening in the top 
of each, and fill with jelly or fruit preserve, 
Lastly pour over all a rich yellow custard, high- 
ly flavored, or plain thick cream, if it is pre- 
ferred. A variety can be made by cooling the 
rice in one large bowl, and making in that sev- 
eral openings for jelly or fruit, 


layer of rice again, repeating the order till the 
dish is fall, rice on thetop. Cook twenty min- 
utesinahotoven. This is a rich and delicious 
dessert. Rice should always have a good allow- 
ance of salt in the water in which it is boiled, or 
it will be very insipid in taste. 

Canned pineapples (when fresh ones are not 
be had), finely chopped and mixed with an 
ejual quantity of boiled rice, sweetened and 
baked, make a very acceptable pudding. 

Rice ImpentaL.—Wash and simmer till soft, 
four spoonfuls of rice in one quart of milk, wish 
six spoonfuls of sugar aud one teaspoonful of 
salt;let it cool; mix in a saucepan the yolks 
only of eight eggs and ten spoonfuls of sugar, 
add gradually one quart of cream and one 
spoonful of Royal vanilla flavoring. Stir over 
a moderate fire till it thickens. If nos very 
smooth it must be pressed through a fine colan- 
der; mix with the cooked rice, and add pre- 
served cherries or peaches or apricots ‘the last 
two cut up smull) that have laid for an hour in 
Cognac, and been well drained, The fruit must 
be evenly spread through the rice and cream, 
put into molds for freezing, and served with a 
rich cold wine sauce. 


CARE OF FARM WAGONS. 


CARRIAGES and farm wagons might be made 
to last twice as long if only a few moments were 
spent each week during dry weather in tighten- 
ing up the bolts that hold the wagon together. 
As a rule, farmers give no attention to this 
work, and only find out that a bolt is loose when 
the nui is lost, or some portion of the wood- 
work breaks down. During every dry season 
the wood-work of most of wagons sbrinks 
enough to loosen the bolte, which if not tight- 
ened will permit the frame of the wagon to 
startinthe juints, and thus rapidly wear off the 
tenants and enlarge the mortices. Should the 
wagon hold together until wet weather comes, 
the open joints thus made will be filled with 
water and tightened; but, water having once 
got into the interior of the wood, uucovered by 
paint, it softens it, and decay will begin, and, 
when once begun, it will be but a short time be- 
fore the frame of the wagon is beyond repair. 
Buys, if a few moments had been spent in tight- 
ening the bolts at the right time, this would 
have been prevented, 

The wheels of a wagon usually receive more 
attention than the frame; but even these are 
often neglected, because when affected by dry 
weather they cannot be repaired by the farmer 
himself ; for, when a tire is once loosened, it re- 
quires a blacksmith to tighten it. As this is 
somewhat costly, the farmer often neglects it, 
hoping each week that the weather will change 
and the roads become wet enough to tighten up 
the wheels, and thus save the expense of reset- 
ting the tires. We have often seen men try to 
economize by wetting their wagon wheels when 
the tires become loose, every time the wagon is 
used, thinking thus to tighten them and save 
the expense of resetting the tires. This is all 
wrong and far from economy. When a tire gets 
loose it should be at once tightened, even though 
it should be known that it would rain the next 
day. In fact, a wheel with a loose tire should 
always be kept from water; for the joimts 
being opened the water penetrates where 
it softens the wood, and causes it rot 
only to wear rapidly, but to decay. It 
is very important to keep a wheel tight 
enough to prevent water from getting into the 
mortices, because the least decay Opens the in- 
terior of the hub to the weather, and will let in 
the water not only every time the wagon is out 
in the rain, but even in fair weather, so long as 
the water stands in any portion of the road over 
which the wagon is to pass, The farmer never 
spends bis money in the repair of any imple- 
ments to better advantage than when he gets a 
loose tire reset. 

To keep the water out of the joints of a wagon 
it is important that the wood work should be 
kept painted. This, as long as the joints are 
kept tight by the iron work, will prevent any 
water from penetrating the wood; but the mo- 
ment, for any reason, the iron work fails to 
keep the joints tight, the paint cracks in the 
joints and thus lets the water in ; for this reason 
it is important to be ever on the watch during 
dry weather for loose bolts and loose tires on 
the wagons that are in daily use.—Mass. Plough- 
mun, 





INJURIES BY DOGS. 


In England and in some of the states of this 
country statutes have been passed whereby the 
owner of a dog will be liable for any injury 
done, even if be did not know of bis vicious 
character. He would not be justified in allow- 
ing a dog to run at large even on his own prem- 
ises ; for the owner of a dog keeps it at his own 
risk, being, without regard to care or negligence, 
an ineurer against all the harm which he might 








AnotHeR Stytze.—Lay some softly ked 
rice into the bottom of a well-buttered pudding 
dish, about one inch deep; lay around upon 
this several bits of butter, and a sprinkliag of 
sugar, then a layer of raspberry jam, or any 
rich fruit preserve, cut in small pieces ; then a 





r bly have expected to ensue. 

Henry Austin, in his digest of * Farm Law,”’ 
states that in a Massachusetts case the plaintiff 
was driving along a Pyblic highway, and the de- 
fendant’s dog jumped at the horse and fright- 
ened him so that he became unmanageable, ran, 





and overturned the carriage, damaging the same 
and other property. Before the accident, the 
defendant knew of no mischievous or vicious 
propensity im the dog to attack persons or ani- 
mals. The defendant offered evidence to show 
that the plaintiff was unlawfully traveling on 
Sunday, and not from necessity or charity. But 
the judge ruled that these facts would not con- 
stitute a defense, and obliged the owner of the 
dog to pay the sum adjudged by the jury as 
damages. 

In Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Tennessee want of knowledge is no defense, 
while in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Michigan a similar law exists, and the own- 
ers are liable for double the amount of damwnages 
sustained, which may be increased threefold 
after actual notice to the owner of the animal’s 
disposition. In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, the benefit of these 
statutes is not confined to the person directly 
injured. The parent or master of a child bitten 
by a dog may recover double damages. In New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts the owner of any 
domestic animal, and in Wiscongin the owner of 
any sheep or lambs, may recover from the town 
fur any injury inflicted by a dog. The owner 
of the injured animal may, if he chooses, sue 
the owner of the dog instead of claiming his 
loss from the town. If he elects, however, to 
prove his damages to the supervisors of the 
town, and accepts an order on the town treas- 
urer for the amount, his claim becomes, by op- 
eration of law, transferred to the town, which 
may recover against the owner of the dog. The 
owner of the sheep cannot thereafter recover 
against him. 

By the law of Rhode Island, the first time a 
dog worries sheep the owner may recover dam- 
ages therefor of him who harbors or owns the 
dog. If, after such first notice, the dog still 
hives and injures sheep, his owner is liable for 
double damages, and the court wherein the ac- 
tion for damages 1s tried may order the dog to 
be killed. In Vermont, double damages may be 
recovered. In Connecticut, when a person has 
suffered damage by a dog‘s worrying or killing 
his sheep he must give notice to the selectmen 
of the town in which the damage has been done 
and the selectmen may bring suit for him 
against the owoer of the offending dog; and 
unless the owner is reimbursed by this suit 
the town becomes liable to the owner of the 
sheep for such damage. When a man keeps a 
large and fierce-looking dog, which is in the 
habit of running out to the highway and furi- 
ously barking, or attacking persons passing 
along, or horses passing in the neighborhood, 
the owner will be liable if the dog bites a per- 
son, although it is not shown that it had pre- 
viously bitten any person. A dog may be 80 
ferocious as to become a public nuisance, and in 
such cases, if the owner persistently permits it 
to run at large, any person may kill it.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


AUTUMN AND SPRING TRANS- 
PLANTING. 


In setting out young trees from the nursery to 
the orchard, we have always found them in the 
best condition if dug in the autumn and care- 
fully heeled in for winter, and set out in spring. 
In heeling them in, it is important, and in fact 
absolutely essential, to do the work in the best 
manner, allowing no interstices to remain among 
the roots by compactly applying fine, mellow 
earth, banking the soil partly up the stems for 
additional protection, and selecting a well- 
drained, sheltered place. If the whole are sur- 
rounded with a ridge of smoothly-beaten earth, 
the mice will be excluded from them, as these 
animals will not ascend steep and smooth earth 
under snow. 

When the trees are carefully taken out in the 
spring, small, white fibers will often be seen pro- 
truding from the cut ends of the roots, and as 
these need not be disturbed, they will be ready 
to aid in smmediate growth. But when the trees 
are dug from the nursery rows in spring, the 
roots being more or less cut or broken after the 
movement for growth has commenced, s>me 
cneck is necessarily given to them. 

It will be observed here that there are three 
requisites for the best success in the course we 
have recommended, namely—lifting in autumn, 
carefully heeling-in, and setting out in spring. 
It is true that they may be set out in autumn 
immediately after digging, but in this case they 
will be liable to be injured by winter, being fully 
exposed to the winds; and they will be liable to 
the additional injury, after starting to grow, 
from the hard crust of earth formed by long 
settling, if allowed to remain unbroken around 
them. These ebjections, however, are at least 
partly removed if the treés are set in a sheltered 
place, and the soil kept well pulverized during 
the following spring. 

Many planters find that spring-set trees do 
better than those transplanted in autumn, sim- 
ply because the operation mellows the soil about 
them just as growth is commencing, and this is 
better than the hard, unbroken crust which has 
been forming since the previous autumn. 

The different operations in transplanting may 
be carelessly and superficially performed, and 








the trees may die, or make little growth. For 
instance, they may be carelessly dug up, with 
short stumps of the mutilat«d roots; they may 
be heeled-in in a mass, the lumpy earth being 
carelessly thrown on their roots, interstices left 
all through them which the mice easily penetrate, 
and the admitted air being allowed to dry the 
roots and kill the trees. 

The same general principles will apply to'the 
bushes of the raspberry, blackberry and currant, 
but the management may be varied by setting 
them out at once, if suffisient protection is given 
them, as the young plants, being cut back toa 
few inches, are less exposed to winter winds, and 
such plants as young raspberries may be well 
protected with a forkful or two of manure placed 
over each one. 

We have not given to strawberries a series of 
trials under suitable management, to lay down 
rules ; but we observe a statement of Samuel Mil- 
ler, of Missouri, in a late number of the Rural 
World, that his strawberry plants taken up in 
the fall, carefully heeled-in, protected during 
winter, and set out in spring, were farther ad- 
vanced and set more fruit than those taken up 
in spring. The heeled-in plants had ‘‘a nice set 
of new roots started, which went right ahead.” 
But it should not be forgetten that without full 
protection, with access of the covered plants at 
the same time to air, the experiment will be a 
failure.— Country Gentleman. 





WATER-PITCHERS, OR SIDE- 
SADDLE FLOWERS. 


As is pretty generally known, allof the water- 
pitchers are insect catchers, Every one who 
has eyes and knows how to use them has prob- 
ably observed the strange fascination which 
purple colors have for inxects. If we break off, 
close to the root, one of the funnel-shaped 
tubes of 8. flava, on inverting it there will flow 
out a putrid mass of the consistency of pea roup, 
wherein dragon-flies, ants and moths of 
various species do duty instead of peas. 
Though Sarracenia be the name, the, odor from 
the tube reminds us of avything but the spices 
of Arabia felix, An examination of the tube 
discloses the appliances by which the plant so 
successfully captures its prey. From the curved 
rim of the wide-mouthed funnel broad streaks 
of Tyrian purple extend downward toward the 
bottom of the tube, These streaks or veins are 
polished as smooth as glass, and make very 
slippery pathways even for insec's. From the 
upper portion of the interior surface of the tube 
exudes a sweetish substance akin to the nectar 
of flowers. This is the bait that attracts 
the insects, and the foolish creatures 
seem utterly unable to resist the 
seductions of the painted and slippery 
paths referred to, and following the purple 
streaks downward, they are not long discovering 
a great change in the character of the neciar; 
for while that above is wholly innocuous, below 
it has intoxicating properties, as many botanists 
think, or, as seems to me the case, it becomes 
more sticky, and, getting into the minute orifices 
by which the insect breathes, suffocates him, 
No sooner does the silly fy discover this un- 
looked for change, than he tries to retrace hi 
way ; but, (hough the ingress was easy enough 
the egress is, ah! how difficult. Stupified, or as 
phyxiated, by the treacherous nectar, he is un- 
able to maintain his foothold upon the polished 
surface, and down he tumbles into the pot be- 
low. 

Thus the complicated arrangements of tubu- 
lar leaves, purple streaks, innocuous nectar 
above and poisonous nectar below, together 
with water secreted by the roota for dis- 
solving the bodies of vaptured flies, are ex- 
ceedingly favorable to the destruction of insect 
life. Any one who affects to Joubt the matter 
can easily examine it for himself.—GxRaLp 
McCarrsy, in * Vick’s Magazine.” 


_* 


CARP PONDS. 


A supPLy of fresh fish during the summer will 
be exceedingly desirable for a farmer's family. 
It is not necessary either to be very exacting in 
regard to quality ; and if one cannot have brook 
truut a carp will make a substitute; and while 
trout are only to be had in exiremely rare cases, 
almost any one can have carp. It is usual to 
treat with contempt anything which is easy to 
procure and to make much of what we eannot 
get; true wisdom, however, should tend the 
other way. A farmer who has a carp pond 
writes : “‘It requires no better judgment to con- 
struct @ carp pond, or a series of ponds, than it 
does to fence a pasture. Any man can make 
the banks and dam that can handle a plow and 
scraper. All that is necessary is to make them 
broad enough to resist the pressure of water 
and the waste ways secured against leakage. 
The true way is to construct a series of ponds 
connected by sewers or sluices so placed that 
the ponds can be draiued, the sewers or sluices 
secured by gates protected by ecreens to pre- 
vent the escape of carp. The first pond should 
be used for a breeding or a hatching pond; the 
others to grow and mature the carp. The 
hatching pond should be smaller and more 
shallow than the others, as a matter of con- 
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venience in transferring the carp and the young 
fry. These ponds may be constructed down a 
ravine, or the water may be taken from a stream 
by a race. When the ponds are done and filled 
any water plant that is available should be 
planted around the edges and in the water for 
the carp to feed upon. In the summer they 
may be fed lettuce, cabbage, melons, green- 
corn, boiled potatoes, and refuse from the table. 

After carp are two years old they are ready 
for the table. Their bones have become solid 
and ihe flesh has matured: and, when properly 
cooked, their flesh will flake from the skeleton 
as readily as from any other variety of fish’ 
They may be éooked in any of the forms that 
other varieties of fish are, but the true way is to 
boil, fry, or bake. In either case they should 
be cooked over a strong fire, and till thoroughly 
done. If baked, they should at least weigh five 
pounds. In preparing them for baking they 
should be taken from weak, cold brine, or i¢e, 
wiped thoroughly dry, and filled with a filling 
similar to that made for roast turkey, and sea- 
soned high; and, when served, I pity the man’s 
taste, judgment, or education, who fails to pro- 
nounce them the most delicious dish that an ep- 
icure ever tasted.—W. Y¥. Times. 





GRASSES IN THE SOUTH. 


Grass is the greatest need of the South. 
Without a rotation of crops, there cannot be ary 
successful agriculture; and, without grass or 
clover, there cannot be any successful rotation 
of crops, nor, without these and other feeding 
crops, can there be any manure at all adequate 
to the necessities of the land. The great advan- 
tage of grass and clover is the roots and stubble 
of these crops, and the occasional plowing under 
of the whole growth, which furnishes a large 
amouut of fertilizing matter. This most im- 
portant branch of agriculture is almost unknown 
in the Southern States, and, in consequence of 
it, the yield of the crops commonly grown, and 
which are exceedingly exhaustive, is exceedingly 
meager, aud wholly unprofitable to the farmers, 
This is proved by the general average, as shown 
by the statistics of the Agricultural Department, 
by which it is seen that the yield of cotton is no 
more than 150 pounds to the acre, worth, at the 
present price, less than $9, while yield of corn is 
no more than five to seven bushels in the ma- 
jority of cases, and that of wheat is no ‘more. 
This is the inevitable result of the present sys- 
tem in which grass has no place at all. 

Grass, however, flourishes as well in the South 
as anywhere else, and some indigenous varieties 
grow there to a perfection known in no other 
part of the Union, We have recently passed 
through three of the best Southern agricultural 
states, and have specially noticed the Bermuda 
grass, which is one of the most alarming bug- 
bears of the cotton planter, and have observed 
its very great value for permanent pasture and 
hay. This is the lawn grass of the Southern cli- 
mate, and its running roots cause it to make a 
dense sud, which is green the whole year, ¢x- 
cepting for a few weeks in the driest of the hot 
season of late summer and early fall. It seems 
impossible to kill this grass, excepting by plow- 
ing and cultivating, because of its peculiar 
habit, which gives it a special value for field 
growth, This grass yields alarge quantity of hay, 
and the finest pasture. As much as four tons of 
hay per acre has been made in an ordinary sea- 
son at one cutting, when the grass bas been put 
in in the best manner on good soil. This has 
been stated repeatedly by the best and most ex- 
perienced practical farmers in the South, and 
can be readily beheved by one who observes its 
srowth and habit with a practiced eye. 

Clover, contrary to the common belief, grows 
luxuriantly in the South, and we have recently 
seen large flelds of it which will easily make two 
tons of hay per acre at the first cutting. ‘Thig 
18 & most important fact for Southern farmers, 
who can easily figure up for themselves the 
value of such a crop, grown with such little 
labor. Hay is now worth $20 a ton, and we 
have seen large piles of it in bales at every dis- 
tributing point on the railroads traversed, which 
have been brought from Northern markets for 
the use of planters who are growing cotton for 
the paltry sum of $8 to $15 per acre, when they 
might realize $40 per acre for one cutting of 
clover. The plowing in of the second crop, or the 
manuring of the land with the refuse from feed- 
ing the the first crop would easily quadruple the 
yield of cotton. A farmer who has done this 
for three years past has grown 700 pounds of 
sinned cotton to the acre, as the result of this 
enlightened method of culture. 

Orchard grass is also an excellent variety for 
the South, and thousands of acres of it are 

grown specially for seed in Kentucky and parts 
of Tennessee. This is one of the permanent 
grasses, and is valuable for both hay and pas- 
ture. Kentucky blue grass 1s another most 
valuable pasture grass, and its running and 
Spreading roots soon fill the soil and cover the 
land with a dense verdure, which affords, when 

reserved for the purpose, a fine Winter pasture 
for stock. These grasses alone would enrich the 
South, not only by theirintrinsic value for feed- 
ing, but by their culture changing the present 
exhaustive and wasteful system, would increase 





the other staple crops and mske Southern, agri- 
culture self-sustaining as regarde fodder and 
manure, and productive of a vast amount of 
wealth which is now missed.— NV. Y. Times. 


HEATED BOXES. 


Tue heating of the boxes of the reaper or 
mower frequently occasions vexatious delay, 
and occurs without any apparent cause. It is 
noticeable that a box once heated is more prone 
to heat again; and if the box holding the shaft 
to which the sickle-driver is attached is ever 
thoroughly heated, future trouble can be 
avoided only by the greatest care. If the box 
fita too closely around the shaft, it is apt to 
heat, So, too, if it fit too loosely. The shaft 
must have enough play, but no more. Too 
much play is more frequently the cause than too 
little play. 

Lack of proper oiling will, of course, cause 
the boxes to heat. Very few are so careless as 
not to apply oil often enough; but the oil may 
be inferior. It is well tobuy oil of only a 
reliable dealer, remembering , that poor oil may 
be sold at a low price, but good oil cannot. The’ 
rule for oiling a mower or reaper should be, 
‘Little and often.” The boxes in which the 
sickle-driver works should be oiled every few 
moments, If too much oil is applied, not only 
is the excess wasted, but dust is gathered, and 
this is a frequent cause of the boxes heating. It 
a box heats, the first thing to do is to remove 
all dirt, if there be any in-it; and this is the first 
measure of prevention as well. It will also 
reduce the wearing of the parts. If the ground 
is quite dry, the dust wiil soon find its way into 
the box aad make trouble, unless removed. 
Sometimes grass or straw will get wound around 
the shaft in the box. He who would never have 
a hot box must have a sharp eye and be ofa 
careful mind.— American Agrioulturist, 


LATE CHICKENS. 


Lats chickens are by no means to be despised. 
We do not want eggs or anything else to come 
in a shower ; it is the steady dropping, like the 
gentle nightly dew, which satisfies us, Early 
chicks will begin to lay in the fall, and will want 
to brood early in the spring. Then the late 
chicks come on a8 @ reserve, and supply eggs 
when the others stop and until the brood- 
ers begin to lay again. I. K. Felch, the best 
American authority, says that in his experience 
of forty years in raising poultry, his chicks 
hatched from May 10th to June 22d are invaria- 
bly the best, and win the most prizes. In the 
Southern States there is no reason why chicks 
should not be hatched clear up to September. 
Most pullets are laying at the age of six months, 
some even earlier, so a June pullet will furnish 
eggs throughout the winter, and be a continual 
source of profit for the next nine months. In 
setting heas during the hot season it is necessary 











to give them nests in cool, shady places, and see. 


to it that the eggs are properly supplied with 
moisture. Do this, and your eggs and chicks will 
do just as well in June as in May. 

The only difference between a June chick and 
a brood hatched in May is that the June batch 
requires more shade and more careful diet, just 
the same as a person. If a lot of tender little 
chicks are put out in the broiling hot sun of 
June, July, or August, and fed constantly on fat 
and heat- producing foods, it is quite probable 
that many of them will *‘ sleep” themselves to 
death. Give them shade and feed them on mus- 
cle and bone-making material, and they will 
grow rapidly and be fully matured by cold 
weather.—WV.. Y. Times. 


THE ILL USED FARM BOY. 


Ir farmers would make their sons detest farm- 
ing, and lay their plans for leaving the old 
homestead at the first opportunity, let them keep 
their boys out in the rain, as we saw a jfather 
doing a few days ago, leading a horse to plow, 
It was a cold, dreary day, and late in the after- 
noon, The team was a single horse, the plow a 
heavy, old, rusty affair, that was probably left 
out all winter, the land was weedy and wet and 
by no means easy to work. The boy was bare- 
footed, and scarcely more than a dozen years old, 
and probably ought to have been jn school. The 
father could have guided his horse with a pair of 
lines just as well as the boy could lead, and prob- 
ably much better than with his single short 
bridle strap, scarcely long enough to allow the 
boy to keep from under the horse’s feet when 
coming round the corners, A boy generally 
knows when his work is useful, paying work, as 
when riding a horse to cultivate out the crops, 
but in the plain work of plowing it must seem 
like labor thrown away to do at a disadvantage 
what a man could better do with the lines under 
his own control. The farmer who requires man 
or boy to drive one or two horses while he holds 
the plow, will, as a rule, find it cheaper to buy 
his corn than to raise it. It is an old proverb: 
‘He who by the plow would thrive, bimself 
must either hold or drive,” and may once have 
been a wise saying, but now the farmer who 
would make his farming pay, a8 an occupation 
should pay, must both hold and drive when he 
takes bis team a-field to turn the mellow soil. 
Farmers’ boys, and all other boys, should learn 





te work ;* but: they;should feel when at work that 
their labor is worth something ; that.they are 
really earning of their living. Trading an 
old bate or driving a pair of lazy oxen to plow, 
with the belief that the man who holds could do 
both just as well, is not very improving to a boy. 
He might as well go a fishing, even though he 
catches nothing. His life would then seem 
worth living.—W. EF. Farmer. 
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“I wish you had soap that would float,” 
a lady said to a clerk in a large grocery 
store. “You have no idea how ordinary 
soap is wasted. The servants let it remain 
in the bottoms of the wash-tubs, dish-pans, 
and scrubbing-pails, and when the water is 
poured off the soap has the consistency of 
mush, and a new bar must be taken from 
the box. If the soap would only float, they 
would see it, and take it out of the water 
when they were through with it.” 

The “Ivory Soap” floats! Oil will float; 
and, as the “Ivory Soap” is made of oils, 
and is 99 44-100 per cent. pure, as a 
matter of course it will float. 
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